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FRENCH LITERATURE SINCE WORLD WAR II: 
CRITICISM AND RESEARCH* 


I 
POETRY 
Kenneth Cornell 
Yale University 


Jean Audard, speaking of the unhappy fate of the critic of 
criticism, compares such a person’s activity to that of a rodent 
squinting at the world through holes in a piece of cheese. Such 
imagery is not, it seems to me, without a certain validity; I 
have at the moment not only the sense of the limited vision that 
emerges from each separate glance, but also of the number of 
apertures that will retain their untouched pristine quality of 
holes at the end of twenty minutes. I shall largely restrict my 
remarks to poetic matters which are definitely of the past dec- 
ade. This is in itself a distortion of a more general truth, and 
for it I apologize. 

At the end of the second World War, French poetry was 
seemingly in a favored position. During the occupation secret 
presses such as the Editions de Minuit had published a large 
number of lyric works preaching hope and comfort, and pro- 
claiming an indomitable will. As the roster of names spelling 
heroism, and, alas, martyrdom came to the public eye, people 
were astonished to find that poets, traditionally considered the 
most inept of people, had played such an important role, not 
only in the written word of patriotism, but in clandestine action. 
The poet as hero, the poet as patriot, and the poet as martyr 
had created a communication between writer and public such as 
had rarely been seen. 

It is in this sense that criticism tended to present contem- 
porary poets in the years immediately following the war. Pierre 
Seghers’ new series, Les Poétes d’aujourd’hui, offered as its 
first three lyricists Eluard, Aragon, and Max Jacob with intro- 
ductions by Louis Parrot, Claude Roy and André Billy. The 
selections of poems gave a rapid survey of the writer’s work; 
the prefatory essays established a portrait, a biographical 
sketch, and an evaluation. But the approach was scarcely 


*These three papers, constituting an état présent of studies on current 
literary production in France, are published as they were delivered on 
28 December 1956 at the national meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 

ciation in Washington, D. C. 
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academic. The goal was to admit the reader into a personality, 
into an intimate understanding of the author. This principle was 
kept even when the collection began to include poets who chron- 
ologically, if not spiritually, were of “yesterday” rather than 
“today.” Lautréamont and Whitman, and Rimbaud, Apollinaire 
and Milosz took their places in the Seghers series as living 
personalities rather than historical figures. This warmth of 
communication was valuable in terms of poet and public, of per- 
sonality and work, but it often lacked the objectivity that criti- 
cism, in the opinion of many, should possess. But there was 
another type of critical inquiry which enjoyed a flowering in the 
post-war years. This was the search for the nature of poetry, 
of its language, of its form and of its message. Problems pro- 
pounded before the war by Valéry and by the Surrealists were 
still to be weighed, and a goodly number of volumes appeared at 
this fortunate time when there was seemingly curiosity con- 
cerning the poet and poetry. 

Such curiosity was receiving not a few answers. Jean Paul- 
han ambitiously offered a Clef de la poésie founded on the prin- 
ciple that poetry was composed of two contrasting elements, 
mystery and law. Only by following the path of mystery could 
poetic law make sense. Rolland de Renéville’s Univers de la 
parole, continuing ideas proposed in earlier volumes, contended 
that the authentic stamp of modern verse was in the hermetic 
and cabalistic tradition. Jules Monnerot, in Poésie moderne et 
le sacré, professed the surrealistic tenets of dream and of as- 
piration toward the marvelous. Michel Carrouges, using Eluard 
and Claudel as examples, sought to derive from the poetic works 
an organic definition of each poet’s universe and of the symbol- 
ism used to express that general vision. 

These were all ambitious volumes which transcended the 
limits of individual authors and their creations. Naturally, 
since they represented definite positions, they met with rebuttal. 
Paulhan’s dialectic, Renéville’s exclusion of great names which 
had nothing to do with the Cabala, and Monnerot’s surrealist 
position were attacked. But there was foment; poetry was a 
living subject, and had its champions. Jean Hytier’s chapter in 
Les Arts de littérature and Jean Cassou’s “Poésie, tu es” were 
further claims of the genre’s validity. 

But poetry’s position was insecure. Indeed there was prob- 
ably a state of euphoria, created in part by the emotional inten- 
sity of the war years, and the lyric communication which found 
sympathetic ears. Adverse remarks were not long in making 
themselves heard. From Mexico came Benjamin Péret’s Le 
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Déshonneur des poétes, from Switzerland Marc Eigeldinger’ Ss 
Poésie et Tendances. Dr. Jean Fretet’s L’Aliénation poétique, 
André Brincourt’s Satan et la poésie, and Roger Caillois’ Les 
Impostures de la poésie were manifestations of doubt or harsh 
disapproval. Were the claims of poetic message a form of dia- 
bolic pride? Were poets, upsetting the order of nature, trying 
to substitute themselves for God? Was their message one of 
dangerous disassociation between the real and the ideal? Were 
great poets madmen, animated by hidden monsters? Had con- 
temporary poetry, either disdaining discipline or by over- 
refining its utterance, become a charlatan? Close upon these 
questions came another inspired by an essay of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Was “poésie engagée” possible? 

Yet, in the midst of these hostile attitudes, were raised 
voices of affirmation, of belief in poetry. Yvon Belaval’s La 
Recherche de la poésie treated the pleasure of reading poems, 
the phenomena of poetic creation, and finally “La Poésie per- 
due,” the realm of poetic experience which remains unwritten. 
Jacques and Raiissa Maritain’s Situation de la poésie established 
an affinity, and a difference, between lyric expression and mys- 
ticism. Pierre Emmanuel’s compilation of essays Poésie, 
raison ardente studied the conceptual and poetic function of lan- 
guage. Jean Wahl, in Poésie, pensée, perception, attempted to 
track the evolution of the poetic utterance, with its vision and 
transcendant quality back through the intermediate stage of 
meditation, to the inceptive moment of perception. Joé Bous- 
quet, long known for his critical essays in Les Cahiers du Sud, 
continued, until his death in 1951, an energetic campaign of de- 
fence and attempt at defining poetry. Bousquet was himself a 
poet, a fact which is not without importance in current critical 
literature on the genre. In essays, prefaces to their works, or 
radio interviews, the poets themselves have recently usurped to 
an unusual degree the critic’s domain. Reverdy, Jouve, Su- 
pervielle, and Aragon were among many who contributed opin- 
ions concerning the nature of poetry, the form of its expression, 
and its goal. The value of such writings, insofar as they cast 
light upon the work of the individual writer, was great. In- 
versely, in that they almost always reflected an intensely per- 
sonal point of view, their application to general traits was 
limited. Viewed as spiritual exercise, as a realistic attempt to 
reach the common man, as the intermediary between dream and 
reality, or between the cosmic and the human, poetry is revealed 
as projections of individual spirits. But the contemporary 
poets, giving their own viewpoints, and as a rule not insisting on 
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foisting them on others, have demonstrated the multiple and 
Protean aspects of the genre. This has not been a period of 
schools, despite the incursions of Les Epiphanies and of “let- 
trisme.” 

Particularly for contemporary poetry, the anthology has as- 
sumed new importance. Jean Rousselot’s Panorama critique 
des nouveaux poétes frangais endeavored, through alternating 
commentaries and poems, to situate the tendencies of modern 
verse under some ten main headings. Georges Clancier’s vol- 
ume, embracing a greater span of time, from Rimbaud to Sur- 
realism, is constructed on much the same principle. Four 
volumes of Poésie vivante published by Les Lettres, and in this 
country Wallace Fowlie’s Mid-Century French Poets are fur- 
ther examples of this exploration of current poetry through the 
anthological approach. Other books, with pedogogical aims, 
such as those by Boase and Hackett, have used a comparable 
method. The second series of Poétes contemporains, by Léon- 
Gabriel Gros, published by the Cahiers du Sud in 1951, with 
thirteen studies of individual poets and four additional chapters 
treating aspects of the subject, and the eight essays in Joseph 
Chiari’s Contemporary French Poetry are additional examples 
of comprehensive aim. 

This does not mean that the monograph, the study and reve- 
lation of the individual poetic spirit have in any way suffered. 
The past decade, marked at its limits by the deaths of two of the 
great names of French poetry, Valéry and Claudel, has wit- 
nessed a vast literature on those poets, the consecration of a 
number of little-known names, and the emergence of several 
newcomers to the poetic world. 

During his lifetime Valéry had at times expressed a kind of 
ironic befuddlement at the multitude of studies, glosses, and 
analyses to which his work had been subjected. The misty 
wraith of Valéry must have spent twelve years of increased 
confusion. He and his writings have become the matter of a 
whole shelf of books, ranging from the personal commemorative 
volumes such as that published by the Cahiers du Sud in 1946 to 
well documented scholarly studies such as Hytier’s La Poétique 
de Valéry. The work of exegesis has continued (Duchesne- 
Guillemin, Bémol, Walzer), but especially attractive has been 
the subject of Monsieur Teste and poetic creation. Marcel 
Doisy’s subtitle to a book on Valéry is “intelligence et poésie,” 
Willy Paul Romain’s was “le poéme, la pensée,” Elizabeth 
Sewell wrote Paul Valéry and the Civilized Mind. Other aspects 
of the writer have inspired a number of books: the problem of 
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language (Albert Henry and Pierre Guiraud); the fine arts (Raoul 
Pelmont); the dramatic monologue (Francis Scarfe). When pe- 
riodical essays are added to the volumes, the impression re- 
ceived is that, according to Sainte-Beuve’s principle, Valéry is 
being besieged from all possible angles. 

Claudel, outliving his illustrious contemporary by ten years, 
enjoyed during that period a renown which he had slowly at- 
tained in the pre-war years. His religious stand and his lit- 
erary credo were especially brought under scrutiny. Jacques 
Andrieu’s La Foi dans l’oeuvre de Paul Claudel and a harsh 
essay by Luc J. Lefévre entitled “Claudel, faux Dieu” present 
opposing attitudes toward Claudel’s militant catholicism. Pierre 
Angers composed a commentary on Claudel’s Art poétique, 
Henri Guillemin a volume entitled Claudel et son art d’écrire, 
Louis Perche a study of the Cing Grandes Odes. Claudine 
Chonez was the author of a curious study, Introduction a Paul 
Claudel, which leaves us with the impression of a barbarian 
converted to Christianity, but retaining certain atavisms which 
are revealed by lack of good taste. 

Three poets, considerably younger than Claudel, but who, 
since they were born in the 1880’s, fall in the category of older 
writers, attained new prominence during the past decade. I 
refer to Jules Supervielle, Saint-John Perse, and Pierre-Jean 
Jouve. Their new works, as well as re-editions of their pre- 
war volumes, have kept them in the literary picture. They have 
also been accorded forms of collective homage, which in the 
case of living writers so often are postulated on the concept of 
a writer’s not receiving his just due from the public. A special 
number of the Canadian magazine Gants du ciel, devoted to 
Supervielle in 1945, one of the Cahiers de la Pléiade, which 
treated of Saint-John Perse in 1950, and the collective volume 
from the Baconniére presses in 1946 on Jouve are examples of 
this admiration. Essays, first appearing in periodicals, have 
become books, as for example Maurice Saillet’s Saint-John 
Perse, poéte de la gloire and the Poétique de Saint-John Perse 
by Roger Caillois. Alain Bosquet, maintaining that in Perse 
France had at last found an epic voice, gave expression to his 
admiration in the Poétes d’aujourd’hui series. Jouve has fur- 
nished the matter for essays by Gabriel Bonoure and Gaéton 
Picon in the Mercure de France and, earlier, for Henri Hell in 
Fontaine. In America too, Saint-John Perse has attracted the 
attention of scholars. His work has been the matter of essays 
by Renato Poggioli, H. H. Watts, K. G. Chapin, and René Girard. 

The publication of some dozen volumes by Supervielle since 
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1946, particularly of the Poémes,.composed between 1939 and 
1945, and of Naissances which also contains a meditation which 
is the author’s formulation of poetic doctrine, have sufficed to 
maintain actively the prestige which the poet attained during the 
1930’s. Like Jouve, Supervielle is a poet who speaks willingly 
and frankly on his own work. He informs us concerning his 
poetic mood, his artistic and stylistic goals. In his poetry it- 
self he often elucidates so precisely his poetic vision that the 
work for the outsider, for the critic, seems diminished. But the 
man’s personality remains interesting; his friendliness, his 
pan-sympathy, his reconciliation with an anguished universe, 
his imagination, his fantasy, and his paradoxes. These, and 
many other aspects of his nature, are touched on by Claude Roy 
in his descriptive critical essay of the Poétes d’aujourd’hui 
series. 

A fourth poet, only slightly younger than the triumvirate of 
Supervielle, Jouve, and Saint-John Perse, has fared less well 
than they among critics. This is Pierre Reverdy, a writer who 
enjoys high repute among many of his fellow poets and whose 
work has been extensive both in periodicals and in volumes 
since the end of the war. Perhaps his talent has been difficult 
to define; for one critic he becomes the poet of anguish, for an- 
other that of purety, for a third the bard of the insoluble. Much 
remains to be studied about Reverdy, despite the recent at- 
tempts of Rousselot and Manoll to assess his work. 

In 1952 occurred the death of Paul Eluard, the poet who for 
many was the authentic singer of love. His fame, thanks in part 
to his war activities, had spread to this country immediately 
after the war. Anna Balakian, André Delattre, and L. J. Benoit 
were among those who wrote about him in the United States. At 
the time of his death special numbers of the Cahiers du Sud and 
of Europe honored him as one of the purely lyric voices of our 
time. More controversial has been the post-war reputation of 
Aragon. The stand that communism has an esthetic formula 
which is realism, that rhyme should be conserved since it has 
appeal for the masses, and that our new heartbreak is the re- 
actionary element, has made the commentators’ work difficult, 
and almost always polemic in tone. The temptation has been to 
turn to the pre-war and resistance poetry of the writer. 

The path to fame of the young poet, generally difficult, has 
in our century been complicated by those desolating parentheses 
we call the war years. After 1946, America, and even to some 
degree France, were confronted with a number of names of 
French poets who had as yet not reached a wide public. At this 
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time, 1946, Henri Michaux and Francis Ponge had passed their 
forty-fifth year, René Char and André Frenaud were close to 
forty, and Patrice de la Tour du Pin was already thirty-five. 
Not all of us had heeded Gide’s admonitory title of 1941 Décou- 
vrons Henri Michaux. In 1946 we might have had to shake our 
heads before the equally peremptory question of Georges Mounin 
Avez-vous lu Char? We had considerable home work to do, par- 
ticularly since the poets themselves had apparently amassed 
impressive piles of manuscripts while waiting for the channels 
of publication to be reopened. There were the six hundred pages 
of the Somme de Poésie by Patrice de la Tour du Pin and very 
soon a book on that poet by Bréville-Noyant. Pierre Emmanuel, 
Jean Cayrol, Luc Estang, Alain Bosquet, Francis Ponge, Mau- 
rice Fombeure, and Loys Masson were some of the other poets 
demanding our attention. This urgency to find out, and, as it 
were, to retrieve a portion of the past, explains in part a 1947 
issue of Voices which presented contemporary Italian and 
French poets, the second issue (in 1948) of the Yale French 
Studies, and the more recent anthology of Post-war French 
Poets presented and translated by Wallace Fowlie in an issue of 
Poetry in 1952. 

This work of revelation and divulgation has continued in our 
country. Last year Fowlie’s Mid-Century French Poets with 
its selections, translations, and critical apparatus appeared. 
While essays on contemporary French poets have not been nu- 
merous in periodicals in our country, they have occupied a 
modest place. Armand Hoog on Michaux, Robert Champigny on 
Ponge, René Girard on Saint-John Perse, L.-J. Benoit on Eluard, 
Kenneth Douglas on Char, J.-C. Reid on Patrice de la Tour du 
Pin, Spire Pitou on Emmanuel and on Estang are some of these. 
We are gradually catching up on the past. This is reason for 
rejoicing, but we may have some cause for repining. The im- 
portance of published poetic work and the relatively introduc- 
tory study accorded them present a divergency which in mo- 
ments of discouragement may assume the proportions of an 
abyss. On the other hand, experience has shown that criticism 
generally prefers the completed work, the posthumous entity for 
its subject. That is why, had time permitted a squint through 
those apertures labeled “late nineteenth century,” or even 
“Apollinaire,” Jean Audard’s critical rodent would have found 
much to claim his attention. 


FRENCH LITERATURE SINCE WORLD WAR II: 
CRITICISM AND RESEARCH 


II 
LE THEATRE 
Mario Maurin 


Bryn Mawy College 


L’oeuvre dramatique est soumise a des conditions tres par- 
ticuliéres qui interdisent de la juger uniquement selon des cri- 
téres littéraires, ou au nom d’une idéologie sans pertinence 
véritable. Le théatre exige l’incarnation, et c’est pourquoi les 
études dont il sera ici question devraient étre complétées par 
la lecture des chroniqueurs dramatiques, qui ont du moins 
l’avantage d’assister a la représentation, c’est-a-dire de voir 
la piéce existery dans les conditions dont elle ne saurait étre 
séparée. Il convient également de consulter souvenirs, ré- 
flexions, biographies d’animateurs tels que Copeau, Dullin, 
Jouvet, Barrault, Vilar: le temps nous interdira de les exami- 
ner. 

Les vues d’ensemble sur 1]’évolution du théatre pendant ce 
premier demi-siécle sont rares. I] faut s’adresser a des his- 
toires de la littérature comme celle de Clouard; au manuel, 
sommaire mais commode et incisif, de René Lalou, paru dans 
la collection Que sais-je?; au Theatre francais contemporain de 
Marcel Doisy, ot le ban et l’arriére-ban des auteurs drama- 
tiques défilent en vignettes de trois 4 quatre pages chacune; a 
lAnthologie en trois volumes de Georges Pillement, dont les 
notices se prétent a la méme description; ou au petit travail de 
Walter Talmon-Gros, Das moderne franzésische Theater. Deux 
ouvrages méritent une mention particuliére. L’un de Jean 
Kiehl, Les Ennemis du theatre, est un essai touffu, désordonné, 
mais débordant d’apercus trés riches et de renseignements 
qu’on trouverait difficilement ailleurs sur les rapports du thé4- 
tre avec le cinéma et la littérature entre 1919 et 1941. L’autre 
de Harold Hobson, The French Theater Today, décrit 4 Vinten- 
tion du public anglais la vie théatrale parisienne depuis la fin 
de la guerre et consacre quatre études trés favorables a 
Montherlant, Anouilh, Sartre et Salacrou. 


Le steeple-chase dans lequel ilva falloir 4 présent s’engager 
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proposera assez d’obstacles pour que je puisse, sans déshon- 
neur, en écarter quelques-uns qui n’ajouteraient rien a l’intérét 
de la course. Seront exclus les dramaturges qui n’ont rien pro- 
duit d’important aprés la guerre de quatorze; et seront retenus 
ceux-la seuls qui promettent ou menacent de conserver quelque 
eclat. Les travaux qui ont été consacrés 4 chacun d’entre eux 
seront groupés et énumérés, aprés de bréves indications sur la 
diversité des méthodes critiques adoptées. Ceux qui n’ajoutent 
guere a notre compréhension du théatre seront passés sous si- 
lence. Souvent, d’ailleurs, ils n’y prétendent pas et accomplis- 
sent avec beaucoup de probité le travail d’information et de 
vulgarisation qu’ils se proposent: tels les bilans périodiques 
publiés dans la French Review ou l’American Society Legion of 
Honor Magazine, tels les articles dans cette derniére revue de 
Fernand Vial sur le théatre existentialiste et sur Montherlant, 
de Laurent LeSage sur Anouilh, telle enfin l’introduction au 
théatre “sérieux” de Giraudoux donnée par Bert Leefmans dans 
le Kenyon Review. Des livres qui se consacrent a la simple 
paraphrase d’une piéce, comme Claudel and the Tidings Brought 
to Mary, de Kathleen O’Flaherty, méritent déja moins d’égards. 
Ceux qui résument l’oeuvre entiére d’un auteur sont 4 peine 
moins superflus: c’est le cas d’Anouilh, Poet of Pierrot and 
Pantaloon, par Edward Owen Marsh, ou du Thédtre de J. Girau- 
doux, par le danois Hans Sorensen. Ces excursions donnent 
parfois lieu a des remarques perspicaces, mais d’ordinaire le 
paysage est si plat qu’on ne souhaite point s’y attarder. 

Le résumé analytique retrouve une justification si l’auteur 
étudie en regard les oeuvres d’auteurs différents, qui lui per- 
mettent d’ébaucher certaines tendances du Zeitgeist. Marcel 
Doisy, avec beaucoup d’adresse, atracé trois Esquisses — celles 
de Géraldy, de Jean Sarment et de Sacha Guitry — tout en recon- 
naissant volontiers qu’il s’agit 14 de maitres mineurs. Avec 
plus de rigueur, mais en conservant la méme disposition ter- 
naire, Serge Radine a étudié Anouilh, Lenormand, Salacrou. 
Ces trois auteurs présentent les mémes imperfections: aucun 
d’entre eux n’est parvenu 4a clarifier un certain chaos intérieur, 
a ordonner en synthése ses tendances diverses. Ce sont des 
romantiques impénitents, incapables de transcender leur drame 
personnel, et Serge Radine croit déceler l’influence impalpable 
de la pensée gidienne dans leur besoin de sincérité pathétique. 

Ce genre de rapprochements, qu’une obstination trop vive a 
les multiplier compromettrait aussitodt, exige une grande pru- 
dence, et la plupart des critiques préférent s’aventurer en eaux 
moins périlleuses. Le choix d’un théme précis satisfaisant a la 
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fois ’esprit de méthode et le gout ‘du confort, rien d’étonnant a 
ce que les Suisses s’en montrent friands. L’ Université de Bale, 
par exemple, est 4 l’ancre du “Gestalt und Bedeutung.” Citons- 
en deux bonnes théses: Gestalt und Bedeutung der Frau im 
Werke Claudels, de Lily Maurer; et Gestalt und Bedeutung dey 
Frau im Werke Giraudoux’, de Guido Meister. Le procédé con- 
siste 4 analyser le rdle de chaque personnage féminin de l’oeu- 
vre considérée, et 4 conclure par une synthése qui rattache a la 
femme les themes qui en dépendent: théme de la grace et de la 
sagesse chez Claudel; thémes de l’innocence, du paradis et du 
destin chez Giraudoux. 

Il est intéressant de remarquer que les meilleures études 
consacrées 4 ces deux dramaturges convergent précisément sur 
le probleme de amour. En particulier, dans The Theme of 
Beatrice in the Plays of Claudel, Ernest Beaumont s’attache a 
suivre, de piéce en piéce, le Jh¢me—essentiel, en effet— 
d’amants irrésistiblement attirés l’un vers l’autre, qui sont 
conduits, 4 travers toutes vicissitudes, de l’amour humain a 
Vamour divin. Malgré l’échec du réle de Béatrice dans 1’Otage 
et le Pain dur, M. Beaumont et Lily Maurer, dans sa thése déja 
citée, confirment la déclaration du dramaturge: “Toutes les 
femmes de mon oeuvre sont des figures de Sophie, la sagesse.” 
L’excellent petit livre du P. Desroches, Claudel, poéte de 
l’amouy, insiste par ailleurs sur l’authenticité chrétienne de 
cette pensée ou la sainteté s’incarne dans la passion. Il étudie 
expression de la joie, puis de la douleur, dans le drame 
claudélien et en résume le conflit central en ces termes: Dieu 
sera-t-il résorbé dans l’amour, ou l’amour assumé en Dieu? 
Un chapitre du livre d’André Molitor, Aspects de P. Claudel, 
cerne de méme, mais plus briévement, les caractéristiques de 
l’amour humain et de la femme dans une oeuvre auquel |’auteur 
consacre plusieurs études intelligentes et chaleureuses. Ajou- 
tons qu’aucun travail n’apporte autant de renseignements sur la 
genése de ce théatre et sur les intentions du dramaturge que les 
Mémoires improvisés de Claudel lui-méme. Le livre de Joseph 
Chiari, The Poetic Drama of Claudel, est prétentieux sans la 
moindre justification, tour a tour hésitant et pompeux, didactique 
et cotonneux, saupoudré de répétitions, voire de contradictions, 
de menues erreurs et d’inepties sans lendemain. Aprés avoir 
reproché au symbolisme de Claudel d’étre trop vague, il s’in- 
digne de le trouver si précis dans lAnnonce faite a Marie. 
Aprés avoir annoncé qu’il faut découvrir lVordre sui generis 
que fonde ce théatre, il se désole de ne pas le voir se conformer 
a ses propres catégories. Son grief principal semble étre que 
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Dieu n’est pas tel que Claudel l’a congu; et que s’Il l’est, com- 
ment le trouver sympathique? M. Chiari, livré 4 de brumeuses 
méditations esthético-théologiques, ne cesse de tourner autour 
du pot. Lorsqu’il s’en approche, il y tombe. 

Revenons du massif Claudel au miroitant Giraudoux, cette 
mer plut6ét morte ou l’abondance de sel semblerait interdire 
toute plongée. Bien que les critiques, mis en train par les re- 
marquables études de Sartre et de Claude-Edmonde Magny, se 
soient conjurés pour préter 4 Giraudoux plus d’idées qu’il n’en 
a jamais eues, le probléme de |’amour et du couple a été leur 
pature de prédilection. Georges May en a présenté une bonne 
description dans le numéro 11 des Yale French Studies. Guido 
Meister 1’a analysé plus longuement dans sa thése baloise; et 
dans un récent numéro d’Esprit (mai 1955), André Dumas y est 
revenu avec fougue pour conclure que le tragique de Giraudoux 
est celui “du couple ressenti par la femme, qui seule lui avait 
lié sa vie.” Cherchant d’autres biais, Werner Fink et Anne 
Chaplin Hansen ont essayé de polariser l’oeuvre de Giraudoux 
autour de deux concepts antithétiques: bonheur et tragédie, ou 
réalité et fantaisie. Ce sont la des catégories que 1’on peut 
manier sans grande rigueur et qui servent de porte-manteau a 
des remarques de détail plus utiles que les théses principales. 
La meilleure introduction 4 l’écrivain est celle qu’a publiée 
l’an dernier V. H. Debidour aux Editions Universitaires, ce- 
pendant que le Thédtre de Giraudoux et la condition humaine, 
par Marianne Mercier-Campiche se donne l’illusion de l’origi- 
nalité en remplagant l’ordre chronologique par un ordre thé- 
matique, mais n’innove en rien, ni par la méthode, ni par les 
conclusions. 

Gide ne doit pas sa réputation aux quelques piéces qu’il a 
écrites. Elles apportent cependant un témoignage précieux sur 
l’évolution de sa pensée, et c’est le mérite de James McLaren 
que de l’avoir judicieusement examiné dans son étude sur The 
Theatre of A. Gide. Les idées mises en oeuvre, fait-il re- 
marquer, sont fonction du tempérament de l’écrivain et repré- 
sentent des stages successifs dans le développement de son dia- 
logue intérieur. M. McLaren apergoit dans Robert et Le 13° 
Arbre une bréve trahison de l’esthétique gidienne, celle-ci se 
voulant en effet indépendante du public et des exigences so- 
ciales. D’intéressantes notes sur la représentation des pieces 
viennent achever ce travail, dont on pourrait seulement regret- 
ter qu’il ne se montre pas davantage soucieux des valeurs 
strictement dramatiques de ce théatre. Le sous-titre de l’ou- 
vrage l’indique d’ailleurs, Gide y apparait sous les traits 
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unilatéraux d’un philosophe morak On apportera le relief né- 
cessaire au sujet en consultant l’étude générale de Germaine 
Brée, Gide, l’insaisissable Protée. Les chapitres consacrés 
aux piéces de l’ecrivain fourmillent de remarques pertinentes 
et fécondes sur leur signification et leurs rapports, et mettent 
en valeur l’originalité de ce thédtre, ou Gide reprend le pro- 
bléme de la liberté et de l’équilibre humains. L’article de D. J. 
Conacher, Theme and Technique in the Philoctetes and Oedipus 
(Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, janv. 1955) marque les différences 
entre le mythe grec et les versions gidiennes. Son analyse 
s’oppose par moments 4 celle de Mlle Brée: ce sont, semble- 
t-il, simples questions de nuance. Signalons enfin la convain- 
cante interprétation d’Yvette Louria, parue dans le French 
Review d’avril 1952, sur les rapprochements qu’il convient 
d’établir entre la condamnation d’Oscar Wilde et le theme du 
Philocteéte. 

Henri Ghéon a eula chance de rencontrer un exégéte attentif. 
Le consciencieux ouvrage de Maurice Deléglise ne sera pas 
remplacé de si tét, si l’on en juge par la qualité de son étude, et 
par celle du théatre qui l’a suscitée. Henri Lenormand, lui 
aussi, afait l’objet d’une étude détaillée, celle de Paul Blanchart, 
Le Théatre de H. Lenormand, apocalypse d’une société. Serge 
Radine, dans le triptyque déja mentionné, se montre plus sévére: 
il conclut que, voué a une exploration sans relache de son in- 
conscient, Lenormand s’est enfoncé dans l’isolement et s’est 
enfin de compte condamné a ne rien comprendre de son époque. 
Lenormand lui-méme a publié, avant de mourir, deux volumes 
des Confessions d’un auteur dramatique, qui constituent un 
document de premier ordre sur la naissance de ses piéces et la 
vie théatrale de l’entre-deux-guerres. Enfin, dans the French 
Drama of the Unspoken, May Daniels a suivi 1l’évolution de 
Vécole dite du silence depuis le symbolisme et Maeterlinck 
jusqu’a ses principaux représentants, Vildrac, Denys Amiel et 
Jean-Jacques Bernard. Le livre abonde en remarques per- 
Spicaces sur les diverses formes de ce théatre de l’inexprimé, 
qui nait d’un désir de réalisme greffé sur la volonté d’échapper 
a la rigidité du langage, mais Mme Daniels ne se cache pas de 
préférer une poétique de l’expression 4 celle du silence. 

Jules Romains a été assez négligé depuis la guerre. André 
Cuisenier a poursuivi son volumineux commentaire hagio- 
graphique; dans Thédtre I (Eds. du Pavois), Paul Blanchart a 
décrit rapidement l’univers dramatique de l’écrivain pour y 
trouver plus d’intelligence que d’élan créateur; un article 
d’Orbis litterarum (1954) a résumé son théatre poétique;et 
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Jouvet a consacré 4 Knock un chapitre succulent dans Té- 
moignages du thédtre. 

La biographie de Cocteau par Margaret Crosland n’a pour 
notre propos qu’un intérét trés limité; elle signale toutefois les 
rapports étroits que Cocteau a entretenus dés son adolescence 
avec le théatre, de la Comédie Frangaise aux Ballets Russes, et 
de l’acteur de Max 4 Diaghilew. L’article amicalement lucide 
de Jean Boorsch dans le numéro 5 des Yale French Studies fait 
ressortir la contradiction fondamentale qui oppose la poétique 
de Cocteau a l’application mécanique qu’il en fait, l’exactitude 
du chiffre 4 la résonance du mythe. Seule la Machine infernale 
réussirait 4 équilibrer ces deux tendances contraires, et c’est 
d’ailleurs la piéce sur laquelle les critiques américains aiment 
a revenir dans leurs panoramas du théatre moderne: tels John 
Gassner, Eric Bentley, Francis Fergusson. La Dramaturgie 
de J. Cocteau, de Pierre Dubourg, par contre, est une étude 
passionnée du théatre et du cinéma de l’écrivain, qui apparait 
ici en rénovateur universel, en sourcier du langage dramatique 
perdu, en créateur d’une mythologie nouvelle, bref en unique 
détenteur du véritable orviétan. 

L’admiration, qui entraine Dubourg a d’excellentes analyses, 
atteint le résultat contraire dans le livre de Jacques de La- 
prade, Le Thédtre de Montherlant. Cet enthousiasme entretenu 
a grand renfort de citations et d’une allure effrénée masque a4 
peine la maigreur de la substance, et le style matamore drape 
mal un assez piteux mannequin. A cette phtisie galopante cor- 
respond le bavardage émoustillé de Montherlant et les femmes, 
ou Jeanne Sandelion conclut 4 un cété essentiellement féminin 
de son héros. Elle n’arrive pas a faire oublier les bottes 
meurtriéres portées par Simone de Beauvoir a l’auteur des 
Jeunes Filles. Cependant que Montherlant lui-méme s’explique 
gravement sur ses méthodes et intentions dans Noles de théatre, 
Maurice Bruéziére a insisté, dans le Thédtre contemporain, 
sur l’absence de charité de ses protagonistes, et Elena Quiroga 
a écrit un article polémique et peu persuasif dans Escorial 
(nov. 1949) pour prouver que Montherlant n’a rien compris a 
l’époque mise en scéne dans le Maitre de Santiago. 

Si Gabriel Marcel n’était un philosophe de talent et un cri- 
tique perspicace, son théatre n’aurait guere retenu l|’attention. 
Joseph Chenu lui a cependant consacré un livre trés nourri, ou 
il suit l’évolution paralléle du drame et de la philosophie de 
l’intimisme des premiéres piéces jusqu’au Monde casse, A 
partir duquel la participation a une situation est congue comme 
le signe et l’effet d’une participation a la totalité de l’étre. 
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Dans le Théatre contemporain, Marcel lui-méme a analysé plus 
briévement et plus clairement les rapports entre théatre et 
philosophie dans son oeuvre. Mais les idées ne suffisent pas a 
faire une piéce, et Marc Beigbeder, dans un article d’Esprit 
(oct. 1949) a mis férocement le doigt sur les défauts de ce théa- 
tre: arbitraire issu de l’opposition entre réalisme et intentions 
spiritualistes, style inerte, protagonistes ligotés par le talent 
satirique de l’auteur. 

Salacrou, dont Jacques Poujol a résumé, dans le French Re - 
view de mai 1954, les idées obsédantes en les rapprochant des 
préoccupations contemporaines, a fait l’objet d’une étude cha- 
leureuse de José van Esch, cependant que deux livres ont paru 
sur Anouilh: celui d’Hubert Gignoux, vivant et personnel, a la 
fois aventureux et mesuré, et celui déja cité d’Edward Owen 
Marsh, qui voit dans le mélange des contraires la grande con- 
tribution d’Anouilh au théatre. Donald Grossvogel, dans un in- 
téressant article du Romanic Review (dec. 1954), dégage le 
caractére fonciérement agressif du rire et salue en Anouilh le 
rénovateur de la farce. Seuls en seront convaincus ceux qui se 
prétent aux ébats d’un assez piétre écrivain. Les veuvres de 
Ghelderode, dont M. Grossvogel fait état, ou celles de Crom- 
melynck, qu’il ne mentionne pas, sont d’une autre qualité. Mais 
le théatre d’Anouilh a ses admirateurs, et Ernst Merion-Genast, 
dans le Zeitschrift fur franzbsische Sprache (1955), y voit une 
trajectoire sans fléchissement, tendue par le théme dela révolte 
et dont l’Alouwette serait ala fois la solution et le couronnement. 
Gabriel Marcel se montre moins indulgent dans 1’excellent arti- 
cle qu’il a consacré au tragique d’Anouilh dans la Revue de 
Paris (juin 1949). Il y signale le tournant du dramaturge aprés 
Médée, cependant que Jacques Poujol, dans un article du French 
Review (avril 1954) etudie l’?emprise grandissante du theme de 
la cruauté sur celui de la tendresse, et que Serge Radine, dans 
Vouvrage déja cité, n’hésite pas 4 souligner ce qu’il considere 
un véritabie déclin de pouvoir créateur. 

Rien d’essentiel n’a encore été fait sur le théatre de Camus. 
Le meilleur ouvrage général est pour l’instant celui de Roger 
Quillot, La Mer et les Prisons. Germaine Brée a Gdécrit, dans 
le French Review de 1949, les rapports de l’écrivain avec le 
Théatre de l’Equipe pendant sa jeunesse algérienne; et dans le 
numéro III de Comparative Literature, Walter Strauss a cherché 
les sources de Caligula. 

L’idéologie de Sartre a jusqu’a présent retenu la plupart de 
ses commentateurs. Ceux-ci conviennent généralement qu’elle 
nuit 4 la valeur dramatique de son théatre, sans que l’on sache 
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toujours au nom de quelle conception du drame ils arrivent 4 
cette conclusion. Elle est en tout cas partagée par les italiens 
Carlo Falconi et Filippo Gentiloni Silverj, chez qui prévaut le 
point de vue catholique; mais aussi par Nelly Cormeau dans son 
exposé simplifié sur la Littérature existentialiste et par Oreste 
Pucciani dans son article sur les Mouches, Orestes as Existen- 
tialist Hero (Philological Quarterly, 1949). L’étude la plus 
minutieuse demeure celle de Carlo Falconi (J. P. Sartre, Mo- 
dena, 1949); la plus claire, celle de J. Campbell dans son petit 
manuel des Editions Universitaires; la plus totalitaire et la 
plus révélatrice, celle de Francis Jeanson dans son Sartre par 
lui-méme, dont l’analyse est centrée sur le théme du batard 
dans l’oeuvre sartrienne. Il faudrait enfin mentionner un trés 
intéressant “symposium” sur le Diable et le bon Dieu, paru 
dans Le Théatre contemporain. 

Cependant que l’oeuvre de Beckett apparait comme un cul- 
de-sac auquel chacun s’empresse de rendre visite mais ou per- 
sonne ne se soucie de s’installer, les directions ébauchées par 
les récentes tentatives d’Arthur Adamov, de Romain Weingarten 
et surtout d’Eugéne Ionesco ne sont pas encore assez précises 
pour se préter a des mises au point durables. Ce sont elles, 
pourtant, qui risquent de nourrir la critique des années 4a venir, 
si aucun dramaturge de valeur ne surgit pour tirer le théatre 
frangais des fondriéres ot il parait engagé a l’heure actuelle. 


FRENCH LITERATURE SINCE WORLD WAR II: 
CRITICISM AND RESEARCH 


Ii 
THE NCVEL 
Laurent LeSage 


Pennsylvania State University 


A few months ago in the Nouvelle Revue frangaise a young 
writer described the novel as a moribund art and asserted that 
its critics were sadly shaking their heads. All attempts in the 
novel to break away from the formula of Balzac have failed, he 
announced; all we are offered today is still the study of passions 
in a given milieu. 

Alain Robbe-Grillet is the author of a new kind of novel, one 
that indeed may start a trend, but criticism dealing with the 
novel since 1946 suggests anything but a dying art and bored 
critics. The novel is still king, as M. Henri Peyre describes it 
in his recent survey of the subject, and the passionate concern 
of the many able and vigorous young critics who flourish in 
France today. They testify, moreover, to just the opposite of M. 
Robbe-Grillet’s assertion, to the great difference that exists 
between the contemporary French novel and the “Balzac for- 
mula.” Today psychological studies, milieux studies — realism 
in the 19th century sense—are left in the main to second- 
raters. The great authors have forsaken description of life for 
meditation upon life, science for metaphysics. Their goal is no 
longer to create outside of themselves an artistic monument in 
the Flaubertian sense, autonomous and eternal, nor even, in- 
deed, to translate a personal sensibility. A novel is now a vehi- 
cle for the expression of ideas addressed to humanity in the 
name of humanity here and now. 

With the alteration in the character of the novel, criticism 
has, of course, altered its procedures and objectives. Since 
novelists do not construct characters or compose scenes or tell 
stories any more, matters of technique can scarcely be prob- 
lems for the critic. Whatever rules he had to go by in measur- 
ing a work, whatever norms or standards, have therefore had to 
be abandoned, for they can apply only to technique. He cannot 
be objective since the author does not wish his work to stand by 
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itself but boldly beckons discussion on a man to man basis. The 
critic can deal with a novel only on the novelist’s terms, and if 
the writer leads him away from art to philosophy, from the 
eternal into the historical, he must follow. He therefore con- 
siders today that his business is to accept the writer’s invita- 
tion to discussion, and ponder with him over what life is and 
how it should be lived. 

This concept of criticism has of course come in for a fair 
measure of mockery and abuse. As early as 1944 Henri Hell 
accused literary critics of an “excés d’une certaine tendance 
pseudo-philosophico-poétique qui plonge de plus en plus la cri- 
tique littéraire dans un charabia prétentieux et creux ....” He 
recommends that criticism return to literature. “De nos jours, 
une singuliére confusion régne dans la critique. Qui ne voit 
qu’on traite de poésie en termes philosophiques, de philosophie 
en termes de poésie, de peinture et de musique en termes de 
littérature, et de littérature en termes de morale?” In 1947, 
from across the channel, H. A. Mason complained of the lack of 
authoritative criticism in France, that a foreigner looks in vain 
for consensus of opinion or definitive qualitative judgments. 
Judgment, we should remark, is generally considered by modern 
critics to be part of their duties. But judgment less of artistic 
accomplishment than of moral significance. And without claims 
of finality, objectivity, or universality. I believe that is part of 
what Etiemble meant when he declared in Hygiéne des lettres 
that the only true criticism is the criticism of detail. Robert 
Kanters, too, regrets the absence of judgments, and, like Etiem- 
ble, opposes systematic criticism whether political or philo- 
sophic. This philosophic preoccupation, he declares, “conduit 
a n’attacher d’importance aux oeuvres qu’a proportion de leur 
contenu métaphysique... Et cela conduit encore aux joyeux 
débordements de langage que 1’on connait; on va de temporalité 
en déréliction, on mystifie et on néantise, on est irrévocable ou 
maléficieux, l’altérité est angoissante, l’authenticité inaliénable. 
On n’embrasse plus pour l’amour du grec, mais pour l’amour 
de la transcendance, et Cathos assume les antinomies de son 
sexe avec une spécificité ek-statique. Ah! la présence de ces 
écoliers limousins de |’existentialisme, et l’inconditionnelle 
turlupinade de ces grimauds et de ces précieuses frottées de 
philosophie 4 la mode. Joignez-y une religion sévére, qui 
n’admet que quelques grands dieux comme Sade et Lautréamont, 
Hegel et Raymond Roussel, Joyce et Heidegger....” In 1954 
Julien Benda — much less entertainingly — restated these griefs 
against the critics of today, accusing Sainte-Beuve for starting 
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criticism off to seek the man behind the work, Albert Thibaudet 
and Charles DuBos for promoting the concept of criticism as 
contact and collaboration. There seems only one reply to nos- 
talgic faultfinders: if critics return to a technique of the past, 
the novelist himself must first revert. And in spite of the de- 
preciations of the Bendas and the Caillois, the French novelist 
of today shows no such signs. 

The motto of French critics is taken from Baudelaire: “la 
critique doit étre partiale, passionnée, politique.” In their dis- 
cussions they express themselves vehemently and make no pre- 
tense of impartiality. They are not, we repeat, primarily deal- 
ing with esthetic accomplishments which may be judged with 
detachment, but moral issues in which they feel deep personal 
involvement. For many—perhaps most -— partial means per- 
sonal: the utterly candid expression of their own views. For 
others it is overtly or masked prejudice usually stemming from 
sectarianism. Many are political, at least in the sense of con- 
sciousness of social responsibility. Some definitely follow a 
party line. They are all passionate critics, either in the sense 
of deep seriousness or strong emotion. The pen is often lifted 
in enthusiasm, in fear, in scorn, at times with petulant impa- 
tience. And to describe our tragic and heroic age their expres- 
sion waxes eloquent and apocalyptical. What lassitude critics 
might feel before the modern novel—according to Robbe- 
Grillet, “enregistrée et commentée par l’ensemble de la cri- 
tique” — would only be in the realization of the enormity of the 
task they assume along with the novelists — that of defining and 
guiding man in the universe. 

Such appears to be the general temper of criticism in 
France today. By looking closer, of course, we encounter indi- 
vidual differences and emphasis, but rather too specific to es- 
tablish hard and fast categories. The grouping we shall follow 
to review the various critics should not be construed therefore 
as a Classification, but only as the demonstration of some criti- 
cal tendencies through representative critics. They are all, in 
some degree, critics of ideas—moralists, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians. If we choose to speak of Blanchot, Bataille, 
and Magny in this connection it is because they appear to be 
among the most representatively so. And also because these 
names are among the most distinguished in present-day French 
criticism. 

Maurice Blanchot is probably the most admired of all. Henri 
Peyre rates him very highly, Pierre Boisdeffre hails him as 
the best critic of ideas, Jean-Pierre Richard calls him the 
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Mallarmé of criticism. His viewpoint, his authors of predilec- 
tion, his preoccupations and technique have made him the favor- 
ite of the élite, who follow and continue his musings. Literature, 
Charles DuBos once said, is consciousness of life. Blanchot 
would agree, we believe, adding that criticism is consciousness 
of literature.* Without being interested in artistic values as 
such, he is however interested in the nature of art. From art 
he glides into ontology. There is no tradition in French criti- 
cism to which one can attach Blanchot. If to any tradition, he 
belongs rather to that of German philosophy. His work belongs 
in the domain of phenomenology of literature. With his Nouvelle 
Revue francaise articles, the volumes La Part du feu and L’Es- 
pace littéraire, he delves deeply into the substructure of litera- 
ture to analyze the basic problems of language, communication, 
and inspiration. His subjects — Kafka, Dostoievsky, the German 
Romantics, the French Symbolists, Blake, Sade, etc.—are 
chiefly those whose illumination does not come from the tradi- 
tional “clarté francaise.” Through them he pursues the an- 
guished themes of man’s loneliness and death, the solitude of 
the artist who attempts to communicate through language. His 
own means of communication, we should note, is too complicated 
with poetry and myth to reach the common reader or the “hon- 
néte homme” of yore. Without believing, like M. Benda, that all 
criticism should so limit itself, one may suspect that a part of 
Blanchot’s prestige with the “happy few” rests upon his incom- 
prehensibility. 

Because he is concerned mainly with poetry, we can make 
here but passing reference to Georges Bataille. The nature and 
the quality of his critical meditations, however, call his name 
to mind after Blanchot’s. Eroticism and a Nietszchean mysti- 
cism are among the major themes of his highly original literary 
analysis. Bataille is the director of the magazine Critique, a 
unique venture in reviewing, highly laudable as such and for its 
standards of excellence. Rather than a routine coverage of new 
books, it offers a synthesis of contemporary opinion upon a 
given subject. Among its collaborators figure such names as 
Jean Paulhan, Roger Caillois, Monnerot, and Blanchot who tend 
to push its discussion towards philosophy. 

Claude-Edmonde Magny is another brilliant critic of philo- 
sophic turn of mind to gain prominence after the war. Her in- 
terests, too, go beyond French borders towards the English, 


*After writing this, I note that George Poulet, in discussing Blanchot, 
says that criticism is criticism of consciousness. 
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American, and German writers favorite in advanced circles. 
Défense de la critique contains a clear statement of the modern 
French concept of criticism. She considers the critic’s primary 
task is to decipher and transmit the author’s message. The 
judgment he passes involves primarily comparing what the au- 
thor tries to do with what he does. It is his soul rather than his 
technique that interests Mme. Magny. She cites the Baudelaire 
phrase with approval in defense of a personal and vehement 
criticism. 

The same philosophical preoccupation colors the writing of 
those critics like Albérés, Boisdeffre, Nadeau, Simon, Picon 
who specialize in the broad surveys. But their declared rdéle is 
to define shifts in sensibility, and therefore they concern them- 
selves more with mankind and art in our times than with man 
and art as such. In 1945 Albérés, at the age of twenty-four, 
published Portrait de notre héros, proclaiming our era a tragic 
one and showing how the philosophies of Nietszche and Kierke- 
gaard had filtered into the novel. He has taken the public pulse 
at frequent intervals since—La Révolte des écrivains d’au- 
jourd’hui, L’Aventure intellectuelle du XXiéme siécle, Les 
Hommes traqués, and his recent Bilan littéraire review the 
field and analyze the ideals and the torments of our *“Prome- 
thean” age. Albérés’ manner is quite emphatic and his mythol- 
ogy, his oratory, and philosophical jargon at times can become 
heavy. Moreover his prophetic conjurations do not blind us to 
partial truths, inexact superlatives and arbitrary distinctions. 
His eye is very keen, however, and his youthful exuberance is 
stimulating. 

The precocious Métamorphose de la littérature (1947-1949) 
by Pierre Méraud de Boisdeffre startled the Syndicat des Cri- 
tiques into awarding it their prize. It presumed to define and 
evaluate the modern masters of French prose and, with reckless 
imprudence, aired the young critic’s views. A militant Chris- 
tian, Boisdeffre is drawn to authors of partiality and those who 
invite religious discussion. He has little esthetic concern — 
“... nous parait vaine toute esthétique qui ne suppose pas d’en- 
gagement moral ou ne débouche sur aucune perspective méta- 
physique” — and adopts the phrase of Baudelaire cited already 
by Magny. He conceives of literature as meditation upon life. 
Characteristically Boisdeffre, who was thirteen in 1939, speaks 
in the name of his generation, and not without great oratorical 
flourish. 

In contrast with Albérés’ and Boisdeffre’s declamatory style, 
Maurice Nadeau writes in a forthright, unpretentious manner, 
but too often spiced with mocking irony to claim objectivity. 
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His career dates, like Albérés’ and Gaéton Picon’s, from 1945, 
the year of Histoire du surréalisme and of his appointment as 
literary editor of Combat. Some of the articles that appeared 
in that paper constitute the volume entitled Littévature présente 
(1952). In its introduction Nadeau explains his position vis-a-vis 
literature and his critical approach. He shares the intelligentsia 
taste for Sade, Stendhal, Dostoievsky, Joyce, Conrad, Kafka. His 
interest in them is philosophical. Works that leave the reader 
unchanged are worthless ones, he asserts, and bluntly admits, 
“Je n’ai pas l’admiration esthétique.” For him the work is the 
key to the man behind it and to the times in which he lives. 

Pierre-Henri Simon surveys the contemporary scene without 
the fervent involvement of the younger critics. In neat, well- 
organized essays he adopts the aloof tone of a bien-pensant and 
common sensical French bourgeois. But, like Albérés and the 
others, he is more concerned with Weltanschauung than with 
Kunstanschauung. His avowed purpose is to sound out the times, 
to ascertain what concept of man prevails among our important 
writers. A critic must judge as well as define, Simon believes, 
and frequently takes issue with an author’s views. He denies 
parti-pris in his approach, but one often feels that the authors 
as much as the heroes are on trial in Procés du héros and 
L’Homme en procés. 

In 1947, when Mr. Mason made his attack upon postwar 
French critics, he singled out Gaéton Picon’s Malraux as an 
illustration of their faults. He described the young essayist as 
uncritical, inconsistent, and guilty of a sentimental approach to 
his subject. Picon’s views on matters of style, Mason declared, 
were those of a schoolboy, and his own style was fancy and lyri- 
cal, inflated with rhetorical bravura. We need not defend Picon 
as an individual or excuse him for his youth. Inconsistency, 
sentimental approach, rhetorical bravura are not only charac- 
teristic of this generation of critics, but inherent in their con- 
cept of criticism. But need we defend a concept of criticism 
which has stimulated essays of great vitality and significance? 

Concerning matters of style, we may say that Gaéton Picon 
— however we may judge his early efforts—is one of the few 
among the young French critics of today who are keenly inter- 
ested in esthetic questions. L’Ecrivain et son ombre (1953), the 
fruit of several years’ study and reflexion, is a very serious 
attempt to define the nature of esthetics and determine whether 
a method of establishing artistic values can exist apart from 
other approaches to the arts. Guy Michaud, too, does not side- 
step the esthetic question. In his Introduction a une science de 
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la littérature (1950) he emphasizes metaphor and imagery as 
vital critical approaches to an author. Both these works push 
further the search begun some years before by Jean Hytier in 
Les Arts de la littérature for rules governing esthetic appre- 
ciation. In practice, however, matters of purely esthetic inter- 
est continue to be dealt with summarily or haphazardly by 
French critics, and the lexicographic analysis practiced by the 
Anglo-Saxon New Critics and by the Chicago school of neo- 
Aristotelianism has not been taken up in France. 

There are exceptions of course to the generalization that 
French critics in practice ignore the esthetic approach. Yves 
Gandon continues to devote himself to matters of style. Criticus 
continues his amusing analysis of writers’ expression. But the 
exception of interest is André Brincourt, twenty-six years old 
in 1947 when Désarroi de l’écriture appeared. He adheres to 
the concept of passionate and subjective criticism, but since he 
believes that philosophy and the novel make an absurd couple, 
he would push criticism into purely literary channels. Ideas, he 
declares, are secondary in importance. It is their expression 
that counts. In a work published last year he undertakes to 
analyze the esthetic ideas and accomplishments of Proust, 
Bergson, and Malraux. What Brincourt objected to under the 
name of philosophy is social involvement and political adher- 
ence. His call for critics to return to literature was a protest 
specifically against Sartre, who two years before, in the first 
issue of Temps modernes, had demanded that literature rally to 
engagement and collectivity. 

No one indeed has strayed further from esthetics or pure 
literature than Jean-Paul Sartre. Concerned exclusively with 
ideas, his studies of writers like Giraudoux, Baudelaire are 
philosophical, sociological, or psychological. Saint-Génet is a 
particularly excellent example of his psychoanalytical and 
Marxist criticism. Sartre’s powerfully stated case for litera- 
ture as propaganda, his historical concern have made him one 
of the great chiefs of postwar French criticism, with many fer- 
vent disciples and many vigorous foes. On ideological grounds 
he is opposed most vehemently by the Christian critics. In the 
name of literature and criticism his chief opponent is probably 
Jean Paulhan of the Nouvelle Revue frangaise. In the last few 
years Sartre seems less important generally both to writers 
and critics, but politics and sectarianism must always be reck- 
oned with in French literary criticism. Among the intellectuals 
committed to Communism, apart from such literary high priests 
and bosses as Aragon and Breton, Claude Roy is a critic of 
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stature. He conceives of liberalism as “morale en action.” One 
could read, however, his chatty anecdotal criticism in Descrip- 
tions critiques and Le Commerce des classiques without being 
aware of his politics. Communism and militant marxism in 
literary criticism find more vehement expression in the news- 
papers and the journals such as the Lettres frangaises, La 
Penseée, and the Nouvelle critique. 

Cther than Marxist criticism, and, of course, pure erudition, 
the only critical technique that could be called scientific or sys- 
tematic in France today is the psychoanalytic. With that orien- 
tation we have the works of Pierre Abraham and Gaston Bache- 
lard in which an author’s imagery is studied as a key to his 
personality. Partially in the psychological domain is the very 
important and original work of Georges Poulet who analyzes 
temporal and spatial concepts in fiction, and the work of Jean- 
Pierre Richard which M. Poulet prefaced. Littérature et Sen- 
sation approaches several nineteenth-century novelists from the 
angle “Tout commence par la sensation.” 

To conclude our brief review of the tendencies of contempo- 
rary French criticism and some of the outstanding exponents, 
let us return for a moment to Guy Michaux, for he advocates a 
cover-all criticism uniting all varieties. Realizing that would 
be too much for any single critic, he recommends a sort of task 
force collaboration. But he insists all methods must be sys- 
tematically employed to isolate and define the genius of a work. 
Metaphysics — Michaux believes the critic to be a M. Jourdain, 
speaking metaphysics whether he knows it or not — esthetics, 
sociology, psychology, psychoanalysis — yes, even graphology, 
phrenology, etc. —all the applied sciences should be used and 
coordinated to achieve a universal criticism. We need not push 
to the extremes M. Michaux goes, for some of his recommen- 
dations about training the intuition, his idea of a “scientific 
method” not limited to the rational seem chimerical. It is sen- 
sible, however, to welcome a variety of approaches, for what 
each has to contribute to our appreciation of a work. We would 
turn around a phrase of Roger Caillois to read: the fact that 
Jean Paulhan is right does not make Sartre wrong! 

Scholars have not lagged behind critics in exploiting new 
techniques. Several of the great masters of the French novel 
have undergone transformation and rejuvenation thereby. We 
have Balzac the mystic, Hugo the visionary, Zola the epic poet. 
Although it is a novelist rather than a scholar who put Zola on 
the psychoanalyst’s couch, most of the brilliant and original 
work in literary history today is done by persons in the schools. 
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The authors of the little volumeaon literary criticism prepared 
for the Que sais-je? series chide the academic critics for their 
routine presentation, their excessive modesty, their lack of a 
philosophy and a sense of adventure. Such writing continues to 
exist today, and quite justifiably so—in textbooks, theses, and 
works of pure erudition. But the Lansonian method is not a 
fetish with the professors. 

They have furthermore tried new approaches to literature in 
general. Helmut Hatzfeld chose the path of art in his study of 
artistic and literary affinities which obtained the MLA Oxford 
award in 1952. Henri Peyre endorsed and popularized the gen- 
eration approach towards literary history with his Générations 
littéraires. Cther scholars have conducted inquiries of a philo- 
sophic nature in regard to the novel: Georges Poulet, whom I 
have already alluded to, and Erich Auerbach who studied the 
literary representation to reality in Mimesis. Finally, the sci- 
entific linguists, very active in this country, have begun to turn 
their attention to literature, and promise great things. 


KARL HILLEBRAND: BEKEHRTER REVOLUTIONAR 
Ulrich K. Goldsmith 


Yale University 


L’alliance de la France et de la 
Prusse n’est pas [aux yeux de |’auteur |, 

. une question d’opportunité 
seulement, désirable dans l|’intérét 
momentané des deux Etats; ce n’est pas 
moins que la cause méme de la civilisation... 


— Karl Hillebrand in La Prusse 
contemporaine, 1867 


Karl Hillebrand ist eine vara avis. In den ersten litera- 
rischen Revuen Frankreichs, Englands, Deutschlands und Italiens 
— ja, auch in der North American Review in Boston — sind seine 
Essays, von ihm in den Originalsprachen verfasst, zwischen 
1865 und 1885 erschienen. Zur breiten Durchdringung der vier 
westeuropdischen Literaturen kam bei ihm eine systematische 
Vertiefung in die Geschichte, speziell des 16., 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts hinzu. George Saintsbury, im dritten Band seiner 
History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, moquiert 
sich allerdings tiber den “kosmopolitischen Vielschreiber Karl 
Hillebrand”; in Anlehnung an Sir William Gilbert beklagt sich 
Saintsbury, dass Hillebrand den “temptations to belong to other 
nations” anheimgefallen sei.’ Hillebrand spreche tiber Franzo- 
sen von einem franzésischen Standpunkt, tiber Deutsche vom 
deutschen, und iiber Englander vom englischen Standpunkt! So 
wie ein Englander englisch sei, solle ein Deutscher auch hubsch 
deutsch bleiben. Das sei die Moral von der Geschichte des 
Antdus! 

Wenn Hillebrand zur Zeit der Fallung dieses Richtspruchs 
(1904) noch gelebt hatte, wire es ihm sicher ein Genuss gewe- 
sen, sich mit Saintsbury auseinanderzusetzen. Als ihm einst 
von einer Dame vorgeworfen wurde, sein Buch Frankreich und 
die Franzosen sei “zu franzdsisch flr einen Deutschen, Zu 
deutsch fiir einen Franzosen,”* beteuerte er, dass ihm nie Lob 
so wohl getan habe wie dieser Tadel. Denn, so erklart er, das 
héchste Ideal eines Schriftstellers mtisse darin bestehen, “einen 
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Standpunkt zu erklimmen und darauf zu beharren, auf dem er 
sich ausser- und oberhalb der nationalen, politischen und re- 
ligidsen Parteileidenschaften zu halten vermag.” Ubrigens 
verleugnet er keineswegs seinen deutschen Ursprung und seine 
deutschen Sympathien; darin hat auch die Scharfe, mit der er 
seinen Landsleuten éfters die Wahrheit sagt, ihre Begriindung. 
Andrerseits haben die Probleme, denen er als Deutscher in 
Frankreich begegnet ist, und der franzésische Teil seiner Bil- 
dung sowohl seine politische Haltung dem Ursprungslande ge- 
gentiber wie seine Maasstadbe als Kritiker in hohem Maasse 
mitbestimmt. Aus dem jungen Revolutiondr in Hessen wurde 
sehr rasch ein aristokratisch-konservativer deutscher Welt- 
mann im Ausland. Die Umstinde dieser Entwicklung und ihre 
Wirkung auf Hillebrands Weltbild sollen hier untersucht werden. 
Dabei médge es erlaubt sein, die Prinzipien anzuwenden, nach 
denen Hillebrand selber im Gefolge Herders so gerne verfuhr, 
d. h. der Besprechung seiner Ideen soll eine Betrachtung des 
Mannes und seiner Zeit vorangeschickt werden. 

Schon die 4usseren Daten von Hillebrands Lebenslauf schil- 
lern in buntem Licht und reflektieren die aufregendsten poli- 
tischen und geistigen Momente des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Im 
Jahre 1829 ist er in Giessen geboren, als Sohn des Literatur- 
und Philosophieprofessors Joseph Hillebrand und einer rhein- 
frankischen Mutter, die dem Frankfurter Bettina-Kreise ver- 
bunden war. Es lag nahe, dass der Junge, schon als Schulbub 
mit Werther und Wilhelm Meister vertraut, aktiv am elterlichen 
Goethekult teilnahm. Als junger Student war er auf Besuch in 
England und erwarb sich eine grtindliche Kenntnis der Sprache. 
Aus jener Zeit stammt auch seine spontane Liebe fiir dieses 
Land. Dem Ideal des gentleman verschrieb er sich nach der 
Lekttire von Bulwer Lyttons Pelham. 

1848 wurde Hillebrand Mitglied einer Turnerschaft an der 
Universitat der Heimatstadt und damit zugleich begeisterter 
Fiirsprecher eines einigen Deutschland. Teilnahme an dem 
demokratisch-revolutiondren Aufstand in Baden, an der Seite 
des gleichaltrigen Karl Schurz, brachte ihn in die beriichtigten 
Rastadter Kasematten. Der Gefahr, standrechtlich erschossen 
zu werden, entging er, zusammen mit einigen Leidensgenossen, 
durch nachtliche Flucht, wobei ihn seine Schwester Marie ge- 
schickt untersttitzte, die sich als Magd im Gefangnisspital ver- 
dingt hatte. Der Weg ins Freie fiihrte durch die Kloaken, und 
Hillebrand wurde ohnmachtig; ein franzésischer Gefihrte nahm 
ihn rettend auf die Schulter, und gliicklicherweise fand sich ein 
Kahn, auf dem sie tiber den Rhein setzten, wahrend ihnen die 
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Kugeln der Verfolger um die Ohren pfiffen. Uber Strassburg 
ging es nach Paris, wohin Marie vorangegangen war. Neun 
Monate lang arbeitete Hillebrand als Sekretir Heinrich Heines, 
der — c1mals schon leidend — ihm Teile des ersten Entwurfs des 
Romanzero in die Feder diktierte, im iibrigen aber den Rat gab, 
franzosisch zu schreiben und “nicht vor das Publikum zu treten, 
bis [er sich]... durch griindliche Vorbereitung zu allen Priifen- 
gen und Bestehung dieser Priifung*n der franzésischen Bildung 
ganz bemichtigt hatte.”* Ein Rat, den Hillebrand nicht sogleich 
befolgte. Zur gréssten rge der Schwester liess er sich in 
Paris wieder mit radikalgesinnten deutschen Fliichtlingen ein. 
Es gelang ihr aber, ihn zu bewegen, nach Bordeaux zu gehen, wo 
er in wohlhabenden deutschen Kaufmannskreisen Fuss fasste. 
Auch kam er mit anregenden Franzosen und Italienern in enge- 
ren Kontakt. An einen reichen Weinhandler verheiratet, lebte 
dort Jessie Laussot, geb. Taylor, die sich seiner getreulich 
annahm. Diese interessante Frau war eine Freundin von Hans 
von Bulow und hat auch im Leben Richard Wagners eine Rolle 
gespielt. Die lebenslangliche Freundschaft mit Kar1 Hillebrand, 
die sich in Bordeaux ankniipfte, fiihrte zwanzig Jahre spdter 
(1879) in Florenz, wo sie als Witwe lebte, zur spdten, gltick- 
lichen Ehe. 

Durch Sprach- und Literaturunterricht verdiente Hillebrand 
sich in Bordeaux seinen Lebensunterhalt. Gleichzeitig begann 
er- Seine wissenschaftlichen Studien. Der bisherige Anhanger 
Hegels vertiefte sich von 1852 an mit gltihender Begeisterung 
in Schopenhauer. Erst 1857 machte er mit Heines Rat Ernst 
und setzte sich das Ziel, in den franzOsischen Staatsdienst ein- 
zutreten. Im Laufe von fiinf Jahren erwarb er sich alle aka- 
demischen Grade vom Bachaut bis zum Doctorat an der Sor- 
bonne, letzteres mit einer lateinischen These (1860) iiber die 
christliche Epik (Dante, Milton und Klopstock) und einer franz6- 
sischen tiber die Florentiner Chronik des Dino Compagni (1862), 
eines Zeitgenossen Dantes. In den friihen sechziger Jahren 
hielt Hillebrand in Bordeaux eine Reihe von Vortrdgen tiber 
Goethe, und 1863 erhielt er eine Professur fiir auslandische 
Literatur an der Staatlichen Akademie in Douai. Damit war er 
im Staatsdienst. Von Douai war es leicht, Verbindungen mit 
dem nahen Paris aufzunehmen, und von 1866 an wurde Hille- 
brand regelmdssiger Mitarbeiter der Revue critique, des Jour- 
nal des débats, der Revue moderne und der Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Er kannte Manner wie Flaubert, Taine, Renan und 
Sainte-Beuve. Letzteren verehrte er als vorbildlichen Litera- 
turkritiker. Er verkehrte in den Salons der Mme Peyronnet und 
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der Grifin d’Agoult—der beriihmten Freundin Franz Liszts. 
Im Jahre 1866 wurde Hillebrand franzésischer Staatsbiirger. 

Der Kriegsausbruch 1870 brachte die zweite einschneidende 
Wendung in seinem Leben. Im Bahnhof von Lille wurde er beim 
Einstecken eines nach Darmstadt adressierten Briefes von 
einigen Umstehenden als “preussischer Spion” beschimpft und 
beinahe gelyncht. Er floh nach England. Dort nahm er einen 
Auftrag der Londoner Times an, fiir sie als Sonderberichterstat- 
ter nach Italien zu gehen, wo gerade der Feldzug im Gange war, 
der mit der Eroberung Roms endete. Nach dem Kriege blieb 
Hillebrand in Italien und wurde in Florenz ansdssig. 

Von offizieller deutscher Seite suchte man ihn ins Reich 
zurtickzulocken, indem man ihm einen 4usserst wichtigen Pos- 
ten im Elsass anbot; ihm sollte die Neueinrichtung des Unter- 
richtswesens tibertragen werden. Fiir eine solche Aufgabe ware 
er natiirlich wie kein anderer geeignet gewesen. Aus persé6n- 
lichen Grtinden lehnte er jedoch ab: “Denn,” schreibt er an 
Heinrich von Sybel (Nov. 1870), “wie soll ich vergessen, dass 
ich zwanzig Jahre lang in Frankreich Gastfreundschaft, sieben 
Jahre Staatsdienst, vier Jahre Biirgerrecht genossen—.”* Ob 
er tatsdchlich seine Staatsangeh6rigkeit noch einmal wechselte, 
ist mir nicht bekannt. 

Mehrere Rufe an deutsche Universitaten schlug er gleichfalls 
aus. Seis nun, dass er das Leben des freien Schriftstellers 
vorzog, oder dass er tiberhaupt ftirchtete, sich nicht mehr so 
leicht in deutsche Lebensgewohnheiten einftigen zu kénnen — er 
beschloss, im Auslande zu bleiben. Florenz war bis zum Le- 
bensende sein Wohnsitz. Dort richtete er sich ein Heim ein, in 
dem dann spater seine Frau waltete und offenes Haus hielt fiir 
einen einzigartigen Kreis geistvoller und talentierter Menschen. 
Neben dem Bildhauer Adolph von Hildebrand verkehrten bei ihm 
die Maler Hans von Marées und Arnold Bécklin, die Kunsthisto- 
riker Konrad Fiedler und Adolf Bayersdorfer, der feine Hu- 
manist und Katull-Ubersetzer Theodor Heyse (Paul Heyses 
Onkel) und, von 1877 an, die junge Schriftstellerin Isolde Kurz, 
die in ihren Florentinischen Evinnerungen die Personlichkeiten 
und Atmosphdare dieser Gruppe lebendig beschrieben hat. Flo- 
renz war, um mit ihr zu reden, “die vornehme Stadt, wo sich 
alle begegnen, die in der Welt eine geistige Bedeutung erlangt 
haben.”° 

Es war Hillebrand leicht, Beziehungen mit prominenten Ita- 
lienern anzukniipfen, darunter mit dem alteingesessenen Flo- 
rentiner Politiker Ubaldino Peruzzi und dem grossen Historiker 
und Staatsmann Pasquale Villari aus Neapel, der seit 1848 in 
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Florenz im Exil lebte. Hillebrand war Mitbegrtinder eines 
“circolo filologico,” der zu einem Treffpunkt der Gelehrten 
wurde. Sein schriftstellerischer Ruf erstreckte sich nun auch 
uber den Ozean bis nach Boston: die North American Review 
druckte 1872/73 seinen auf Englisch geschriebenen, langen, 
dreiteiligen Artikel tiber Herder. Drei weitere englische Arti- 
kel erschienen in der Fortnightly Review zwischen 1871 und 74. 
In Frankreich dagegen veréffentlichte er seit dem Kriege nichts 
mehr. Einen schon friiher auf Franzésisch erschienenen Essay 
tiber die “berliner Gesellschaft von 1789 bis 1815” gab er jetzt 
(1871), erweitert, auf Italienisch in die Nuova Antologia. Wei- 
tere, allerdings nicht sehr zahlreiche italienische Aufsitze 
(darunter einen tiber Heine) liess er in der Rassegna settimanale 
zwischen 78 und 80 erscheinen. 

Die Umsiedlung nach Florenz sollte Hillebrands letzte sein; 
im Alter von 55 Jahren raffte ihn ein friiher Tod dahin. Umso 
groésser war die Lebensfiille und der Arbeitsertrag der kurzbe- 
messenen Jahre seiner Reife. Bevor ich aber auf die Tatigkeit 
der letzten Jahre eingehe, mége mir ein Blick auf Hillebrands 
politische Einstellung gestattet sein. Wie verschieden muss der 
Mann des ruhig abgewogenen Urteils, dieser erfolgreiche Ge- 
lehrte, der durch eleganten Stil und weltmannische Formen ge- 
fiel, von dem demokratischen Achtundvierziger gewesen Sein; 
wie verschieden der vornehm Stolze, der mit seiner unerschiit- 
terlichen Liebe fiir Frankreich und England ein gut Teil pa- 
triotischer Begeisterung fiir Bismarck und sein neues Reich 
verband, von dem hitzképfigen Studenten der Giessener Zeit, der 
mit den Freischaren nach Baden lief! Bekanntlich ist Karl Hil- 
lebrand nicht der einzige ausgewanderte 48er, den man in einem 
neuen Vaterland als aufgeklarten Konservativen wiederfindet. 

Karl Hillebrand dachte ungern an seine revolutionzien An- 
fange zurtick, die er nach Ludwig Bambergers Bericht spater 
als “Jugendeselei” zu bezeichnen pflegte.° Uberhaupt lehnte er 
es immer wieder ab, Tatsachen aus seinem Privatleben an die 
Offentlichkeit gelangen zu lassen, und er verbat sich jede Veréf- 
fentlichung aus seinen Korrespondenzen. Nur wenige Briefe 
sind mit Genehmigung der Witwe und ein paar weitere noch nach 
ihrem Tode gedruckt worden, darunter solche an Hans von 
Biilow, Friedrich Nietzsche, Henrich von Sybel und Heinrich von 
Treitschke.’ Zu den sparlichen darin enthaltenen Angaben kom- 
men noch die skizzenartigen Berichte von ftinf Zeitgenossen 
hinzu—dem genannten Ludwig Bamberger, Heinrich Hom- 
berger,” Alfred von Reumont,’ Friedrich Dernburg'® und Isolde 
Kurz. Dariiber hinaus muss man sich, was die Entwicklung von 
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Hillebrands Leben und Denken betrifft, auf seine eigenen Schrif- 
ten stiitzen. 

Eine kleine Andeutung, die “Jugendeselei” betreffend, findet 
sich in einem Brief Hillebrands an Malvida von Meysenbug, die 
Romanschriftstellerin, Frauenrechtlerin und zeitweilige Freun- 
din Nietzsches, mit der Hillebrand in seiner Jugend bekannt 
war und anscheinend spater einen brieflichen Kontakt aufrecht- 
erhielt. Sie hatte Deutschland seinerzeit verlassen, weil die 
preussische Polizei sie unter Publikationsverbot stellte. Im 
Jahre 1869 erhielt er von ihr den ersten Band ihrer Memoiren 
einer Idealistin. In seinem Dankesbrief versichert Hillebrand 
die Verfasserin galant seines persGnlichen Interesses an den 
geschilderten Ereignissen der 48er Revolution, die auch ihm 
gar manches Erlebte ins Gedachtnis rufe. Er setzt aber gleich 
hinzu: “Mein Weg der Entwicklung in religidser und politischer 
Uberzeugung war der genau entgegengesetzte wie der Ihre und 
48 hat mir als fritihe Enttduschung kein angenehmes Bild in der 
Seele gelassen.”" 

Ausfiihrlich hatte sich Hillebrand schon im Jahre 1867 mit 
der Geschichte—und Vorgeschichte—der “Fehlgeburt” von 
1848 in seinem grossen franz6sischen Essay tiber den Histori- 
ker Ludwig Haéusser auseinandergesetzt. Dieser Heidelberger 
Professor war auch aktiv an den Ereignissen beteiligt gewesen 
und hatte das beriihmte Frankfurter Vorparlament einberufen. 
Der Essay gibt ein lebhaftes Bild der politischen Situation im 
vormarZlichen Deutschland. Dabei betont Hillebrand, dass so- 
wohl der nationale wie der freiheitliche Gedanke auf Abwege 
geraten ware: auf der einen Seite gab es die unreifen Schwar- 
mer und Verkiinder eines “etwas kitinstlichen und leicht theatra- 
lischen Patriotismus.” “Wer erinnert sich nicht,” so bemerkt 
er, “an den deutschen Studenten im klassischen Kostiim, mit 
langen blonden Haaren, die ihm bis auf die Schulter herabfallen, 
mit offenem Hemdkragen, die alte Trikolore [d.h. schwarz-rot- 
gold] unter der Weste versteckt? Geheime Gesellschaften 
wurden gegriindet, wo man von der Wiederherstellung des 
Hohenstaufenreiches traumte, wo man sogar den glorreichen 
Arminius, den Besieger des Varus, im Liede pries, und wo man 
mit Leidenschaft das Turnen betrieb, das einem degenerierten 
Geschlecht die Starke seiner Ahnen wiederbringen sollte. Hier 
gelobte man mit ewigen Schwiiren, die Treue, die Tugend und 
das Vaterland zu lieben, und die wdlsche Frivolitat und Un- 
gldubigkeit (la frivolité et incrédulité gauloises) zu hassen.”!? 
Toricht, so urteilt Hillebrand, seien die Regierungen gewesen, 
die diese Kindereien verfolgten. 
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Von diesen Patrioten, die dem Vaterland “inter pocula” zum 
Ruhme verhelfen wollten, waren die doktrindren, jakobinisch 
angehauchten Radikalen zu unterscheiden, die Erben der Jung- 
deutschen, fiir die Paris das neue Jerusalem war und die den 
Kultus des contrat social und des Nationalkonvents betrieben. 
Die Idee der Gleichheit war ihnen wichtiger als die der Frei- 
heit. Die Mitte wurde schliesslich von den gemassigten Libera- 
len gebildet, die 1847 die sogenannte “Gothaer Partei” griinde- 
ten. Zu ihr gehérte der realpolitisch denkende Hiusser. Fast 
als einziger in seiner Partei aber warnte dieser davor, dass 
die Radikalen fiir den nationalen Gedanken die gréssere Gefahr 
bildeten als die Reaktion. Ihm gab die Entwicklung recht, als 
durch die unbedachte Anstiftung bewaffneter Aufstinde der 
Reaktion die gerne von ihr ergriffene Gelegenheit geboten 
wurde, die ganze Erneuerungsbewegung gewaltsam zu unter- 
driicken. 

Hillebrands Sympathien sind, zur Entstehungszeit des Arti- 
kels, ganz auf der Seite der Hausserschen Liberalen.’* Wo 
stand er aber damals als Student? Seiner ganzen Mentalitat und 
Erziehung nach ist es unwahrscheinlich, dass er auf der doktri- 
ndrradikalen Seite gestanden hat. Vielmehr diirfte die Be- 
schreibung der romantisch-schwarmerischen Turner sicher die 
eigene Erfahrung wiedergeben. Seine “Jugendeselei” muss also 
darin bestanden haben, dass er sich in patriotischer Begeiste- 
rung fiir den Einheitsgedanken von den Revolutionaren hat 
mitreissen lassen. 

Sein Patriotismus hat ihn spater nie verlassen, wenn er auch 
reifere Formen annahm und die Anpassung an das Leben in 
Frankreich zuliess. Im Auslande muss er schon bald zu der 
Uberzeugung gekommen Sein, dass ein einiges Deutschland nur 
unter Preussens Fiihrung verwirklicht werden kénne. Er er- 
wihnt in einem Brief an Heinrich v. Treitschke (6. Dez. 1879), 
dass er im Jahre 1860 in der freien Reichsstadt Frankfurt an 
einem Essen teilgenommen habe. Als er sich erhob und die 
Mitgidste einlud, auf ein schwarzweisses Deutschland zu trinken, 
sei er fast hinausgeworfen worden. Von anno 1866 ab wuchs 
seine Begeisterung fiir das starke junge Preussen und seinen 
grossen Staatsmann. Da den Franzosen bei den Ereignissen 
dieser Jahre aber hichst unbehaglich zumute ward, versuchte 
er in seinem Buch La Prusse contemporaine ihnen Preussen 
verstindlicher, wenn’nicht schmackhafter zu machen. In seiner 
Einleitung findet man die bezeichnenden Worte: “D’ailleurs, on 
a beau s’acclimater dans un pays auquel on est étranger par la 
naissance, on a beau en épouser les idées, les moeurs, les 
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intéréts et jusqu’aux passions, il vient des moments ou toutes 
les fibres secrétes qui vous rattachent aux racines du sol natal 
se mettent a vibrer involontairement” (S. vi). Auf Hillebrand 
trifft mutatis mutandis das zu, was er selbst tiber Petrarka ge- 
sagt hat, ndmlich dass dessen Entfernung von Italien es ihm 
mdglich gemacht habe, “die Umrisse des Vaterlandes ins Auge 
zu fassen.” Das Heranreifen in der Fremde sei noch eine hohe 
Schule des Patriotismus gewesen (II, 8). Dass Hillebrand sich 
durch seine Vermittlungs- und Erklérungsversuche in Frank- 
reich viele Feinde zuzog, hat ihm tiefen Schmerz bereitet.* 
Der Vorfall in Lille, wie iiberhaupt die Kriegserklarung und 
ihre Folgen fiir Frankreich machten das Maass seiner Ent- 
tduschung voll. “Wie greulich ist dies Schauspiel in Frank- 
reich,” schreibt er (an Sybel, Nov. 1870), “mir deucht einen 
lieben geistreichen Freund plétzlich dem finstersten Wahnsinn 
verfallen zu sehen.” 

Nach seiner Niederlassung in Florenz hat Hillebrand es dann 
bewusst aufgegeben, sein Vaterland, geschweige denn das Zeit- 
gendssische Bismarcksche Reich, dem Wohlwollen des Auslan- 
des naherzubringen. Nur an England appeliert er noch einmal 
im Jahre 1871 in der Fortnightly Review. Unter dem Titel “The 
Prospects of Liberalism in Germany” sucht er mit fast krampf- 
hafter Beredsamkeit darzutun, dass das neugegriindete deutsche 
Reich MOoglichkeiten in sich berge, sich auf seine Art einst zu 
einer respektablen Demokratie zu entwickeln.’® Ebenfalls in 
England trat er noch einmal persGnlich als Vortragsredner auf, 
vermied aber in der Themenwahl die Politik und die Problema- 
tik der Gegenwart. Er gab einen Zyklus von sechs Vorlesungen 
liber German Thought from the Seven Years War to Goethe’s 
Death vor der Royal Institution of Great Britain im Mai und Juni 
1879. 

Eine ihm vom Istituto di Studi Superiovi in Florenz angebo- 
tene Professur ftir auswartige Literatur lehnte er ab. Privatim 
gab er zu, dass ihn dabei “die traurige Erfahrung, die [er] in 
Frankreich mit meinem Apostolate gemacht,” bestimmt habe. 
(an Sybel, ibid.) Die Resignation des Vierzigjahrigen beruhte 
zum Teil auch darauf, dass er die Fehler seiner Landsleute nur 
zu scharf erkannte. Die durch die Reichsschépfung hervorge- 
rufene Aufgeblasenheit der Deutschen bereitete ihm Unbehagen.?” 

So setzte der Schriftsteller von nun an alle Energie fiir ein 
umgekehrtes Apostolat ein, indem er den Deutschen die Litera- 
tur, die Geschichte und die Sitten ihrer Nachbarn in unermiid- 
licher Arbeit nahezubringen trachtete. Vier Jahre lang gab er 
eine eigene Zeitschrift namens Jtalia heraus, die es sich zum 
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Ziel setzte, den Deutschen einen Blick in das zeitgendssische 
Italien zu vermitteln. Der Herausgeber selbst beschrinkte sich 
in der Italia darauf, eine laufende “Ubersicht der politischen 
Lage Italiens” zu geben. Seine literarische Tatigkeit fand dage- 
gen in anderen deutschen Zeitschriften und Zeitungen ihren 
Niederschlag. Voriibergehend war er Mitarbeiter an den Preus - 
sischen Jahrbuichern. Es entstand aber eine Meinungsver- 
schiedenheit zwischen ihm und dem Herausgeber Heinrich von 
Treitschke anlasslich eines 4usserst kritischen Artikels, den 
Hillebrand tiber Gervinus geschrieben hatte (II, 197-280). Hille- 
brands Haupteinwand gegen letzteren war, dass er sich in seiner 
Geschichtsschreibung das Tatsachenmaterial so zurecht lege, 
dass das Bild der Vergangenheit sich seinen vorgefassten The- 
orien einftige. Besonders schroff wurde Treitschkes Urteil 
uber Hillebrand, als dieser, einzigdastehend unter allen Rezen- 
senten, die zwei ersten von Friedrich Nietzsches Unzeitgemdas - 
sen Betrachtungen mit Beifall begriisste.'® Hillebrand seiner- 
seits hérte nie auf, Treitschkes Schriften zu bewundern, liess 
aber nichts mehr in den Jahrbichern erscheinen. 

Fruchtbarer gestaltete sich Hillebrands Beziehung zur 
Deutschen Rundschau. Fiir sie schrieb er zwischen 1875 und 
1884 neunzehn langere Essays, von denen sich elf mit Frank- 
reich beschaftigen — ein Beweis daftir, dass die Liebe zu der 
ihm so vertrauten ersten Wahlheimat nie erlosch. Horaz Zi- 
tierend, rief er Frankreich noch 1879 zu: “Quod spiro et placeo 
(si placeo) tuum est” (I, xix).*° Zu der Tatigkeit fiir die Rund- 
schau kam noch eine Artikelserie in der damals ausgezeichneten 
Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung, vorunter sich wichtige, haupt- 
sadchlich deutsche Themen behandelnde Arbeiten befinden, u. a. 
die beiden Nietzschebesprechungen. Die meisten der genannten 
grésseren Arbeiten sind, teils in gekiirzter Form, in dem sie- 
benbandigen Sammelwerk Zeiten, Voélker und Menschen zu 
finden, das er im Jahre 1872 zu publizieren begann und dessen 
letzter Band erst posthum von der Witwe 1885 herausgebracht 
wurde. Schliesslich ist noch die einzige deutsche Schrift Hille- 
brands zu nennen, die gleich in Buchform erschien: die Zwolf 
Briefe eines asthetischen Ketzers. Dieses Biichlein von 1873 
erregte damals viel Ratselraten, da der Name des Verfassers 
nicht angegeben war. Der Grund fiir die Anonymitat war wohl, 
dass die Schrift aus Gesprdchen in der Florentiner deutschen 
Kiinstlerkolonie hervorgegangen war und daher gleichsam deren 
offizielles Manifest darstellte. 

Eine im Friihjahr 1881 einsetzende Lungenschwindsucht be- 
eintrachtigte Hillebrands Arbeitskraft immer starker, bis im 
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Oktober 1884 dieses rege Leben sein friihes Ende fand. An 
seinem Hause in Florenz liess die Stadtgemeinde eine Inschrift 
anbringen, die ihn als hervorragenden Schriftsteller und als 
“pene merito del popolo italiano” preist.”° 

Der Ruf des damals so hoch angesehenen Mannes ist nach 
seinem Tod allmihlich verklungen. Band I der Zeiten, Volker 
und Menschen tiber *Frankreich und die Franzosen” ging durch 
4 Auflagen, der fiinfte, genannt “Aus dem Jahrhundert der Revo- 
lution,” erlebte im Jahre 1902 seine dritte. Danach kam eine 
ausgewahlte Volksausgabe der Essays in einem Band in Strass- 
burg 1914 heraus, und eine noch bescheidenere Auswahl (6 Es- 
says) wurde von Hillebrands Métiergenossen Josef Hofmiller 
im Jahre 1924 veranstaltet. Eigentiimlicherweise machte dann 
1941 Julius Heyderhoff den etwas verzweifelten Versuch, “nach 
den umwadlzenden Ereignissen des letzten Menschenalters in 
unserer von Grund aus erneuerten Nation,” Werk und Pers6n- 
lichkeit Hillebrands wieder in Erinnerung zu bringen, indem er 
einen Auswahlband, betitelt Geist und Gesellschaft im alten 
Europa herausbrachte. 1947 erlebte diese Sammlung von 16 
“literarischen und politischen Portrats aus fiinf Jahrhunderten” 
eine 2. Auflage, worauf das Interesse an Karl Hillebrand in 
Deutshcland anscheinend einen echten Aufschwung genommen 
hat. Eine dritte Auflage von Heyderhoffs Auswahl erschien nach 
dem Tode des Herausgebers im Jahre 1954~— unter Weglassung 
jenes Passus tiber die erneuerte Nation und 4hnlicher Bemer- 
kungen, welche die deutsche Seite des Essayisten besonders he- 
rausstreichen sollten. Letztes Jahr endlich hat Hermann Uhde- 
Bernays einige der grdésseren franzésischen und englischen 
Arbeiten unter dem Titel Unbekannte Essays in deutscher Uber- 
setzung zusammen mit einem biographischen Nachwort verd6f- 
fentlicht.” 

Das stete Schwinden der Bedeutung Hillebrands in der Fol- 
gezeit (der Wilhelminischen Ara und waihrend der Weimarer 
Republik) ist wohl daraus erklirlich, dass der Hauptstrom der 
Literatur- und Kulturkritik progressiv oder radikal — jedenfalls 
nicht konservativ — gerichtet war. Nach der zweiten Welt- 
kriegskatastrophe dagegen scheint ein Konservativer, der trotz 
vieler Kritik an den Deutschen ihnen doch einen ehrenvollen 
Platz in der abendlandischen Kulturgemeinschaft zuweist, neuen 
Anklang zu finden. Objektiv betrachtet beruht die Berechtigung 
des erneuten Interesses an Hillebrand nicht nur auf seiner 
vélkervermittelnden Rolle, sondern auch auf rein schriftstel- 
lerischen Qualitaten, die seine Arbeiten auch heute noch in 
hohem Maasse lesbar machen. Neben Hermann Grimm und Otto 
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Gildemeister ist er einer der ganz wenigen, die in Deutschland 
vor 75 Jahren dem literarischen Essay Geltung verschafft 
haben. Der in leichtem Tone gehaltene, von Gelehrtenballast 
freie “Versuch,” urspriinglich im Elisabethanischen England 
geboren, hatte in Frankreich eine Bliitezeit erreicht, war aber 
um die Mitte des letzten Jahrhunderts dem Aussterben nahe, da 
die Aufsdtze von M&annern wie Faguet, Brunetiére und Bourget 
mehr und mehr mit wissenschaftlichen Material belastet wurden 
— wohl unter dem Einfluss der deutschen Wissenschaft, die zu 
der Zeit ihre grosse Vormachtstellung angetreten hatte. Iro- 
nischerweise musste der Begriinder und langjahrige Heraus- 
geber der Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Buloz, feststellen, dass 
es keine Franzosen mehr gabe, die Franzésisch zu schreiben 
wiissten: es blieben nur noch zwei “prussiens” tibrig, die es 
verstanden, der eine sei Rudolph Lindau, der andere Karl] Hille- 
brand.” Buloz war ein strenger Schriftleiter, und Hillebrand 
verdankte Buloz’ Schulung seinen Stil. Die Revue des Deux 
Mondes war, wie Hillebrand es ausdriickte, die “permanente 
Literaturausstellung Frankreichs” (IV, 93). Um in ihr auszu- 
stellen, musste man Aufs&tze liefern, die einen aktuellen An- 
kniipfungspunkt hatten. Die meisten Hillebrandschen Essays 
setzten daher mit der Besprechung einer wissenschaftlichen 
oder literarischen Neuerscheinung ein, entwickeln dann aber ein 
selbstindiges Thema. Die Revue hatte einen gebildeten Leser- 
kreis von ungefahr 100,000, der nicht nur auf Frankreich be- 
schrankt war. Solch breites Gehér fand Hillebrand spater mit 
seinen deutschen Arbeiten nicht. Man suche eine zeitgenés- 
sische deutsche Zeitschrift mit der gleichen Auflageziffer, und 
man wird auf das Niveau der Gartenlaube herabsteigen miissen. 

Inhaltlich liegt die Bedeutung von Hillebrands Werk fiir 
Deutschland zunichst in seiner Kulturkritik. Im Schmerz tiber 
den Mangel einer breiten nationalen Bildung unter den Deutschen 
begegneten sich Kar] Hillebrand und Friedrich Nietzsche. Was 
der Philosoph in der ersten Unzeitgemdassen tiber den Sprach- 
verfall und die “gihnende Langeweile der deutschen Tageslite- 
ratur” zu sagen hat, begriisst Hillebrand mit Beifall. Dass die 
Deutschen seit Lessing und Lichtenberg endlich einen brillian- 
ten polemischen Schriftsteller hatten, der an Pascal oder Paul 
Courier erinnere, begeistert ihn (II, 282). Den Mut, den Nietz- 
sche zeigt in seiner vernichtenden Kritik an D. F. Strauss als 
dem exemplarischen-“Bildungsphilister,” bewundert Hillebrand. 
Und vor allem geisselt er wie Nietzsche die Selbstzufriedenheit 
der deutschen Bourgeoisie nach dem Sieg von 1870: “... allen 
Respekt vor Marmor und Meissel,” schreibt Hillebrand in 
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seiner geistreich frischen Besprechung der Unzeitgemassen I, 
“die Ehre, die Statue geschaffen zu haben, kommt ihnen nicht zu, 
sondern der Meisterhand, die mit ihnen gearbeitet” (II, 291). 
Trotzdem ist der Rezensent Hillebrand aber weit konservativer 
als der “Unzeitgemidsse”: Nietzsches apodiktische Behauptung, 
dass die Deutschen keine Kultur hatten, weil ihnen der einheit- 
liche Lebensstil fehle, sucht er zu modifizieren, indem er 
zwischen Form und Inhalt unterscheidet und im Grunde doch 
positiv tiber den guten Fond der klassischen Gymnasialbildung 
der Deutschen urteilt (II, 292 ff.). Allm&hlich, meint er, wtirden 
sich gefalligere Formen und besserer Geschmack in der per- 
s6nlichen Lebenshaltung finden miissen, wahrend er die Gefahr, 
dass die Uberbetonung der Historie der jungen Generation 
schade und sie daran verhindere, Tatmenschen zu werden, nicht 
fiir so gross halt wie der junge Philosoph. Im Gegenteil, die 
neu-geeinte Nation sei doch héchst aktiv mit dem materiellen 
Bau des neuen Hauses beschéaftigt, und man miisse ihr Zeit las- 
sen, auf geistig-kulturellem Gebiet nachzukommen (II, 316 ff.). 
Er ist hierin also viel mehr zeitgebunden optimistisch als der 
tieferblickende Nietzsche. Hillebrands Optimismus geht sogar 
soweit, dass er meint, die Einfiihrung der allgemeinen Wehr- 
pflicht werde einen bestimmenden Faktor in der Schaffung einer 
“deutschnationalen Kultur” darstellen, ahnlich wie in England 
die Landaristokratie, in Frankreich der Hof und in Italien das 
Patriziat der Stadte die nationale Bildung bestimmt hiatten (II, 
325). Wahrend Nietzsche vor der Gefahr warnte, dass der mili- 
tdrische Sieg von 1870 “eine Exstirpation des deutschen Geistes 
zu Gunsten des deutschen Reiches”* zur Folge haben kénnte, 
hielt Hillebrand stets an seiner positiven Bewertung der Reichs- 
griindung fest.” Diese Bewertung zeigt sich auch in den ‘“ds- 
thetischen Ketzerbriefen,” in denen er den vorherrschenden 
wissenschaftlichen Betrieb in der Kunst, die sogenannte “Mu- 
seomanie,” und die mangelnde ktinstlerische Begabung der 
Deutschen beklagt, trotzdem aber die Hoffnung ausdriickt, dass 
gerade der Deutsche, dessen Zivilisation in der europdischen 
Familie die “letztgekommene” ist, zum Kiinstler der Zukunft 
berufen sein mége. Ja, er deutet an, wenn auch ohne Namens- 
nennung, dass es den neuen grossen Kiinstler schon gebe und 
meint damit den Bildhauer Adolph von Hildebrand.” Elegant 
geschrieben, bereitete dieses Biichlein trotz seiner Schwichen 
Nietzsche eine “unbandige Freude.” “Lies, staune, er ist einer 
der Unsrigen, einer von der Gesellschaft der Hoffenden!” 
schrieb er Sylvester 1878 an Erwin Rohde.” 

Hillebrands Kulturkritik hangt eng mit seiner Auffassung der 
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abendlandischen Bildung als einer Einheit zusammen. Litera- 
rische Ereignisse sieht er immer in ihrer Beziehung zur poli- 
tischen und sozialen Geschichte, und er ist ein Meister der 
Darstellung gesellschaftlicher Zustinde und Hintergriinde. 
Soziologisch-psychologische Studien dieser Art sind sonst erst 
im 20. Jahrhundert fachmassig betrieben worden. So zeigt er, 
z. B., wie und warum das geistige Leben der Berliner Gesell- 
schaft wahrend der friihen Romantik sich vorwiegend in den 
Salons intelligenter Jtidinnen wie Henriette Herz, Rahel Levin 
und Dorothea Veit abspielte, indem er dies Phinomen in einen 
weiten Rahmen europdischer Beztige setzt.”” Im Gegensatz zur 
franzdésischen Bourgeoisie besass das deutsche Biirgertum als 
Ganzes damals weder die Bildung noch die Vorurteilslosigkeit 
des Adels (der sie spater verlor), um sich in den Haiusern der 
Juden einzufinden. Seit Moses Mendelssohns mutigem Ausbruch 
aus dem Ghetto hatte die intellektuelle Emanzipation der Juden 
so rasche Fortschritte gemacht, dass bei ihnen die grésste 
Aufnahmebereitschaft fiir alle neuen Ideen zu finden war. Dazu 
besassen sie das Geld, um ihren Toéchtern eine griindliche Er- 
zZiehung angedeihen zu lassen. Dass die Berliner Salons der 
Romantik denen der franz6sischen Hauptstadt ahnelten — tiber 
einen sollte zudem eine Franz6sin, Mme. de Staél, den Vorsitz 
fiihren— war nach Hillebrands Ansicht insofern bezeichnend, 
als die jiidische Intelligenz der franz6sischen verwandt sei. Und 
er weist darauf hin, dass das nationale Ungltick von 1806, so 
sehr es den Widerstandswillen gegen die Tyrannei hervorrief, 
keineswegs der Bewunderung Abbruch tat, welche Perso6nlich- 
keiten wie die Rahel ftir die franzdésische Bildung hegten. 

Mit unerschiitterlicher Konsequenz hielt Karl Hillebrand 
daran fest, dass die literarische Geschichte sowohl wie die po- 
litische von Mannern gemacht wird. Wo ein auf abstrakte Ideen 
aufgebautes Aktionsprogramm von Demagogen verwirklicht 
wird, gibt es nur Ungliick._Die franzésische Revolution ist Hil- 
lebrand daher ein Greuel. Mit einem “Biindnis des Janhagels 
mit den Intriganten” habe es angefangen, und hinter diesen 
“Wilden” habe “hetzend die Klasse der Advokaten, Prokuratoren 
und Journalisten” gestanden (V, 186 ff.). Hillebrand begriisste 
1878 mit besonderem Beifall den ersten Band von Hippolyte 
Taines Les Origines de la France contemporaine, da darin end- 
lich nitichtern an Hand der Tatsachen gezeigt werde, wie wenig 
Positives, Schépferisches die Revolution fiir Frankreich ge- 
leistet habe und dass andererseits “Bonapartes Schdpfungen auf 
der tabula vasa der Constituante noch heute die Grundlage Neu- 
frankreichs bilden” (V, 182).*° An anderer Stelle wird Napoleon I 
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als der “Uberwinder der Anarchie und der Gesetzgeber der 
modernen Gesellschaft” gefeiert (V, 263). 

Die Bekehrung des “Revolutionirs” Hillebrand kam aus der 
Erkenntnis der grossen abendlandischen Tradition, aus dem von 
Herder gelernten Respekt fiir das Individuelle und fiir das Ge- 
wordene in der Geschichte, der Uberzeugung, dass es nicht 
méglich sei, die Unvollkommenheiten des Bestehenden von heute 
auf morgen durch rationale Reformen zu beseitigen. Je Alter 
und reifer er wurde, desto mehr war er sich allerdings der Un- 
vollkommenheiten bewusst und wurde zum Skeptiker; denn er 
hatte “wie Odysseus der Menschen viele gesehen und ihren Sinn 
erkannt.””” 

Die grosse EinzelpersGnlichkeit, deren sich die Geschichte 
zur Erftillung ihrer Zwecke zu Zeiten mit Vorliebe bedient, hat 
nach Hillebrand das Recht, zwischen privater und Offentlicher 
Moral zu unterscheiden. Dem Realpolitiker Bismarck wird die 
Benutzung aller Mittel, die ihn zum Ziel fiihren, erlaubt; und 
dem franz6sischen Leser wird am Ende des Bismarckartikels 
(1866) zu bedenken gegeben, dass Platos Kallikles, dessen Pa- 
role “Wer die Macht hat, hat das Recht” war, sich durch Sokra- 
tes nicht davon tiberzeugen liess, dass Fortuna sich geirrt haben 
kGnne, als sie die politische Macht zu gewissen Zeiten denen in 
die Hande gab, die dazu die Kraft hatten, anstatt denen, welche 
die Gabe des spekulativen Denkens und des moralischen Fein- 
gefiihls besassen.*° 

In einer Arbeit tiber “Die Anfange des Sozialismus in Frank- 
reich 1830-1848” (Deutsche Rundschau, 1878) werden die so- 
zialistischen Lehren als “Verirrungen” dargestellt und als “an 
Wahnsinn grenzende Lehren, welche in an Wahnsinn grenzender 
Weise vorgetragen wurden.” Die parlamentarische Demokratie 
aber diskutierte Hillebrand auf einer sachlicheren Grundlage. 
Obwohl ihm der Parlamentarismus zuwider war, verschloss er 
sich nicht den Ansichten von Alexis de Tocqueville, der die 
Verbreitung der Demokratie fiir unaufhaltsam erklirte. Weh- 
miitig fast klingt es, wenn Hillebrand meint,** es stehe jedem 
frei zu entscheiden, was er lieber hatte, die vielen fleissigen 
prosaischen Leute, welche die “starken” Nationen der Gegen- 
wart ausmachten, oder den hochgeziichteten Adel, der in der 
Vergangenheit der Menschheit Schaétze vermachte, die die Jahr- 
hunderte zu tiberdauern bestimmt seien. Es sei persdénliche 
Geschmacksache, ob man die angebliche Dekadenz vorzége, die 
Montesquieu und Voltaire, Rousseau und Diderot hervorgebracht 
hatte, oder die Grésse der miachtigen transatlantischen Republik, 
die nicht aufhére, “tapfere Menschen und schlechte Musiker” zu 
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produzieren. In England hat Hillebrand gegen den Parlaments- 
staat nichts einzuwenden; nur meint er, er sei ebensowenig “ein 
Rock, der auf jeden Riicken passe,” wie der deutsche Beamten- 
staat (V, 54). Er hebt den geraden politischen Sinn des engli- 
schen Volkes hervor, im Gegensatz zu dem “abstraktionslustigen 
Frankreich und dem spekulativen Deutschland.” Was Frankreich 
angeht, so stand es fiir Hillebrand fest, dass die Demokratie die 
Nation politisch aufs empfindlichste geschwdcht und kulturell 
zum Niedergang verurteilt habe. Es bestehe dort der “Wider- 
spruch der trefflichsten politischen Einsicht und des erbirm- 
lichsten politischen Handelns” (II, 186). 

Im Falle Italiens lag die Sache anders. Die Liberalen waren 
hier auf Grund der Verhdltnisse gezwungen gewesen, die Rolie 
von Verschworern und Revolutionaren zu spielen. Die Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten des Luigi Settembrini, von Hillebrand des lingeren 
gewiirdigt, (VI, 173-216) spiegeln die unglaublichen Leiden und 
Verfolgungen, die ein italienischer Liberaler und ganz beson- 
ders ein Neapolitaner zwischen 1830 und 1860 zu erdulden 
hatte, wo die Reaktion alle Mittel der Bosheit, des Verrates und 
der Grausamkeit anzuwenden bereit und gewohnt war. Glad- 
stone nannte die italienische Regierung jener Zeit eine “Gottes- 
leugnung.” Eine Anekdote von dem Toskaner Giuseppe Mon- 
tanelli beschreibt die Verschw6rungsatmosphare: Als dieser 
im Jahre 1848, zum Ministerprasidenten ernannt, im Floren- 
tiner Gouverneurspalast die Stufen hinanstieg, soll er bemerkt 
haben: “Anche qui conspirero!” In den 70er Jahren fand Karl 
Hillebrand die “parlamentarische Anarchie und Feilscherei” 
fiir Italien basser als die Tyrannei, von der Settembrini be- 
richtet (VI, 178). 

Hillebrands Beschaftigung mit der Geschichte geht bis auf 
seine friihesten literarischen Arbeiten zuritick. In seiner Auf- 
fassung von dem Ziel des Historikers beriihrt er sich stark mit 
Ranke. Schon im Buch tiber Dino Compagni verlangt er vom 
Geschichtsschreiber ausser der genauen Beherrschung der 
Tatsachen das Geschick, sie auszuwdhlen und zu verbinden, 
damit sie sich gegenseitig erkl4ren, sowie die Kunst, die allge- 
meinen Ideen, welche in den Tatsachen verborgen sind, aus 
ihnen selbst herauswachsen zu lassen. Nicht als Wissenschaft, 
sondern als Kunst will er die Geschichte betrieben wissen. 
Unter den grossen Historikern sind tatsdchlich die wenigsten in 
der Gelehrtenstube zu Hause (Ranke ist die Ausnahme). Im Ge- 
genteil, die wahrhaft schépferischen sind entweder urspriinglich 
Tatmenschen gewesen, wie Herodot, Caesar und Sallust, oder 
solche, die zum mindesten im 6ffentlichen Leben mitgewirkt 
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haben. Unter diese zweite Gattung rechnet Hillebrand Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Adolphe Thiers, Ludwig Hausser, Sybel und Treit- 
schke —im Gegensatz zu dem nur didaktischen Gervinus und 
dem doktrindren F. C. Schlosser. 

Misst Hillebrand die Geschichte mit dem Maasstab des 
Kiinstlers, so sucht er im literarischen Kunstwerk die ge- 
schichtlichen Zusammenhange und im Dichter den Sinn ftir die 
Historie und fiir die Wirklichkeit. In seinem literarischen Por- 
trdt von Torquato Tasso, z. B., tritt er charakteristischerweise 
der Ansicht entgegen, dass Goethe in seinem Drama einen Man- 
gel an geschichtlichem Sinn beweise. Dass er im Tasso einfach 
Weimar mit italienischen Namen geschildert habe, sei nur inso- 
fern wahr, als in Weimar der Geist des ferraresischen Hofes 
noch einmal aufgelebt sei. Im iibrigen seien nicht nur die poli- 
tischen Umstiande von Italien im 16. Jahrhundert geschichtsge- 
treu wiedergegeben, sondern “auch die Geftihle und Gedanken 
sind die eines Jahrhunderts, wo die Kunst die h6dchste, Alles 
durchdringende Tatigkeit ist” (IV, 342). 

Von Balzac sagt Hillebrand: “Er sah die Politik, wie alles 
in der Welt, als Ktinstler an, nicht als Mann der Praxis; und da 
der Ktinstler das Wesen der Dinge besser zu durchschauen 
pflegt als der Praktiker, so sah auch der einsame Luftschlés- 
serarchitekt besser— was dem franzdsischen Staate nottat.” 
Balzac habe trotz seiner adligen Sympathien sehr wohl begrif- 
fen, dass im 19. Jahrhundert die Mittelklasse die Herrschaft 
angetreten habe, dass aber, um eine Ausartung in “flachste 
Demokratie” zu verhindern, “dem Mittelstand ein Gegengewicht 
in einer machtigen Tradition und in befestigten Interessen” 
geschaffen werden miisse (IV, 42). Hillebrand nennt Balzac 
einen “objektiven Realisten,” der in seinem Werk eine Welt von 
Verderbtheit male, “wahrend in seinem Busen die reine Flamme 
edelsten Idealismus unausléschbar lodert.” Er stellt Balzac in 
ruhmenden Gegensatz zu dem “empfindsamen Wertherianer” 
Alfred de Musset, der von idealem Weltschmerz verzehrt zu 
sein vorgebe, “um am Ende in der brutalsten Materie unterzu- 
gehen” (IV, 39 ff.). Uberhaupt schneiden die Romantiker bei 
Hillebrand schlecht ab. In seinem Essay tiber Prosper Mérimée 
riihmt er dessen an Montaigne erinnernden “Skeptizismus der 
Wahrheitsliebe,” wodurch er so vorteilhaft gegen “die privile- 
gierten Gefiihlsmenschen 4 la Chateaubriand und Lamartine” 
abstache, “— welche wie Schauspieler nur vorm Publikum 
schone Gefiihle haben, im Grunde der Seele aber weniger als 
andere von Egoismus und Eitelkeit frei sind” (II, 151). Ahnlich 
heisst es an anderer Stelle, wo die’ Wahrheitsliebe gepriesen 
wird: “Wir ziehen es vor, mit Montesquieu und mit Friedrich II. 
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zynisch zu sein, als mit Victor Hugo zu dichten und mit Joseph 
Gorres zu schwirmen” (V, 366). 

Der Realist und Rationalist Hillebrand weiss auch mit dem 
barocken Rabelais nicht viel anzufangen. Die Form seines 
Werkes sei unktinstlerisch, sein Lustigmachen ende in brutalen 
practical jokes, und es fehle ihm “durchaus an Noblesse” (IV, 
335). Der Gebildete des 19. Jahrhunderts fiihle sich keineswegs 
wohl “im Kuhstall.” — “Wir leben in einer gereinigten — wenn 
auch ktinstlich gereinigten Atmosphidre” (IV, 320). Von den Un- 
flatigkeiten und Ausschweifungen der Rabelais’schen Welt 
schreitet Hillebrand erleichtert ins 17. Jahrhundert, das ihm 
umso heilsamer erscheint, als es der franzésischen Literatur 
“eine weise Disziplin und ein massiges Regime” auferlegt habe, 
das zur Hervorbringung lebensfahiger, unsterblicher Werke 
gefiihrt habe. 

Anders steht es mit dem 17. Jahrhundert in England. Da 
bietet die puritanische Revolution den Stein des Anstosses, und 
der unkunstlerische Puritanismus hat das Dichtertum des ge- 
nialen John Milton fast im Keime zerstért (IV, 366 ff.). Nicht 
dass das hochbegnadete Dichtertum des Englanders verkannt 
wird; auch schatzt Hillebrand itiber alles die wundervollen Ge- 
sdnge, in denen die menschlichen Freuden der ersten Eltern und 
die Leidenschaften des HOllenfiirsten geschildert werden. Aber 
diese Schénheiten “lassen einen bedauern, dass die tibrigen 
Teile statt theologischer Argumentation tiber die Prddestination 
und die géttliche Natur des Sohnes nicht ebenfalls die Schodnheit 
der irdischen Natur... besingen” (IV, 370). Hillebrand ist sogar 
versucht, den Ausruf der Ophelia auf Milton anzuwenden: “O, 
welch ein edler Geist ist hier zerstoért!” Dass er mit dieser 
Tendenz, von einem Dichter zu wiinschen “ware er doch anders 
gewesen!” dem Prinzip der Achtung vor allem So-Seienden in 
der Geschichte entgegenwirkt, mag ihm unbewusst geblieben 
sein. Immerhin, so driickt er hdufig seinen Untersuchungen den 
Stempel des eigenen Geschmackes auf. 

Um eine Gestalt zu finden, die Hillebrands uneingeschrankten 
Beifall und wirmste Verehrung zugleich geniesst, muss man Zu 
Goethe gehen, den er oft zitiert und dessen Vorbild als Mensch 
und Lehrer ihm als selbstverstandlich gilt (z.B. II, 291), dessen 
Dichtung jedoch keine selbstandige Studie gewidmet ist. Oder 
aber man mag ins friihe 18. Jahrhundert zuriickgehen, wo seine 
eifrigste Bewunderung dem schon oben erwdhnten Autor des 
Geistes der Gesetze, (Also schon wieder nicht einem eigent- 
lichen Dichter) gehért. In Montesquieu verehrt er den Typ des 
Adligen, der trotz weiter Reisen und weltmdnnischer Bildung 
stets der heitere Gascogner blieb und sich am liebsten nach La 
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Bréde zuriickzog — der, tiber die anderen Lander Europas be- 
fragt, erwiderte: “Deutschland sei zum Reisen gemacht, Italien 
zum Aufenthalt, England zum Denken, und Frankreich zum Le- 
ben” (V, 13). Montesquieu, der dem edelsten Epikureismus er- 
geben war, der die Gleichheit nie rtihmte, die Auszeichnungen 
aber liebte, ohne durch seine Eitelkeit zu verletzen. Der sich 
von Voltaire beschimpfen liess, dessen Werke aber nie angriff, 
und den er nur privatim als den Menschen bezeichnete, “der die 
meisten Liigen in der ktirzest médglichen Zeit sagt.” Montesquieu 
besass in hohem Maasse die Eigenschaft, auf die es Hillebrand 
letzten Endes am meisten ankam: das Menschliche. Mit dieser 
Wertschatzung der freien, humanen, gebildeten Einzelpers6n- 
lichkeit stellt sich Hillebrand selbst in die grosse Tradition des 
Humanismus hinein. Viele von seinen Urteilen und Ansichten 
mégen im einzelnen heute als tiberholt gelten. Die Literatur- 
kritik kann heute nicht mehr mit der historischen Methode al- 
lein auskommen. Ja, im Lichte der Geschehnisse der letzten 
50 Jahre muss uns Hillebrand in seinem Optimismus und 
Idealismus fast als naiv erscheinen. Er war gewiss im Dunst- 
kreis seiner Zeit befangen. Trotzdem verdient er, als freier 
Geist, als vir humanus als Reprdsentant der abendlandischen 
Bildung im Gediachtnis der zivilisierten Welt bewahrt zu bleiben. 
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The hostility of the Latin American’ author for the land of 
his cultural and linguistic heritage is and has been the subject 
of extensive critical discussion. The antagonism of many Latin 
Americans toward Spain has a medium in the aesthetic and so- 
cial works of leading intellectuals who persistently refuse to 
accept any reconciliation with a nation they consider unreason- 
ably arrogant and dominating. For these Americans, madre 
Espana is in essence an unloved stepmother, and the Spanish 
dream of an Hispanic union—a madre patria—appears but a 
ruse for politico-economic control of the Spanish American 
world. Those who investigate the causes for these enmities 
must of necessity consult the historical problems of coloniza- 
tion following the Age of Discovery, as well as the blundering 
errors of the Wars of Independence during the 19th century. 

Until comparatively recently, however, there has been no 
serious effort to analyze the equally intense indifference and 
scorn on the part of numerous Spanish authors for the achieve- 
ments — cultural, social, and political — of the Spanish American 
republics. The historical relationships serve only to document 
such negative feeling; yet they fail to clarify the attitudes of 
many of these Spanish intellectual writers. It is the purpose of 
this study to analyze the attitudes of one of the most violent 
enemies of the American contribution to the development of 
world social and political thought, the aged Basque author and 
individualist Pio Baroja. As one of the leading figures of the 
Generation of ’98, Baroja is perhaps the only member of the 
group to present the American republics and their peoples in so 
unfavorable a light. His candid and excessively personal ap- 
proach has culminated in the taking of an extremely negative 
position toward America, and the indications of this hostility 
perhaps reveal a more general feeling of antipathy prevalent in 
Spain for the past century and still evident in some places at 
this time. Baroja, capable of openly expressing his negative 
opinion of America, may be speaking for the more tactful Span- 
iards who feel quite deeply what only he is willing to express.” 
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The loss of the few remaining Spanish colonies following the 
war with the United States in 1898 may be considered the point 
in time at which an attempt at intellectual enlightenment and 
self-analysis helped to bring about an awareness of the true 
relationship between Spain and the nations of the world. A 
closed world and a closed mind began to open with the rumbling 
of discontent, agitated by internal forces and external pres- 
sures. 

The growing awareness of the significance of the American 
republics was simultaneous with an increasing insight into 
Spain’s tragic dilemma. This new outlook toward the previously 
disregarded and scorned American nations took many forms. 
Political liberals like Pi y Margall, scholars like Menéndez y 
Pelayo, and such famous authors as Pardo Bazan and Juan Va- 
lera took note of this new relationship brought about by recent 
political, cultural, and economic developments in the New 
World.® The interest of so great a literary figure as Pérez 
Galdos marked a decisive step in the growth of understanding 
between the Spanish man of letters and the Americas.* Rubén 
Dario and the modernist poets helped to bring the two worlds 
into even greater proximity, and it was left to the writers of the 
Generation of ’98 togive this enlightenment universality. Ortega 
y Gasset, Unamuno, Ganivet, Valle Inclan, and Blasco Ibanez, 
among others, felt that some degree of understanding and ap- 
preciation of the American contribution to world culture was 
necessary in this critical moment in Spanish history. The novel 
Tivano banderas of Valle Inclan is perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample of a literary effort in this direction. A less prejudiced 
approach was instituted to counteract the unfortunate stereotype 
of the americano. The more impartial presentation of Ameri- 
can characters in Spanish literature, though not always favor- 
able to the American, at least gave some just consideration to 
him. Final steps toward understanding have been more recent. 
With the defeat of the Republican government in 1939, many in- 
tellectuals who had supported the Republic were forced to mi- 
grate to America and, for the first time in many years, large 
numbers of prominent Spaniards were able to alter their pre- 
conceptions through actual contact with the American nations. 
This was even more facilitated through the prevailing bitterness 
of many of the Republican emigrés toward their native Spain. 
Understanding and cooperation now seemed possible under a 
Spanish union in which all nations would be equal and in which 
Spain might be forced to accept a secondary role. 

This change of heart on the part of many Spanish writers, 
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since it was given free expression in an age of efforts toward 
amity, obscured the continued rejection of American nations 
which had marked the earlier centuries. Pio Baroja is an out- 
standing example of those who refused to change their viewpoint 
in the light of the decisive historical events of the past twenty 
years. Hence, he represents, perhaps, a feeling that has become 
latent among many Spanish intellectuals, ranging from apathy to 
bitterness toward the republics of South America. Baroja’s re- 
lentless indictments give one the impression that many efforts 
toward conciliation veil a forced tolerance —a condescension of 
the superior to the subordinate. Thus Baroja remains the inde- 
fatigable critic, the unchanging representative of Spanish pride 
and indignation at the loss of once great prestige in the family 
of nations. Baroja voices, in his frank but blustering individu- 
alism, the sentiments which many of his countrymen submerge 
in a world of expediency. He along remains the consistent critic 
of America. 

In the absolute negativism and the incurable pessimism 
which mark the works of the Basque novelist, there is a delib- 
erate and vehement criticism of the greater part of those 
groups that form our social order. Within a framework of angry 
despair for humanity, the author has centered his attention upon 
the stereotype of social groups. His-novels and his essays form 
an intricate maze of contradictions often based upon wholly un- 
supportable opinions and stereotypes together with their com- 
plex relationships. Thus, the Englishmen, the German, the Jew, 
the Moor, the Catholic, the Mason, or the Jesuit, among others, 
become the moving parts of a vast panorama of human culture 
based upon a limited experience and an excessively internalized 
interpretation of reality, which is created under a fixed bias and 
an incorrigible pessimism. 

Baroja, the hombre humilde y errante, tends to fit his ob- 
servations and his impressions into a narrow and biased frame- 
work. Because of such a predisposition, he is unable to observe 
and interpret objectively. The world seems to him an infinite 
theatre of stereotypes, filled with typical Portuguese or Span- 
iards, representative Lutherans or Moors —in a word, the in- 
eluctable confirmations of his judgment. Within this theatre, no 
group has suffered such unqualifiedly bitter attack as the ame- 
vicano. Among the countless characters who pass before the 
reader in the Barojan literary creation, there is not a Single 
instance of favorable presentation of an American. 

Baroja’s hostility for the americano may be considered from 
two points of view: the feeling of revulsion for the individual 
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American; and the more elaborate generalizations about the 
group, based upon a limited anthropological, historical, and po- 
litical approach, which purports to be empirical. Both flow 
from the same mainspring of an emotionalized idée fixe. 

The relentless attack on the americano may be traced to the 
earliest works of the author. The first extensive treatment and 
development of the stereotype is found ina novel of 1904, Mala 
hierba. The author draws the profile of a baroness who was 
born in Cuba, not sparing the sordid characteristics which he 
considers a vital part of the typical American personality. He 
depicts her as the selfish and materialistic woman of the New 
World, devoid of humanitarian feeling, grasping, erotic, and 
vicious, capable of the most terrible deeds. A Cuban friend of 
hers is even more violently characterized by the author who 
sees that “habia en su aspecto algo de librico, inquietante y 
amenazadora; se figuraba uno que aquella mujer debia de tener 
vicios extranos, que era capaz de cometer crimenes.” Baroja 
tries to see beyond the exterior of her being, believing that his 
insight permits him to penetrate the depths of her personality. 
Through the device of selective perception he reinforces his 
own biased outlook. 

In a later work, Paradox rey, he conceives the vain and 
stupid Americans as threatening to bring about an Americani- 
zation of the entire world.® Such mediocrity would be intoler- 
able to the author. The biased portrait is further developed in 
La ciudad de la niebla by the depiction of a South American po- 
litical leader. Dr. Aracil, the porte-parole of the author in this 
novel, says of the American: “Lo mas desagradable de estos 
americanos era que siempre estaban hablando alto, como para 
convencer a todo el mundo de la espiritualidad de sus conver- 
saciones.”’ On the value of American cultural opinion, the doc- 
tor remarks tartly, “ ; Pero qué entendera este animal? ... Por- 
que si se tratara de subir a los arboles o de la manera de co- 
mer guayaba, se le podia dejar opinar a este barbaro.”° 

The later works of the author do not bring about any diminu- 
tion of his brutal criticism. In his autobiographical work Ju- 
ventud, egolatrva, he devotes an entire essay to his condemna- 
tion of the americano and his continent. With typical indiffer- 
ence for logic and a passion for generalization, Baroja speaks 
of America’s “torpeza, con la estupidez mundial, la sequedad y 
la incomprension del terrufio con los detritus de la moda y de 
las majaderias de las cinco partes del mundo. Entonces brota 
un tipo petulante, hueco, sin una virtud, sin una condicion fuerte. 
Este es el tipo del americano. América es por excelencia el 
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continente estupido...El americano no ha pasado de ser un 

mono que imita. »? with a tone of personal approbation he adds 
that he, too, finds the American altogether repulsive, “por no 
haber conocido a uno que tuviera un aire de persona, un aire de 
hombre.”° The American lacks the serenity which the author 
admires, because of his impulsiveness, brutality, vanity, and 
hollow pride. Baroja CLE: his derogatory allusions of this es- 
say in a tone of anger: “j;Qué oleada de vulgaridad, de esnobis- 
mo, de chabacaneria, nos ha venido de América!”"’ 

In an earlier work César o nada, the author makes one of 
his rare attempts to analyze the American without bias. Yet 
his failure is dismal. The distortion of his image, as it passes 
from the eye to the brain, is further evidence of the extent to 
which Baroja will go to describe what he prefers to see in an 
objective framework. He talks here of the North American and 
extends his reference to their neighbors to the south. He says 
of the yanqui: “Es el defecto de estas yanquis; no tienen carac- 
ter. El peso de la tradicion sera fatal para la industria y para 
la vida moderna, pero es lo unico que crea esa espiritualidad 
de los paises viejos. Estas americanas tienen... inteligencia, 
belleza, energia...pero les falta esa cosa especial creada por 
los siglos: el cardcter.”’ It may be noticed here that, even in 
his extreme criticism of the North American, there is a certain 
degree of respect completely absent in his analyses of the South 
Americans. 

The most elaborate discussion of the American which offers 
the greatest insight into the author’s béte noire is to be found in 
the novel Las tragedias grotescas. The pleasure-loving Amer- 
icans who thrive in the debauched Paris of Napoleon III are 
treated without a trace of kindness by the generally compas- 
Sionate Baroja. He makes no effort to understand their plight; 
the attack is as harsh as it is uncompromising. His americanos 
are vain and selfish creatures who devote their time to vacuous 
parties and squalid affairs. The author depicts one woman of 
the group as a rival of her daughter for the affections of her 
lover. The men are characterized as chronic drunkards, de- 
void of any ethical code. Since Baroja is generally blase in his 
treatment of such traits, one must conclude that the nationality 
of these people is his primary consideration in the ensuing 
analysis. He points to one American who “con su cara carnosa, 
roja, Su melena, su bigote y perilla negros, su frac y sus gestos 
violentos ...parecia un vendedor de especificos de plazuela.”'* 
He tends to exaggerate the arrogance and naiveté of Americans 
when they defend their republican governments and assert their 
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superiority to the monarchies of Europe. Baroja searches for 
criticism and finds it even where it may not be considered ap- 
plicable. There is one American 


de una de esas republicas de la América del Sur, acer- 
ca de las cuales los espanoles poseen una idea tanvaga 
como de los paises del interior del Africa. Tenia algo 
de mulato; su tez era blanca, la nariz aguilena, el pelo 
rubio, y, sin embargo, lo proximo de los ojos, la con- 
figuracion de la frente, recordaba al mulato. Parecia 
como si a través de su cara blanca se transparentase 
otra obscura y bronceada. Seguramente entre sus as- 
cendientes habia mezcla de sangre india o de sangre 
negra.@ 


Baroja, defending a prevalent racism, sees the characteris- 
tics of what he considers to be an inferior race in the face of a 
man he might have admired, had he not known him as an Amer- 
ican. For him, all men must have their labels; he analyzes 
everyone in an attempt to determine racial origin or national 
background. Thus, civilization is a gigantic game in which one 
is constantly on the alert to recognize an American, a Jew, a 
mulatto, or any of the groups which Baroja recognizes as dif- 
ferent from his own. Baroja presents the stereotype of yet an- 
other American who was “un hombre sin tendencia analitica al- 
guna, vanidoso y sensual. La sangre ardiente hervia en sus 
venas, su amor propio le hacia suspicaz y envidioso, y el im- 
petu de sus deseos tenaz y atrevido. Amaba desesperadamente 
el éxito, los trajes, los diamantes, las mujeres. Tenia el alma 
de un torero que hubiese sido capataz de negros....”° 

The most profound insight into Baroja’s anti-American feel- 
ing is best represented through one of the most important Ba- 
rojan heroes, Carlos Yarza, in Las tragedias grotescas. In all 
of the author’s works, there is perhaps no better representation 
of his own personality and philosophy of life. Yarza, the porte - 
parole of Baroja, blindly strikes at the heart of the American 
mentality and, with an excess of bias and emotional incoher- 
ence, succeeds in revealing much of the rationalization of the 
author for his negative stereotype of the americano. Yarza ex- 
plains: “Es que hay que vivir apoyado en algo, en verdades o 
en mentiras, en principios aceptados porque si, por la fuerza 
de la raza, o en convicciones, porque Si uno se desprende de 
todas las preocupaciones heredadas, llega un momento en que 
se queda uno sin amparo azotado por todos los vientos.””© In his 
denunciation of American democracy and republican government, 
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Yarza voices the antagonism that Baroja has expressed through- 
out his works. He calls such government a sham, designed for 
misguided fools, and adds, in a description of all americanos: 


Es una gente superficial...a quienes no se le ve el 
fondo nunca, quiza por eso, porque no lo tienen. A mi 
estos hombres sin casta me repugnan, me dan la im- 
presidn de esos animales frios y viscosos que se des- 
lizan entre las manos. Porque un francés, un ingles, 
un alemdn, son una cosa radicalmente distinta a noso- 
tros; pero éstos gque son?... gUn producto hibrido, 
mezclado... gEspafoles mejorados? ,¢empeorados? 
Cuando hablo con ellos me hace el efecto de verme en 
un espejo defectuoso. Me parece que en ellos han 
adulterado mi raza.’” 


Yarza is possessed of the same mind-set and suffers the 
same feeling of humiliation at the thought of American superi- 
ority over his people as does Baroja. He prefers to work for 
an avaricious French editor than to suffer the indignities of 
employment by a South American. He refuses what is actually 
meant as a favor when he says that his pride will never permit 
him to work for these people. The editor seeks only to exploit 
him; yet this he can accept. He will not tolerate the humiliation 
which is supposedly the purpose of the American. Yarza ex- 
plains: “En cambio este senor americano, rico, no me ayudara 
para hacerme trabajar y utilizar mis servicios, sino por el 
gusto ne humillar en mi al espanol, a quien instintivamente 
odia.” 

I have chosen my examples of the Barojan stereotype of the 
amevicano from the earlier works of the author, although this 
attitude has persisted to the present time and can be found at 
any period in the author’s literary career. He has been highly 
critical of any contemporary authors who defend an American 
point of view. He calls such individuals hypocritical and im- 
plies that only their self-seeking natures lead them to defend a 
people whom they actually consider both arrogant and inferior. 

In the final volume of his memoirs, Bagatelas de otono, Ba- 
roja reveals a more mellow but no less biased feeling for 
America. There appears to be no renunciation of the harsh 
view of the past, but only a sense of anger at the realization 
that others do not share his feelings. He is particularly critical 
of the American’s tendency to associate his world with democ- 
racy in contrast to European aristocracy. In this respect, he 
continues to demonstrate his hatred for popular democracy and 
its logical conclusion, the domination of the mass man. 
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In his memoirs, the author tells of meeting a South Ameri- 
can lady while in Paris. The bitterness that had filled a younger 
and more energetic Baroja had now changed to disdain, but his 
pride was in no way diminished. He can now smile when he 
hears himself called the great enemy of South America. The 
American woman continues her harangue to his great amuse- 
ment, She says of Spanish authors: “los escritores espanoles 
son...tan borricos y tienen tan poca imaginacion que no com- 
prenden a las gentes de otros paises.”!® 

Baroja replies by accusing the hijos amevicanos of Spain of 
lacking the facility for intellectualizing their race. He refuses 
to include himself among the Latins and declares that he, as a 
Basque, has no place in the controversy between the Latins and 
their American offspring. He insists that the democratic popu- 
lar government of America is a travesty. While he could accept 
a real democracy based on benevolence, understanding, and 
kindness, he believes that America has no such system, but 
rather that its caste system is as highly developed as Europe’s. 
He adds: “los ricos de su pais me parecen de lo mas sober- 
bios, de lo mas orgullosos del mundo.””° Baroja says that 
wealth, position, and power are not within the reach of all. A 
rich American cannot be distinguished from a European noble. 
There is no real difference between the autocracy of Europe 
and the democracy of America. The latter is merely more 
hypocritical, since it prefers to label as democratic those as- 
pects which are totally autocratic. 

Baroja also takes this opportunity to discredit the claim that 
the New World drew, during the period of colonization, the 
flower of Spanish initiative and creativity, leaving behind the 
tired and broken spirits which have since repopulated Spain.” 
He defends a purist theory in saying that elements which re- 
mained free of racial mixture in Spain are the source of all 
Spanish greatness. Concerning the brutality of the Spanish con- 
quistadores and their descendants toward the natives of the 
American continent, the author states that the responsibility is 
neither his personally, nor can it be attributed to Spain. He 
blames “Los ascendientes de ustedes [americanos] , que fueron 
a América e hicieron todo lo bueno y todo lo malo que los es- 
pafioles hicieron alli. Nuestros antepasados, que no procedian 
de Pizarros ni de Pinzones, siguieron trabajando el terruno en 
Espafia, y tanto tenian- que ver con los indios de America como 
con los chinos.”” He asserts that he does not feel responsible 
in any way for the actions of the Spanish settlers and officials 
who went to America during the period of colonization and in 
the centuries that followed. 
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Baroja’s attitude toward the‘ americano and his culture can 
best be considered from two basic points of view. Such an anal- 
ysis, I believe, would contribute to the explanation of the ration- 
alization and the contradictions within the author’s philosophy, 
especially as it pertains to the stereotype of the American. It 
would also fit the pattern of contradiction that is an essential 
part of his entire raison d’étre. 

The first of these considerations is the more apparent; it 
deals with a sense of cultural superiority. It is the eternal 
theme of the mother nation which, in a position of political in- 
feriority, considers herself nevertheless superior to her re- 
calcitrant children. Examples of such feeling can be found in 
any analysis of the collapse of empires. The problem deals 
with the decay of a nation once supreme over all of Europe, and 
now watching with feelings of pride and jealousy the rise of her 
former dominions. Spain, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century until the present time, has consistently declined in 
world prominence, while her colonies have been gaining power 
and prestige during the past century. The consequent humilia- 
tion far outshadows the pathetic and hollow attempts of present- 
day Spain to recall her former glory. If the power has declined, 
the pride has not. Spain has never truly accepted her position 
as a secondary nation in the world of international affairs. The 
almost incredible confidence of the Spanish military previous to 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1898 may be compared with the 
protests (and even threats) of the present regime directed to- 
ward Great Britain in the Gibraltar issue. 

Also, the recent attempts to recreate a union of Hispanic 
nations revolving around Spain demonstrate a continued desire 
to occupy a position of prominence with reference to the Latin 
world, Baroja, for all his criticism and vehemence, has suf- 
fered from an excessive love for Spain. Like so many of his gen- 
eration, he felt deeply the tragedy and the humiliation which has 
befallen his native land. In an attempt to re-evaluate the im- 
portance of nations, he found the world to be a place of inverted 
values, wherein the most powerful nations were only profiteers 
of the transposition. Brazil, Argentina, and Chile were prod- 
ucts of the new materialism — nations without a heritage, with- 
out true purpose or meaning. The author repeats again and 
again in his work that a people must live “apoyado en algo, en 
verdades o en mentiras...porque si uno se desprende de todas 
las preocupaciones heredadas, llega un momento en que se 
queda uno sin amparo azotado por todos los vientos.”™ For 
him, this is America—a continent without a heritage, without 
character, adrift in a valueless world. 
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Baroja draws the inevitable conclusion that there is a hier- 
archy of nations beyond the limits set by material values and 
political power. Spain, shunned by Europe, ridiculed by the 
world, and often hated by her former colonies, is still the 
proudest of all nations. Pride and honor are the last vestiges 
of the power that had once shaken the foundations of all Europe. 
Baroja, the most bitter critic of Spain, demonstrates in this 
feeling for America that he is the proudest of all Spaniards, the 
keenest sufferer for the degradation of Spain. 

If Baroja was not a writer whose political and social philos- 
ophy is formed in paradox and contradiction, the second consid- 
eration of his hostility toward the americano would be all but 
absurd.” The latter consideration is grounded in the feeling of 
self-hatred on the part of the author as a Spaniard, and also in 
a feeling of guilt based upon the responsibility of the Spanish 
nation for the present situation of America, a state which the 
author thoroughly deplores. These attitudes cannot be grasped 
without considering carefully a great deal of Baroja’s work and 
determining the essential personality of the author. Although a 
complete understanding of his real personality is impossible, 
we can at least make some attempt in this direction by search- 
ing beneath the contradiction. Otherwise, the sense of superi- 
ority could not be reconciled with a feeling of self-hatred and a 
sense of guilt. 

The first indication of the author’s feeling of self-hatred is 
to be found in his constant efforts to convince the reader that he 
is not really a Spaniard. He tends to develop this defense es- 
pecially when he is being criticized as a Spaniard for some 
fault that he himself has pointed out to his people. If Baroja 
were a Basque nationalist, we might attribute such feeling to 
provincialism, but his antagonism to separatist movements 
leads us to the conclusion that his feeling as a Basque must 
rather be attributed to a simple desire not to be considered a 
Spaniard. He may protest, as he does in his memoirs, that he 
is not a Latin by race, that he is “un producto del Pirineo occi- 
dental, como la castana vasconica,””” but his sense of identifi- 
cation, his sharing of a common destiny with Spain, and his ac- 
ceptance of the humiliation which only a Spaniard could feel 
mark him as the truest of Spaniards. Baroja has suffered more 
because of the Spanish dilemma than the most noble castellano 
of Madrid. His pride-as a Spaniard is submerged in a world 
where it appears hollow. Once we acknowledge this pride, this 
sense of identification with the Spanish spirit, Baroja’s antipa- 
thy for the amervicano can be explained in terms of the theory of 
self-hatred.” 
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Just as he refuses to accept himself as a Spaniard, so Ba- 
roja refuses to accept the amevicano as a person related in any 
way to his people. He constantly searches for differences, for 
racial impurities, for evidence of an inferior breed of people. 
His entire anthropological theory is based upon such evidence 
as he can muster for support of a discredited racism. His de- 
piction of the americano in Las tragedias grotescas is an ex- 
cellent example of such an effort. Beneath an apparently white 
face, Baroja finds the traces of a primitive and uncivilized 
people in no way related to Spain. He seems to search for a 
rationalization for his bias and often creates one where it does 
not exist. 

If the author has succeeded in convincing himself that the 
americano is not a descendant of the Spaniard, he has not suc- 
ceeded in convincing others. He argues that the American is a 
man without depth, without casta. He is not even a hybrid prod- 
uct. But the non-Spaniard has remained unconvinced, for it is 
difficult for him to distinguish between the americano and the 
Spaniard.”” A common language, a physical similarity, a cul- 
tural relationship tend to convince others that they are much 
the same. Part of the Barojan self-hatred can be attributed to 
this confusion. His excessive sensitivity to disparagement of 
the Spaniard has been affected by the consideration that the 
Americans are his people. For the amevicano is often taken 
for a Spaniard and the Spaniard for an americano or, at best, a 
person closely related to him. Baroja, like any sensitive mem- 
ber of an ethnic minority, suffers acutely in a situation in which 
the obnoxious behavior of individuals identified with his people 
brings disrepute to the entire Hispanic world. 

Such sensitivity is constantly manifested in the author’s 
work in his presentation of the americano, whom he sees as a 
boorish and vain person who reinforces prejudice against the 
Spanish people. This confusion is logical, in view of the great 
difficulty in distinguishing a Bolivian from a Mexican or a Co- 
lombian from a Spaniard. Baroja over-emphasizes their loud 
voices, their gauche mannerisms, and egotistical nature; they 
are, for him, a disgrace to Hispanic culture. Everywhere he 
sees them, and he suffers from the realization that others must 
see him in them and that others may associate him with them. 
The americano represents to Baroja all that he despises within 
his own culture. These people are exactly what he is not, and, 
Since they threaten his own reputation, he unleashes his criti- 
cism upon them with greater vehemence than upon any other . 
group. He may criticize the Jew or the Frenchman, but he does 
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not fear any association of himself with these people. The ame- 
ricano is not only repulsive to him, but is a threat to his peace 
of mind and helps lead him to lose respect at the international 
level for all Latin peoples, including the Spaniard. In one sen- 
tence, Baroja admits his repugnance for these people, Latins 
like himself, when he has Yarza say, “Cuando hablo con ellos 
me hace el efecto de verme en un espejo defectuoso. Me parece 
que en ellos han adulterado mi raza.””° 

Baroja’s self-hatred is even further enhanced by the conjec- 
ture that the Spanish people are not only depreciated by the as- 
sociation of their culture with American culture, but that in 
some way the entire race has been adulterated. For him, a 
noble and proud people could not help decaying because of mis- 
cegenation with inferior races and cultures. The amevicano 
thus represents the deterioration of the race. This feeling can 
be compared with the feeling of many Spanish linguists who have 
argued that their Castilian tongue is being besmirched and vul- 
garized in the mouths of the Americans. Both levels —the ra- 
cial and the linguistic — defend a purist point of view and as- 
sume that language and race belong only to the Spaniards, while 
the Americans have only helped to bring it into decadence. It is 
almost the feeling of the parent who has engendered an illegiti- 
mate offspring and, while he would disown the child and avoid 
responsibility for him, he cannot help feeling that the child is 
a part of him, and that this fragment of himself must not be de- 
graded. 

Baroja’s self-hatred stems from excessive love for the pa- 
tria; the americano is the most serious threat to the good name 
of a proud people. In this unusual association with the Ameri- 
can republics, the Spanish people have assumed some of the 
negative characteristics of their former colonies. 

Closely related to the concept of self-hatred is the feeling of 
guilt that Baroja constantly refuses to assume, a responsibility 
for the present situation of America. He argues that present- 
day Spaniards are not the descendants of those who migrated to 
America. These men who left Spain in search of wealth and ad- 
venture are the ancestors of the present-day South Americans. 
Baroja and his people are descended from those who remained 
behind. The cruelties inflicted upon the Indians in succeeding 
generations can be blamed on the descendants of these early 
settlers. Baroja says that he can assume no responsibility for 
any of the events that took place in America. 

There is no decisive evidence to prove the author’s feeling 
of guilt at the realization of the present state of affairs in 
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America. It may be pointed out that he has tended to protest 
too often and too much that he is uninterested in this problem 
and that the Americans themselves are to blame. His rather 
weak arguments, which attempt to shift this responsibility upon 
those few men who first settled in the New World, are not well 
founded. He fails to take into account the larger picture of the 
colonization, the formulation of policy by those who remained in 
Spain, and the constant movement in both directions between 
Spain and the colonies. Nor does he make any effort to explain 
the incredible cruelty that accompanied the Wars of Independ- 
ence in the nineteenth century —a condition that he has pointed 
out in many of his works. He has spoken many times of the in- 
credible savagery that accompanied the Cuban insurrection. 
His rationalization is too simple, for in his earlier works, ina 
period closer to the horror, he was more indignant and critical 
of Spanish cruelty. 

Once again, the dilemma can best be resolved by an accept- 
ance of the element of contradiction. The author’s antagonism 
toward America tends to minimize the sense of Spanish guilt. 
Yet his obvious shame and disgust at his awareness of the true 
nature of the Spanish role in the New World cannot be over- 
looked. Baroja — however he may seek to avoid such responsi- 
bility — must eventually conclude that the deformed creature he 
envisions aS America is the legitimate offspring of madre Es- 
pana. He feels that this is an adulteration of his ideal and that 
Spain must eventually be held responsible for it. Yet he is not 
willing to concede that the americano has simply assumed the 
worst aspects of Spanish culture. 

This, then, is the basis of the contradiction; it may partially 
serve as an explanation for the constant criticism of Spain and 
the claim that this same nation has no part or relationship with 
the America that grew as a deformed offspring of the mother. 
Rather than accept penitence or responsibility, the author pre- 
fers either to argue that these americanos are not really of his 
race or to retreat completely by denying that he himself is a 
Latin, 

The tragedy of the Barojan stereotype is that it often leads 
the casual reader to the conclusion that the author must hate 
these people and that he views life with a completely closed 
mind. The reader might conclude, as does the American woman 
who criticizes Baroja in Paris, that he is nothing more than an 
“enemigo, que ha hablado mal de nuestro pais y de nuestros 
autores.” As Baroja has found fault with America and its 
people, so have the writers of America turned upon him with 
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equal vehemence. They fail to realize the grief of an aged man 
looking upon the dissolution of a great culture and a proud 
people. Baroja, the individualist, the frank enemy of tradition 
and conformity, is possessed of a bitterness born of excessive 
love for his land. Too many are unable to see beneath the ap- 
parent hatred and bias of his work. 

His aversion for the americano is based, first, upon a de- 
fensive attempt to restore his faith in Spain by depreciating the 
materialistic outgrowth of Latin American culture. Secondly, it 
is related to a feeling of self-hatred on the part of the author, 
who feels that these people whom he finds both obnoxious and 
opposed to his values, serve to lower his nation and his race in 
the eyes of the world. Finally, it is the logical result of a feel- 
ing of guilt, whereby the author rationalizes his nation’s re- 
sponsibility for the American dilemma by shifting it to the 
Americans themselves. These are aspects of the philosophy of 
contradiction which so characterizes Baroja’s work, nullifying 
a prima facie acceptance of his concepts. Baroja himself has 
often indicated that the author is the most prejudiced individual 
in the evaluation of his own work. His negative stereotype of 
the amervicano is an excellent illustration of this point. With the 
same insight that Baroja has used as a writer to interpret the 
complexity that is life, the critic must attempt to determine the 
social philosophy of this elusive and fascinating Spanish writer. 


1. Baroja, like most Spanish writers, uses the term americano when 
he refers to South Americans. North Americans are called yanquis or 
norteamericanos. 

2. Baroja has particularly criticized Unamuno in this respect. He has 
referred to him as a hypocrite whois unwilling to admit his true feelings 
for Latin America. There is little evidence to support this contention. 
In a highly questionable article by Adolfo Lizon, “Gabriela Mistral fue 
expulsada de Espana por la republica,” Correo literario, II (November 1, 
1951), 16, the author tells of Gabriela Mistral’s surprise and horror at 
the cruel indifference of Unamuno for the plight of the indigenous Amer- 
ican population. 

3. For a more extensive analysis of the attitude of Spanish writers to- 
ward Spanish American literature, see Robert E. Osborne, “La litera- 
tura hispanoamericana en Espana,” Cuadernos americanos, LVII (July- 
August, 1951), 277-87. 

4, It was Galdds who proclaimed that a closer relationship between 
Spain and America must be based on a greater degree of equality and 
that the American nations were at a new level of maturity, and no longer 
willing to live in the shadow of Spain. 
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THE ART CF ALLEGORY IN LA PESTE 
John Cruickshank 
The University (Southhampton) 


“No age has been so intent upon producing myths as our 
own, which is producing myths at the same time that it wants to 
extirpate all myths.” These words,’ written by Kierkegaard just 
over a hundred years ago, seem even more applicable today 
than when they were written. They express a major preoccupa- 
tion and a characteristic paradox of our time. We are often 
told, for example, that the Christian myth has lost its influence 
over the majority of Europeans, that the newer myths such as 
progress, historical inevitability and democracy have proved 
inadequate substitutes, and that we are now searching for “a 
new myth for mankind to inhabit.”” If the fact of this phenome- 
non has often been established, its nature has been investigated 
with equal frequency. In particular, under the influence of 
psycho-analysis and its offshoots, various attempts have been 
made to settle the psychological basis of mythologizing, and this 
has also led to a widespread belief in its therapeutic effects. 
Pierre Emmanuel offered a typical formulation of this viewpoint 
when he wrote: “L’effort de fabulation de l’homme tend toujours 
a fixer, par un symbolisme concret, certaines situations es- 
sentielles, et 4 hater leur dénouement. Les mythes projettent 
donc dans la conscience les courants contradictoires qui dé- 
chirent ’homme: seul moyen efficace de les exorciser.”* 

These views concerning the origin and effect of contempo- 
rary myth-making lie outside the competence of the literary 
critic, but the ubiquitous existence of the phenomenon itself is 
bound to strike him within his own sphere. This is notably so 
in the theatre, particularly in France, where the re-creation 
and re-interpretation of classical myths, together with various 
attempts to produce “contemporary myths,” have been a con- 
stant feature from Giraudoux to Camus. In the novel, too, there 
is a similar tendency. Two obvious symptoms would be the 
present emphasis in Melville studies and the unabated flow of 
Kafka interpretations. .More directly, again in France, the ex- 
pression roman-mythe has become an indispensable critical 
term. It has been used to characterize Rex Warner’s The Aero- 
drome and Faulkner’s A Fable as well as Camus’s La Peste. 
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Considerations such as these prompted a young American critic 
to say, a few years ago, that “... the basic formal problem of 
modern literature... has been: how to bring Naturalism to 
terms with Symbolism... a 

It is noticeable in the various quotations above that the 
terms “myth,” “fable” and “symbol” are loosely and somewhat 
indiscriminately used to express one general idea. All three 
terms, together with those of “allegory” and “parable,” are 
treated as being virtually synonymous, particularly by European 
writers. In the French critical vocabulary a myth has long 
ceased to hold only its original meaning of a fiction embodying 
the actions of legendary or supernatural beings. It now means 
anything from a widely accepted ideology to a cheap catchword, 
and from a fable or parable to an allegory or symbol. Even the 
term roman-mythe is ambiguous in meaning and has been in- 
discriminately applied. In the case of Camus, for example, it 
has been used to describe both L’Etranger and La Peste, yet 
these two novels differ greatly in their form and method. And 
so, in the discussion of La Peste which follows, I propose to use 
the terms allegory and symbol; both have clear meanings within 
a literary context. In describing La Peste as an allegorical 
novel I am claiming simply that it contains both literal and 
metaphorical levels of interpretation. Camus handles a partic- 
ular event (the plague) in a precise geographical location (Oran) 
in such a way as to extend its significance far beyond the par- 
ticular and to convey, by such an image, a general view of man’s 
position in the universe. This allegory, in its turn, comprises 
a network of symbols — situations, characters and physical ob- 
jects which, while being themselves, also represent other more 
abstract things. 

The general aesthetic of the novel which Camus outlines in 
L’Homme révolté indicates one of his main reasons for choos- 
ing to write an allegory. He holds that the novel has tended, 
throughout its history, either towards increased realism or to- 
wards greater formalism. He also believes that each tendency, 
once it develops beyond a certain point, seeks an aesthetic im- 
possibility and shows a misunderstanding of the nature of liter- 
ary creation. He writes: 


... art formel et art réaliste sont des notions ab- 
surdes. Aucun art ne peut refuser absolument le réel 

Le formalisme peut parvenir 4 se vider de plus en 
plus de contenu réel, mais une limite l’attend toujours. 
Meme la géométrie pure ou aboutit parfois la peinture 
abstraite demande encore au monde extérieur sa 
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couleur et ses rapports de perspective. Le vrai for- 
malisme est silence. De méme, le réalisme ne peut 
Sse passer d’un minimum d’interprétation et d’arbi- 
traire. La meilleure des photographies trahit déja le 
réel, elle nait d’un choix et donne une limite 4 ce qui 
n’en a pas. L’artiste réaliste et l’artiste formel 
cherchent l’unité ot elle n’est pas, dans le réel a l’état 
brut, ou dans la création imaginaire qui croit expulser 
toute réalité.° 


A few pages later he adds: “Le grand art, le style, le vrai 
visage de la révolte, sont entre ces deux hérésies.”° Camus 
thus asserts that the ideal novel achieves artistic unity through 
a perfect congruity between its total meaning and its immediate 
form. The concrete and the abstract should be closely knit and 
have a natural, inevitable proportion and balance. No doubt alle- 
gory is not the only way of obtaining this result, but its nature 
makes it one of the most obvious means to such an end. The 
successful allegorical novel will, by definition, combine the con- 
crete and the abstract in an organically necessary relationship. 
They will be as distinguishable, and yet as inseparable, as the 
flower and its scent or the memento and its associations. 
Closely related to this point is the fact that the carefully chosen 
allegory, again by definition, combines the particular and the 
universal, relating them in a single image. In this way the al- 
legory fulfils precisely the conception of art in general which 
Camus outlines when he writes: “L’art réalise, sans effort ap- 
parent, la réconciliation du singulier et de l’universel dont re- 
vait Hegel.”” 

In addition to his general view of art, Camus’s attitude to 
history also appears to encourage the practice of allegorical 
writing. What one might call his “anti-historicism,” expressed 
particularly clearly in L’Homme révolté, is well known.® In es- 
sence Camus argues that the human predicament — the divorce 
between man’s reason and the apparent irrationality of the uni- 
verse — is such that it cannot be solved either by the Christian 
revelation or in historical or political terms. He _ writes: 
“I’absolu ne s’atteint ni surtout ne se crée 4 travers l’his- 
toire.”® and he rejects both Christianity and Marxism, identify- 
ing himself with those who “ne trouvent de repos ni en Dieu ni 
en l’histoire.”!° No doubt Camus would agree with Pierre Em- 
manuel’s statement: “Il semble que toute solution historique, 
oour radicale qu’elle soit, soit impuissante a rétablir les forces 
obscures qui, trop longtemps ignorées, menacent l’homme 
jusque dans son essence.”'',In La Peste Camus is attempting to 
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diagnose the human condition and to offer some general remedy 
for it. His view of the nature of this condition and of its status 
beyond history means that he will not write a novel which pre- 
sents the problem in purely temporal terms and which proposes 
a purely temporal solution. What he attempts to do, by means 
of allegory, is to place the problem outside time. Allegory al- 
lows him to move beyond the wastage of time to the conserva- 
tion of the symbol. The allegory of the plague, since it must 
first assume concrete and temporal form, enables La Peste to 
be a philosophical novel and not simply a philosophical treatise. 
But because the allegory of the plague also possesses a non- 
literal and non-temporal meaning, it allows this same novel or 
history to discuss the problem of evil and of man’s estrange- 
ment in the universe in the non-historical terms which Camus 
requires. # 

Camus’s use of allegory in La Peste, then, reflects a notable 
tendency in contemporary thought and letters. It also conforms 
to Camus’s own ideas on the nature of art and history. We still 
have to decide, however, in what way the allegorical novel, con- 
ceived purely as an allegorical novel, should be approached by 
the critic, and what problems this approach poses. The matter 
is one on which Camus himself has expressed certain views in 
his essay on Kafka.’ His first main point is that the allegorical 
novel, by its nature, requires not only careful reading but re- 
reading.'® Two readings are necessary, one for each of the two 
different levels of interpretation which even the simplest kind 
of allegory contains.‘* One ought to add, I think, that a third 
reading is then necessary. Having responded as completely as 
possible to the literal and the latent meanings of the allegory, 
one must then read the novel again so as to reconstitute it in its 
organic duality. Only in this way, and at this third reading, can 
one fully appreciate the richness of texture, the continuous in- 
terplay of the explicit and the implicit, which are fundamental 
to the allegorical writer’s effect on his reader. The justifica- 
tion for taking the allegory apart and for distinguishing its lit- 
eral and non-literal aspects is the increased response to its 
recreated wholeness which such a procedure makes possible. 
At the same time, and as Camus points out,’® the task of dis- 
tinguishing between the literal and figurative levels of inter- 
pretation is not an easy one. In particular, one may find in the 
allegory meanings and allusions which formed no part of the 
writer’s own intention.”® It is doubtless permissible to find ina 
work more than its author intended, but one is uneasy and dis- 
satisfied unless some kind of limit is found. Such a limit, in 
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this case, probably escapes clear and precise definition. Cer- 
tainly, it is noticeable that Camus himself does not attempt to 
formulate it. Instead, he suggests that if the method of approach 
is sound in its emphasis, an appropriate measure of freedom in 
interpretation will follow naturally from it. The nature of the 
critical approach will guarantee the operation of a suitable 
limit. The approach which Camus himself advocates -- “aborder 
le drame par l’apparence et le roman par la forme”!’—is one 
which keeps constantly in mind the literal meaning of the alle- 
gory. This emphasis helps to ensure that the gap is not too 
great between explicit statement and implicit meaning, and that 
the allegorical interpretations do not become strained. 

In the last analysis, however, the limit can never operate 
with final precision. There must always be an ill-defined area 
where the appropriateness and validity of some interpretations 
will remain a matter of individual judgment. The allegory will 
always have a fringe of uncertainty and an aura of imprecision. 
In the work of art this uncertainty adds an extra dimension. It 
gives to the allegorical novel an imaginative margin which in- 
creases its artistic status and power. Some such idea seems to 
have been in Camus’s mind when he wrote of Kafka’s work: 
“C’est le destin, et peut-étre la grandeur, de cette oeuvre que 
de tout offrir et de ne rien confirmer.”+® 

Camus indicates the allegorical nature of La Peste on the 
title-page. He takes his epigraph from Defoe’s preface to the 
third volume of Robinson Crusoe (the Serious Reflections of 
Robinson Crusoe): “... it is as reasonable to represent one 
kind of imprisonment by another, as it is to represent anything 
that really exists by that which exists not.”’® This sentence 
occurs in the course of Defoe’s insistence on the explicit real- 
ism and implicit edification of his novel. He adds a few lines 
later: *... here is the just and only good end of all parable or 
allegoric history brought to pass, viz., for moral and religious 
improvement.”s In the case of La Peste, however, the allegory 
carries not two but three levels of meaning. Apart from the 
straightforward story of an epidemic in Oran in the year 194., 
there are clear and repeated allusions to the experience of the 
German occupation of France and Camus’s conception of man’s 
metaphysical dereliction. If, as has been claimed,”° Camus first 
conceived of his theme and its allegorical form in 1939, it is 
clear that he originally thought of it in terms of the plague/ 
problem of evil analogy only. The actual writing of La Pestle 
did not begin, however, until 1944. By this time the experience 
of the Occupation had suggested a further analogy which the 
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original image of the plague seemed capable of absorbing (“la 
peste brune”). Indeed it is not surprising that by 1944 the Occu- 
pation aspect had become of considerable importance’ Camus 
himself has written: ‘*...La Peste, dans un sens, est plus 
qu’une chronique de la résistance. Mais assurément elle n’est 
pas moins.”*’. Here then we have an allegory with one literal 
meaning and, through historical chance, two figurative inter- 
pretations.» How far the allegory is satisfactory at both figura- 
tive levels will be discussed later. At this point I only wish to 
emphasize the richness and scope of the plague image.” It is 
an image which expands to universal significance through two 
metaphorical stages. It speaks directly of private life and in- 
directly of politics and metaphysics. These are the three pos- 
sible levels of all human thought and experience -- the personal, 
the social, the speculative —and in the allegory of the plague 
they are unified. In this way the allegory used by Camus at- 
tempts to make contact with the whole man, with the triple 
thinking and living of the reader. These three levels of the al- 
legory must now be discussed in turn, and an attempt will then 
be made, by way of a conclusion, to put the allegory together 
again, to reconstitute it in its triple entirety, and to comment 
on its general appropriateness and final effect. 

‘On the literal level, the level of the story purely asa “real- 
istic” account of an epidemic; it is significant that Camus calls 
La Peste a chronique, not a roman. Whereas, in L’Etranger, 
he used the method of direct presentation, he chooses here the 
vehicle of detached narration. The situation appears to be re- 
ported on objectively rather than subjectively embodied or re- 
created. This desire for objectivity is stressed at various 
points in La Peste. Camus writes, for example: “... pour ne 
rien trahir et surtout pour ne pas se trahir lui-méme, le nar- 
rateur a tendu a l’objectivité. Il n’a presque rien voulu modifier 
par les effets de l’art, sauf en ce qui concerne les besoins élé- 
mentaires d’une relation a peu prés cohérents.”** The chroni- 
cle method of narration serves another important purpose, how- 
ever, and one which relates particularly to the nature of the 
allegorical novel. Although it reinforces, in a sense, the au- 
thenticity of events at the literal level, it also holds the reader 
at some distance from them. The reader, conscious of the 
presence of the objective narrator, the chronicler, is prevented 
from identifying himself fully and wholeheartedly with the char- 
acters and situations. Consequently, this awareness of the 
“realistic” narrative, and the essential detachment from it, 
render more easy and more possible a transfer of the reader’s 
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attention to its allegorical implications. In many allegorical 
novels clarity about the inferences to be drawn from the story 
is achieved by simplifying the narrative considerably. Thus 
The Pilgrim’s Progress or Gulliver’s Travels appeal, as sto- 
ries, to children only. For adults their interest lies not in the 
story itself but in its allegorical meaning. They are thus read 
at two different levels by children and adults respectively. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do either children or adults read them with equal 
interest at two levels. In the case of La Peste, however, the 
interest for adult readers exists at the literal level as well as 
at the non-literal ones. Camus has managed to avoid a simpli- 
fied and childish telling of the story, and the realistic details 
which it contains ensure its interest for adults. At the same 
time, through the narrative method of the chronicle, Camus 
also makes it easy for the reader to see the political and meta- 
physical implications of the book without losing interest in its 
“realistic” aspect. A remarkable balance is struck in this way 
between the explicit and implicit features of the allegory. Such 
balance is as uncommon as it is desirable. It explains how, in 
La Peste, Camus has managed so skilfully to avoid the obvious 
didacticism or excessive abstraction which all too easily en- 
snare the allegorical novelist.** La Peste, although an allegory, 
remains an inductive rather than a deductive novel in the sense 
in which Nelly Cormeau uses these terms when she writes: “Un 
roman est une illustration et non un théoréme; il doit montrer 
et non démontrer —ce qui en bannit définitivement toute con- 
ception didactique ou pédagogique. C’est la peinture d’un cas 
singulier, concret, nettement individualisé qui lui apporte son 
suc nourricier. Aussi pourrions-nous résumer notre pensée en 
disant que le roman doit étre inductif et non déductif: Vidée 
doit jaillir du drame, mais le drame ne doit pas étre construit 
sur elle.””° 

It is of course undeniable that allegorical considerations, 
together with the method of detached narration which the chron- 
icle imposes, have had their effect on the presentation of the 
characters at the realist level. Bearing in mind the portrait of 
Grand and the passage of autobiography which Tarrou writes, 
one can agree that the characters are “far from being disem- 
bodied puppets voicing ideas.”*° Nevertheless, we do not have a 
clear picture of most of them, we are held at a distance from 
them, and in general they do not have psychological density or 
complete and convincing personalities. One critic has summed 
up the reader’s impression by speaking of a “stylization” of the 
characters.”’ These facts require two comments. Firstly, 
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Camus only claims to have written a chronique, not a roman. 
He shows a careful discrimination in such matters reminiscent 
of Gide’s distinctions, in his own work, between récit, sotie and 
roman. La Peste should be accepted for what it is. The pres- 
entation of character which it contains is entirely consistent 
with Camus’s classification of it as a literary form. To com- 
plain that the characters are not sufficiently individualized and 
have a certain psychological flatness is tantamount to asking 
for a different genre from that which Camus set out to give us. 
Secondly, it is noticeable that all the major characters do have 
strongly marked moral features. In their reactions to a sudden 
and overwhelming catastrophe, the plague, they are clearly de- 
fined and focussed. They are presented to us in an extreme sit- 
uation and it is with their behaviour in the face of this situation 
that Camus is concerned. Furthermore, the primary aim in La 
Peste is to portray a collective reaction to a collective prob- 
lem. Private solutions of personal dilemmas are secondary. 
As regards his main characters, therefore, Camus is concerned 
to give them general moral features rather than individual psy- 
chological aspects. This is in keeping with his own statement 
that “l’objet de l’art, malgré les regrets des pasticheurs, s’est 
étendu de la psychologie 4 la condition de ’homme.”® The 
whole question is well put by one of Camus’s latest commenta- 
tors, Albert Maquet, who says: “... il est fait appel non a 
l’étre tout entier, mais 4 cette part unique de lui-méme ot est 
mise en cause sa dignité. On attend de chacun une réponse a 
la question qui est posée 4 tous, au méme moment et dans les 
mémes termes. Et chacun est un homme face 4a la condition des 
hommes, non un individu aux prises avec ses problémes per- 
sonnels.””° 

Before leaving these matters of narrative method and char- 
acterization in La Peste one further device used by Camus must 
be examined. Camus tells his story through a first person nar- 
rator who maintains a strict anonymity until the final chapter 
where he reveals himself as Dr. Rieux, the chief character in 
the book. The narrative viewpoint here is the reverse of that in 
L’Etrangey. Meursault revealed himself directly to the reader 
in recounting events towards which he felt a complete outsider. 
His way of telling his story emphasized his role as a victim. 
Conversely, Rieux conceals his identity from the reader while 
speaking of events in which he was deeply involved. He is as 
committed in act as he is detached in narration. In Rieux’s case 
his way of telling his story emphasizes his réle as a witness. 
By this narrative device Camus may be said, I think, to present 
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Rieux’s personal story impersonally. He avoids abstraction and 
maintains “human interest” by using Rieux as narrator, but he 
makes him narrate in a way which accords with the universaliz- 
ing intention of his allegory. This universalizing function ap- 
pears in Rieux’s explanation of his lengthy and strict anonymity: 
“Quand il se trouvait tenté de méler directement sa confidence 
aux mille voix des pestiférés, il était arrété par la pensée qu’il 
n’y avait pas une de ses souffrances qui ne fat en méme temps 
celle des autres et que dans un monde owt la douleur est si 
souvent solitaire, cela était un avantage. Décidément, il devait 
parler pour tous” (p. 330). By his narrative viewpoint in La 
Peste Camus thus arouses the reader’s interest by means of an 
individual who then directs it away from himself towards a rep- 
resentative group of human beings. Camus uses the character 
of Rieux first to focus and then to diffuse the reader’s attention. 
In this way he seeks to obtain that extension of interest beyond 
individual psychology to the general human condition which he 
described in a quotation above as the proper aim of art today. 

I now turn to the first of the two allegorical levels of La 
Peste — the plague as a symbol of the Occupation. At this level 
there are many obvious analogies to be made. Among a large 
number of possible examples one may mention the confusion of 
public opinion and the sense of stupefaction when the presence 
of the plague is finally accepted as a reality (p. 48); the ration- 
ing of food and petrol, the growing electricity cuts and the dis- 
appearance of most of the town’s traffic (p. 94); the restrictive 
measures announced by the press and the increased police sur- 
veillance (p. 130); the growth of sanitary formations seeking to 
resist and reduce the effects of the plague (p. 151); Cottard’s 
“black market” activities (pp. 160-61); the mass burial of vic- 
tims of the plague in open graves (p. 198); the isolation camps 
with their loud-speakers (p. 267); the growing hopes of libera- 
tion from the plague, the rejoicings at its disappearance, the 
reprisals and beating-up of Cottard (pp. 293, 298, 330-33). 

The advantages of this allegorical treatment of the Occupa- 
tion are no doubt obvious. Although the immediacy of the té- 
moignage is lost its temptations are also avoided. By rejecting 
a directly realistic account of the Occupation Camus also re- 
moves his narrative from the sphere of personal passion and 
private bias. The contemporary pressures which have lessened 
the value of so many accounts of the Occupation and Liberation 
are avoided. Further, its allegorical presentation extends the 
scope of Camus’s narrative to include all political tyrannies. 
From this point of view, the events of La Peste are acted out 
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ona plane well above the bitterness and injustice of political 
partisanship. As Camus himself has written in reply to certain 
criticisms: “Sans doute est-ce la ce qu’on me reproche, que 
La Peste puisse servir 4 toutes les résistances contre toutes 
les tyrannies.”° Yet criticisms can and should be made. The 
appropriateness and validity of the allegory as applied to the 
Occupation are open to doubt. For example, the moral dilemmas 
inherent in the Occupation are almost entirely absent from this 
symbolical representation. The difficult debates about ends and 
means, or the responsibility involved in killing a German sol- 
dier and thereby causing the deaths of a dozen French hostages 
— these are aspects which the allegory fails to embody. Within 
the context of the plague the right actions are clear once one 
has chosen to struggle against it. In the case of the Occu- 
pation, however, acute problems of action arose precisely be- 
cause of the decision to resist. A more striking inadequacy still 
is the inappropriateness of the plague as a symbol of man’s in- 
humanity to man. There is a disturbing moral ambiguity present 
in such products of human agency as war, oppression and injus- 
tice, but this ambiguity is entirely absent in La Peste because, 
by his allegory, Camus places the origin of suffering in a phe- 
nomenon existing outside the scope of human responsibility. 
The plague is on a level with such natural catastrophes as the 
earthquake and the avalanche. In fairness to Camus it must be 
pointed out that this way of presenting the matter is in keeping 
with his own view of evil which he combines with disbelief in 
God. As Rachel Bespaloff wrote: “... en identifiant la guerre 
a la peste, le mal a la maladie, il a voulu donner une image du 
péché sans Dieu et, dans cette perspective, les partisans du 
fléau ne sont plus des possédés mais des malades.”*! The alle- 
gory of the plague, in short, is appropriate in the face of suffer- 
ing but inadequate before the fact of wrong-doing. It covers 
human wretchedness but ignores human wickedness. And so 
there is never any question in La Peste of the right things being 
done for the wrong reasons, or of evil consequences following 
uncontrollably from virtuous motives. The plague offers many 
circumstantial similarities to the Occupation, but it is power- 
less to convey a sense of its human agency and moral ambiguity. 

Such features in the symbol of the plague, although they 
sometimes weaken its political interpretation, strengthen its 
metaphysical application. At this third level Camus is con- 
cerned with the problem of evil in the sense of suffering, not 
wrong-doing, and for this purpose the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the epidemic, both of which appear to be beyond the 
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scope of human agency, are admirable symbols. The plague is 
at once terrible in its effects and little known in its origins; it 
is a familiar catastrophe and yet an unavoidable one. La Peste, 
then, with its picture of the inhabitants of Oran cut off from the 
rest of the world and suffering and dying from the epidemic, is 
also an allegory of cosmic alienation, of that metaphysical ab- 
surdity which Camus analysed in Le Mythe de Sisyphe. There 
are times, indeed, when a metaphysical interpretation, though 
not excluding a political one, arises more readily and naturally 
from the literal story. The following dialogue between Rieux 
and Rambert is a case in point: 


Nl [Rambert| enquétait pour un grand journal de Paris 
sur les conditions de vie des Arabes et voulait des 
renseignements sur leur état sanitaire. Rieux lui dit 
que cet état n’était pas bon. Mais il voulait savoir, 
avant d’aller plus loin, si le journaliste pouvait dire la 
vérité. 

— Certes, dit l’autre. 

— Je veux dire, pouvez-vous porter condamnation 
totale? 

— Totale, non, il faut bien le dire. Mais je suppose 
que cette condamnation serait sans fondement. 

Doucement Rieux dit qu’en effet une pareille con- 
damnation serait sans fondement, mais qu’en posant 
cette question, il cherchait seulement a savoir si le 
témoignage de Rambert pouvait ou non étre sans ré- 
serves. 

— Jen’admets que les témoignages sans réserves. 
Je ne soutiendrai donc pas le votre de mes renseigne- 
ments. 

— C’est le langage de Saint-Just, dit le journaliste 
en souriant. 

Rieux dit sans élever le ton qu’il n’en savait rien, 
mais que c’était le langage d’un homme lassé du monde 
ou il vivait, ayant pourtant le gott de ses semblables 
et décide a refuser, pour sa part, l’injustice et les 
concessions. (pp. 22-23) 


Among the many features of the plague, however, its spatially 
concentrated and temporally undifferentiated character makes 
it a singularly appropriate vehicle for Camus’s metaphysical 
ideas. The town of Oran is sealed off, on one side, by the sea. 
On the other side, once the fact of the epidemic has been recog- 
nized and accepted, the gates are closed to prevent the spread 
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of infection. In this way there results what has been called “un 
enfermement rigoureux qui concentre la cité a la fagon d’une 
essence, d’un principe, d’un objet parfaitement fini, prét a étre 
saisi par le symbole, c’est-a-dire par l’art.”*’ This picture of 
Oran, sealed off by geography and by catastrophe, provides 
Camus’s own version of that “univers clos” which he finds in 
Lucretius, Sade, the Romantics, Nietzsche, Lautréamont, Rim- 
baud, the Surrealists and various more recent writers.? 
“Toutes les pensées révoltées,” he writes, “s’illustrent dans 
une rhétorique ou un univers clos”; within the confines of this 
world writers in metaphysical revolt have attempted to achieve 
the necessary coherence and unity on which to base a new meta- 
physic. Spatially, then, the plague is given a confined and uni- 
fied setting which, through its very concentration and apparent 
narrowness, takes on universal significance. In this way the 
metaphysical appropriateness of the allegory is confirmed and 
strengthened. 

The same effect is obtained by the temporal quality of the 
epidemic. Time, during the plague, is mere succession. Tem- 
poral relationships, or an interpretative historical pattern, are 
notably absent. The chronicle method of narration reinforces 
this impression of undifferentiated time. There is movement 
and flow, but no explanation or evaluation. The result is a kind 
of ideal, abstract time which again increases the universal 
validity of the allegory and makes its metaphysical application 
all the more convincing. 

The general conclusion reached after an examination of La 
Peste is that it provides an interesting literal story, is partially 
successful as a political symbol, and is highly satisfactory as a 
metaphysical one. At the same time, although an analysis and 
division of this kind have some use, the allegory can only finally 
be judged as it comes through on a direct reading of the novel. 
During such a reading it operates either on all three levels at 
once, or by swift transitions from one to another. In this way 
Camus’s book is provided with an admirable focus. The alle- 
gory combines the everyday elements with the political and 
metaphysical ones in a powerful and persuasive single vision. 
Each level of presentation gains something by its simultaneous 
meaning at a different level. Not only do all the themes issue 
from the dominant image of the plague; they meet in it again 
with renewed significance. 
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Gentile’s name has been completely neglected in this post- 
war period, for reasons not hard to fathom. But whatever the 
sentiments or resentment toward Fascism’s official philoso- 
pher, his vigorous contribution to the development of Italian 
thought in the past fifty years cannot be ignored. If Croce has 
dominated the Italian cultural scene since the turn of the cen- 
tury, Gentile has stood a close second to him. For over twenty 
years the two fought side by side the battle against positivism 
and pedantic erudition in literary studies. The new idealistic 
trends which characterize Italian thought in this first half of the 
twentieth century, the revival of studies and researches on the 
vexed problem of art, the aesthetic approach to literary criti- 
cism, must be credited to Gentile as much as to Croce. How- 
ever, as art theorist and literary critic Gentile seems to be 
rather unappealing to militant critics, who consider his theories 
too rigid a system. This does not mean that his aesthetics is to 
be relegated to the domain of pure theoretical speculation: it 
contains many points which could be fruitful for literary criti- 
cism, and for this reason: we shall endeavor here to present 
briefly some of its essential aspects as an introduction to Gen- 
tile’s philosophy of art, illuminating the discussion by frequent 
comparisons with the better known principles of Croce. 

That Croce’s aesthetics marks a turning point in the history 
of Italian criticism is a recognized fact. That Croce has been 
the most influential literary critic after De Sanctis is also in- 
disputable. One must not lose sight of the fact, however, that 
not everybody in Italy quietly accepted Croce’s theories as the 
final word; on the contrary, the ideas of the Neapolitan philoso- 
pher aroused sharp polemics and discussions leading to various 
attempts to correct or replace his aesthetics. Carmelo Sgroi’s 
book, Gli studi estetici in Italia nel primo trentennio del 1900, 
published in 1932, gives an interesting picture of the amazing 
abundance of aesthetic studies inspired by Croce’s work, stud- 
ies which, though based on the same anti-positivistic Crocean 
premises, arrive at different or opposite conclusions. Among 
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the large number of Croce’s opponents we may mention G. A. 
Cesareo, A. Aliotta, A. Tilgher, G. Borgese. But the major 
effort to replace Croce’s aesthetics was made by Gentile: and 
it could not have been otherwise, for Gentile, because of known 
circumstances, followed step by step the development of Croce’s 
thought, presenting and discussing, in friendly polemic, every 
new theoretical advance. He, then, better than anyone else, 
could grasp the deficiencies in the system of his elder con- 
frere.' 

Gentile’s aesthetics, culminating in his volume Le Rlesefe 
dell’arte* grows out of his philosophical system and concludes 
his theoretical research on the nature and activity of the mind. 
It presents a systematic treatment of the problem of art and its 
various particular aspects which the author discusses and il- 
lustrates with rigorous coherence on strictly philosophical 
grounds. Like Croce, Gentile holds for the theoretical charac- 
ter and the subjectivity of art, against positivistic theories and 
their empirical solution of the aesthetic problem. For Gentile 
the problem of art is a philosophical problem, since a concep- 
tion of art would be completely meaningless unless brought 
within the framework of a general philosophical system which 
can define its nature and place in the dialectic of the mind. Any 
theorization of art based on empirical consideration is arbi- 
trary, as is any art criticism not justified by an aesthetic 
theory. 

Unlike Croce, however, Gentile maintains that art is not the 
product of a specific activity separated from and independent of 
the other activities of the mind. In Croce’s system the mind 
has two forms of activity: the theoretical, aimed at knowing; 
and the practical, aimed at doing. These two forms are each 
divided into two moments: aesthetics or intuitive knowledge 
characterized by indistinction between reality and unmreality: 
logic or intellectual knowledge which presupposes the first mo- 
ment but develops intuition into a conceptual form: economics 
or practical activity directed at the realization of a particular 
aim, and presupposing the knowledge of this aim: ethics or ac- 
tivity directed at a universal purpose, which presupposes the 
economic moment. In this philosophical system art represents 
the beginning of the activity of the mind, when the world has not 
yet taken within it a logical form. Croce defines as intuition 
this indistinct form of knowledge (the stuff of which art is made 
in his terms), and he points to feeling as the content of intuition. 
For Gentile, on the contrary, the mind is a living unity and nat 
a sum of functions operating in separate stages of the mental 
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process. Every act of the mind involves the whole mind in all 
its forms and articulations. The mind is self-consciousness, 
i.e., the act of thinking, in which reality consists. In the unity 
of the mind it is impossible to distinguish art from what is not 
art, because art in itself is not a reality, but an abstraction ac- 
quiring its reality in the work of art, i.e., in the medium in 
which it is realized. The work of art is a reflection of the en- 
tire mind; it is the expression of the self-consciousness of the 
subject. It is, therefore, intellectual knowledge animated by the 
generative artistic principle. To be more explicit, then, there 
is art and the work of art—the abstract essence and the con- 
crete existence. Art in its abstract form is pure subjectivity or 
immediate consciousness of the subject, the primordial moment 
of the mind, whose specific character is its tendency to develop 
into the concrete act of thinking. According to Gentile’s logic 
this development from the abstract J or pure subjectivity to the 
concrete J or self-consciousness takes place in three steps 
which are ideally progressive but not successive. First, the 
pure J appears enclosed in its own world; then, the pure / posits 
the non-I as something diverse from the J; finally, the J ac- 
knowledges itself as the non-I, i.e., sees itself objectively as 
consciousness of something. In this dialectic process, in which 
the subject realizes itself as a thinking subject, the pure J and 
the non-I — the subject and the object as thesis and antithesis — 
are two abstractions whose reality can be accounted for only 
in their concrete synthesis in which the subject recognizes it- 
self in its own object, identifying itself with it. Pure subjectiv- 
ity and pure objectivity are immanent to their synthesis -- the 
act of thinking. But the identification of the object and the sub- 
ject in their synthesis creates a new subject which, in order to 
posit itself and live in the concrete act of thinking, has to posit 
its own object as something diverse from itself. And the dia- 
lectic process begins again or, better, continues in the form of 
a spiral, for identity bears in itself the principle of otherness, 
making possible the process of becoming which creates reality. 
Pure subjectivity, in which art consists, is therefore the gener- 
ating principle of reality, its soul, the word become flesh and 
inseparable from its own body. And Gentile defines pure sub- 
jectivity as feeling, whence the lyrical nature of art. In its ab- 
stract essence art is pure feeling (sentimento); in its concrete, 
real existence — the actual work of art —it is thought, intellec- 
tual knowledge, since art expresses the self-consciousness of 
the subject in its realization. The artist is also a thinker, be- 
cause without thought art cannot realize itself; nor can it 
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manifest itself, for language arises with self-consciousness: 
pure art is silent. Poetry is the form of a content; it is the liv- 
ing principle of such content, which is the world of the poet 
arising to consciousness in his mind. The poet is therefore a 
complete personality, at the same time a philosopher and a man 
of action. The Crocean distinction between art and philosophy 
in the domain of reality is, according to Gentile, unacceptable. 
There is no poetry without philosophy. “A work of art, which is 
only a work of art and not of thought, can not be; for any work 
of thought will be art by the same right as any work of art.” 
Croce’s pretension that intellectual knowledge lacks aesthetic 
qualities because of the intuitive character of art is arbitrary 
and absurd. Art, Gentile claims, can be present even in the ex- 
position of a philosophical system. Thought cannot exist without 
art, its immanent generating principle; nor can art actualize 
itself outside of thought, as Croce would have it. In a work of 
art all is proportioned to thought: aesthetic mediocrity is al- 
ways the result of logical and ethical mediocrity. The poetry of 
the great poets expresses a great philosophy, a universal con- 
cept of life. To Croce’s conception of art as intuition-expres- 
sion — word, sound, color, rhythm, etc. —i.e., a historical real- 
ity distinguishable from what is not art, Gentile opposes a form 
of art inseparable from the synthesis in which it acquires its 
existence. Art, in its concrete existence, is therefore philoso- 
phy, since it corresponds not to the beginning of the mental 
process but to the conclusion of it. 

Gentile disagrees sharply with Croce’s idea of art as intui- 
tive knowledge, for intuition in the Crocean sense, i.e., as an 
alogical form of knowing which is mere contemplation without 
judgment, is to him a contradiction in terms. Knowing is judg- 
ing, and one cannot attribute a theoretical character to intuition 
without recognizing as essential its capacity for distinction, 
which is judgment, and therefore intellectual knowledge. There 
is no intuition without thinking, and consequently there is no art, 
theoretical in character, which is not logical knowledge. But 
the contrast between Gentile and Croce becomes more signifi- 
cant on the nature and rdéle of feeling in artistic creation. In 
Croce’s system the term “feeling” (sentimento) constitutes the 
content of intuition, i.e., art is intuition of feelings. For Gentile, 
on the contrary, feeling is not a passive attitude of the subject, 
an obscure tumult on which intuition would intervene to throw 
light; but it is the very activity of the subject as immediate con- 
sciousness, in the abstract moment in which it does not yet 
posit its object and, therefore, does not think or judge. Feeling 
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is the intuition itself. Then comes intellectual knowledge ob- 
tained through the mediation of the object. Thus if Croce’s in- 
tuition is intuition of feeling, it is a mediate knowledge, and 
therefore intellectual and not intuitive knowledge, for outside of 
this form of knowing there is only the immediacy of the subject 
— feeling. For Croce, however, feeling is the heart, which art, 
this mysterious divinity, appeases in the perfect expression, 
where human passions find their catharsis. Croce’s aesthetics 
appears to be rather classic in character, while Gentile’s has 
evident romantic leanings. What makes the poet is that divine 
feeling which actualizes itself in the work of art, and not the 
subdued expression of feelings; and beauty is this feeling itself 
in its intensity and sincerity — not the image of it. 

This disagreement on the essential nature of art leads the 
two philosophers to antithetic views on such related problems 
as technique, literary types, language, translation, and criti- 
cism. Technique is for Croce extrinsic to the creative moment, 
because such a moment ends with the intuition-expression. 
When the poet or artist has molded the image of his object in 
his own mind, the aesthetic act is concluded. He needs now skill 
and tools such as ability to write, ink, pens, colors, chisels, 
etc., to externalize his work, to put his poem on paper, or to 
sculpt his image in marble; but externalization, for which a 
technique is required, belongs to practical rather than to aes- 
thetic activity. The book or the statue is made for a practical 
use. Technique is therefore a body of knowledge and skills ab- 
solutely foreign to the aesthetic process. Gentile, on the con- 
trary, maintains that technique does not externalize art, since 
everything is in the mind of the artist and there is nothing to be 
externalized. But technique, defined as “bodies of knowledge 
which the artist needs to actualize the images and concepts of 
his mind,”* helps to create the work of art. Such knowledge 
constitutes the prescience of the artist and is a constituent ele- 
ment of his personality. In its abstractness, technique is an 
antecedent of art and is distinct from it; but in the work of art 
it is absorbed and assimilated into the same order of aesthetic 
activity. Art cannot be separated from its medium. A similar 
problem arises concerning the term “allegory.” For Croce al- 
legory and poetry are like oil and water, two mental acts so 
radically diverse that they cannot be unified. Allegory is con- 
vention, intellectualism which cannot be likened to poetic ex- 
pression. For Gentile, on the contrary, the allegory of Dante, 
for example, is the embodiment of his Scholastic philosophy: it 
is an imaginative transfiguration of philosophical reasoning. 
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Allegory is therefore a form of poetic language, the very phi- 
losophy of Dante, and intrinsic to the whole architecture of the 
poem. Dante’s philosophy which is comprised in those symbols 
is the substance of his poetry. Allegory is the language through 
which thought expresses itself and, therefore, the poetic expres- 
sion itself: Dante would not have been able to arrive at his con- 
cepts without those symbols which are part of his language. In 
short, the artist thinks and actualizes his world in relation to 
the technical means at his disposal. “The so-called externali- 
zation of a work of art is but the inner realization of the work 
itself by virtue of the subject’s attainment of a certain degree 
of self-formation.”*® Gentile goes so far as to identify language 
and content with technique. “Everyone acts in relation to what 
he is...; and he is what he is as the result of his past experi- 
ence and thinking, of his knowledge and the language he pos- 
sesses, all of which have become, so to speak, blood of his 
blood.”® Since the personality develops through thinking, and 
language is created by the very act of thinking (without language 
thought would be impossible), language which enhances subjec- 
tivity in its development is nothing but technique, assimilated in 
the constitution of the subject. The same can be said concerning 
content. “Content is the whole thought, the entire process de- 
veloping in our mind through the work of art; it is all that which 
stands before us as the object when we become aware of the 
work — thought and words, for thought is in the words; thought 
and sounds and lines and colors, etc. Content is therefore also 
a concept equivalent to that of technique, though generally ap- 
pearing to be the opposite. And the whole is absorbed by the 
subject and transformed into pure feeling.”” 

A similar argument may be used for literary types, consid- 
ered by Croce as abstract categories completely extrinsic to 
the aesthetic process and, therefore, artibrary. Gentile sees 
nothing arbitrary about literary types, for they are theoriza- 
tions of historical experiences which have become part of the 
personality of the poet or artist and act as inner elements, ideal 
forms illuminating the concrete act of creation. Every new ac- 
quisition enriches and enhances the subject. Categories are not 
the object of thinking but the functions of the subject in its 
thinking. They do not exist a priori, they are deduced from ex- 
perience; but once formed they become part of the constitution 
of the subject and operate as a priori forms of thought. Liter- 
ary types are not to be considered arbitrary, provided that they 
keep the essential elasticity to change along with the develop- 
ment of the system of thought to which they belong. “The fact 
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that the technique of a literary type does not concern the aes- 
thetic element of the work of art, and is reduced to a simple 
antecedent of art in which it annuls itself, does not mean that it 
does not affect art and does not give a particular individuality 
to feeling. Subjectivity mirrors itself in it, making of its ante- 
cedents its own content in the act of objectivizing itself and giv- 
ing birth to the so-called work of art. Nor can technique — 
thought — as we know it, be considered something extrinsic and 
added, since the reality of feeling is to be found only in the syn- 
thesis, in which feeling mirrors itself in thought, and, therefore, 
in its own technique.”® 

Gentile’s conception of language is equally antithetic to 
Croce’s. Considering art as a first-degree elaboration which 
the mind makes of its object, Croce is led to the conclusion that 
linguistics identifies itself with aesthetics, and the philosophy 
of language is one with the philosophy of art. The intuition- 
expression needs a language which it is compelled to create: 
language and poetry were therefore born together. Conversely 
Gentile maintains that language arises with the awakening of 
self-consciousness and its history coincides with that of thought. 
There is no language without self-consciousness and there is no 
self-consciousness without language. In the history of nature 
self-consciousness begins with man, and man is in fact the only 
speaking animal. “To progress in self-consciousness through 
an ever deeper analysis of oneself,...to progress in thought 
and in knowledge, is to progress in the capacity to express ex- 
actly one’s inner life.”® Language develops along with thought, 
and those who seek language in a moment prior to thought stop 
at pure subjectivity, which is silent. Only when pure subjectiv- 
ity develops into thought can it speak and express itself. Lan- 
guage, however, partakes of feeling and thought at the same 
time: it is an “organism, which in the multiplicity of its devel- 
opment is thought — in the unity which animates this thought is 
feeling.” *° 

The disagreement between Croce and Gentile on the question 
of translation derives from their contrasting conception of lan- 
guage. Croce holds that a work of art is by its own nature un- 
translatable. If the work of art is the personal expression of its 
author, it cannot be reproduced or repeated in any way. If the 
words are the words of that particular feeling and are the feel- 
ing itself, the substitution of words entails the substitution of 
feelings. Thus, translation gives a different work, perhaps that 
of the translator. For Gentile it is not so. In the translation we 
do.not lose the work of art, but we recreate it in our mind, i.e., 
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we actualize it. Each time we read a book, we translate it to 
ourselves. Art is in the mind of the reader who recreates the 
poem in himself. The work of art expresses the world of the 
artist in its constant actualization, in its self-realization; but 
once the expression is completed, the work falls into pure ob- 
jectivity. In reading it we give it life in our mind; it becomes 
the world of our mind in its reality. Translation is immanent 
to every work of art; without the possibility of translating or 
reading, it would be dead forever. Translation is possible be- 
cause art lives in the words, ever new, which actualize it. The 
language in which art is recreated is always new: it exists on 
condition that it transform itself continually to express the life 
of the mind in its constant self-realization, in its perennial re- 
birth. The life of a work of art is therefore in the act of think- 
ing it, of translating it with new words from our own minds. 

Criticism corresponds to this process of actualization 
through which we discover the art of a work of art, i.e., beauty, 
which is feeling — the generating principle of artistic creation. 
For Gentile criticism develops in three successive steps re- 
sulting in the re-enactment, in reverse, of the entire creative 
process -- from the multiplicity of the expressive means to the 
unity of the artistic inspiration (the subjectivity of the artist), 
from the words to the feeling which inspired them. The first 
moment is characterized by the analysis and evaluation of the 
content — thought, language, technique, etc. The study of the 
content is simply the history of the artistic antecedent of the 
work of art, and a preparation for the critical judgment, prepa- 
ration which opens the way to the creative source where the 
content has been assumed by the subjectivity of the artist. When 
the critic reaches and grasps the creative principle, i.e., the 
pure subjectivity embodied in the content, the second step of 
criticism begins. The critic has reached the beauty of the work 
of art, and he shares that state of grace which the artist experi- 
ences in his creative moment. The world of the poet becomes 
the world of the critic: the content is assimilated and forgotten, 
and the critic experiences this aesthetic enjoyment derived 
from his direct contact with the infinite world of the artist. The 
critic identifies himself with the artist by re-enacting the crea- 
tive process. The third moment of criticism is characterized 
by the reconstruction of the concrete, actual content of the work 
of art, i.e., the re-exposition of the work, which relives in the 
mind of the critic, and unfolds its content permeated by his own 
feelings, in the moving form and rhythm of an exact re-crea- 
tion. In criticism the work of art comes to life again, and the 
critic is an artifex additus artifict. 
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Croce’s method follows more or less the same steps even 
though the nature of his criticism is quite different. Through 
the historical interpretation the critic must go back to the 
source of inspiration and re-enact the creative process in his 
own mind. This demands in the critic artistic qualities, an aes- 
thetic sensibility akin to that of the poet. But the historical in- 
terpretation of the content, and the re-creation of the conditions 
giving birth to the work of art are not yet criticism, but a prep- 
aration to it, for these two steps lead the critic to the conclu- 
sion that before him is a work of art on which a critical judg- 
ment is to be expressed. And Croce’s critical judgment is 
based on his conception of artistic beauty. As we have seen, for 
Gentile artistic beauty corresponds to feeling, which is the es- 
sence of subjectivity; for Croce it corresponds to the perfection 
of the intuition-expression or poetic image. The critical judg- 
ment consists, therefore, in distinguishing in the work of art 
what is art from what is not art, what is a perfect intuition from 
what is something else. In Croce’s words, the critical judgment 
arises from the question: “... Whether and to what extent the 
work, which stands as our problem, be intuition, i.e., real as 
such, and whether and to what extent it be otherwise,i.e., unreal: 
reality and unreality, which in art are called beauty and ugli- 
ness, in logic truth and error, in economics gain and loss, in 
ethics good and evil.”** Criticism is judgment “and judgment 
implies a criterion of judgment, the criterion of judgment the 
thinking of a concept, the thinking of a concept a relation with 
other concepts,-and the relation with other concepts a system or 
philosophy.”’” Criticism and philosophy, therefore, coincide. 
The good critic is, according to Croce, a philosophus additus 
artifici rather than an artifex additus artifici, as Gentile would 
have it. 

Another problem which finds a contrasting solution in the 
two philosophers is that of the history of art. After putting 
under fire for long years the sociological histories of art dear 
to romanticists, in which writers are grouped by schools, 
styles, nationality, and other general characteristics linking 
them to their predecessors and successors in the general de- 
velopment of the history of civilization, Croce comes to the 
conclusion that the only possible form of art history is the 
tracing of the “characteristic of the single artist and his works, 
and the corresponding didascalic form is the essay and the 
monograph.”’* He repudiates the general history of art which, 
to his mind, is simply the history of the extra-aesthetical ele- 
ments of the works of art. Art has no history, for as the 
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expression of the absolute individuality of the writer it presents 
no progress nor relations with other works of art. It is an en- 
closed world whose history is the inner development of the sin- 
gle artist as an isolated personality living in his own world. 
The history of art corresponds, then, to criticism, and literary 
history is viewed by Croce as a series of monographs on single 
writers. Gentile, on the other hand, holds that the history of 
art as pure art is inconceivable, since art exists only in the ac- 
tuality of thought. The history of art is therefore the history of 
the content in which it realizes itself, i.e., thought. In this 
sense a general history of art and the tracing of relations be- 
tween writers are definitely possible. True art history is the 
history of thought which emphasizes the irruption of feeling into 
the process of the mind to reanimate and revitalize it. This 
conception is a return to the romantic sociological history of 
art, which Croce constantly criticized. 

The general comparison we have attempted here throws into 
clear relief Gentile’s position. While Croce insists upon the 
existence of art as a palpable entity, Gentile submerges it in the 
totality of the real. Art in itself is for him an abstract essence 
whose reality is in thought or philosophy. Such an aesthetic 
conception, as Luigi Russo remarked, which advocates art dis- 
solved into the totality of the real and a philosophy swallowing 
all this real does not seem to be too appealing nowadays, for 
our contemporaries are rather oriented toward distinction be- 
tween art, philosophy, religion, politics, etc., in the life of the 
mind. This is, perhaps, the reason for the lack of success of 
Gentile’s aesthetics among critics. Contemporary criticism 
seeks an art with concrete existence; Gentile offers a whole 
where art is undistinguishable from what is not art, for his 
main concern is to fight distinctions which tend to break the es- 
sential unity of the mind and to separate art from thought. Gen- 
tile’s theories, however, do not lack a positive significance. If 
most Italian literary critics today are also concerned with the 
thought of their authors, if they tend to give recognition, in a 
work of art, also to what is not pure image, so that the work it- 
self may not be mutilated, this is to be credited to Gentile’s 
teaching, from which Croce himself received constant sugges- 
tions. Gentile’s influence, in fact, often compelled Croce to re- 
examine thoroughly his own theories, to clarify them, and, 
sometimes, to correct them. Croce’s aesthetics, in its growth 
and development from the concept of intuition and lyrical intui- 
tion of the individual to broader and more comprehensive no- 
tions of the universality and totality of the lyrical intuition, and 
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to art as doing and, finally, as morality, often seems to obey the 
general exigency postulated by Gentile, i.e., to give unity and 
totality to the act of the mind. One of the disadvantages of Gen- 
tile when compared to Croce consists in the fact that Gentile 
did not apply his aesthetics sufficiently in literary criticism: 
his theories are not accompanied by the abundant exemplifica- 
tions with which Croce substantiated his concepts as they de- 
veloped. After the publication of La filosofia dell’arte, the 
author rarely concerned himself with literary criticism: his 
aesthetics remains therefore, for the most part, a laboratory 
experiment, whose validity has not yet been confirmed by appli- 
cations on a large scale. 

Gentile’s literary preferences, as one might expect, are the 
poet-philosophers of Italian literature, such as Dante, Cam- 
panella, Leopardi, Manzoni — particularly Dante and Leopardi.“ 
In his critical essays his main objective is to establish the 
philosophy of a writer and to study the relations between thought 
and poetry. But his marked inclination toward a poetry fostered 
by thought often leads him to focus his attention on the philoso- 
phy of a writer and to deal rather generically with the artistic 
qualities of the work. As for Dante, Gentile insists on the philo- 
sophical substance of the Divine Comedy: Dante’s poetry is 
above all philosophy, i.e., a compendium of Thomist rationalism 
and Franciscan mysticism. Gentile gives a marked stress to 
this philosophy of the poet in which the poetry of the Divine 
Comedy is embodied. The concept of the universe, which con- 
stitutes the general architecture of the poem, is the very es- 
sence of the poetical vision of the poet. In Dante philosophy is 
not the particular or the accessory, but the general, the funda- 
mental. Poetry is rather in the particulars. Here Gentile’s 
views seem to coincide with Croce’s. For Croce there is the 
theological-political novel in which poetry flourishes here and 
there. The Divine Comedy is therefore philosophy in its general 
architecture and poetry in its particular episodes. But, accord- 
ing to Croce, the theological-political novel and poetry are two 
completely distinct things, and where philosophy prevails, po- 
etry vanishes; whereas Gentile maintains that poetry is philos- 
ophy itself colored by a particular feeling, that feeling which 
constitutes the subjectivity of the writer. Philosophy is the 
subject-matter which the poet uses to build his own world. 
There is not a Dante poet and a Dante philosopher, but a poet- 
philosopher: poetry and philosophy are Dante’s mind itself in 
its actual unity, and it is impossible to consider his poetry out- 
side of its own body. Dante’s poetry is rooted in his philosophy; 
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it is not sheer imagination, but imagination fostered by thinking. 
It is in fact a philosophical concept, a new vision of the world, 
that gives fire to his poetical creativeness, and urges him on in 
his journey. And although at times passion overcomes him, and 
he lives with his creatures the emotional life of the world, on 
which the philosopher meditates, he never loses sight of the 
general aim of the poem which dominates his mind and prods 
him constantly in his journey from the dark forest to the light 
of God. These views, expressed by Gentile long before the pub- 
lication of his Filosofia dell’arte, bear evident marks of Hege- 
lianism, according to which poetry is an inferior and imperfect 
phase of activity of the mind as compared to philosophy, its ul- 
timate end. The Divine Comedy was meant to be, above all, a 
philosophical system, but Dante could not divest himself com- 
pletely of the human and the temporal. He could not always 
reach the world of pure truth toward which he tended: often his 
effort to overcome the world of human passions proved to be 
vain, and he dwelt in the domain of poetry. Gentile presents 
Dante as a complete personality in which at times the poet pre- 
vails, at other times, the philosopher. The philosopher prevails 
when the subjectivity of the writer overcomes itself and ac- 
quires rational life, self-consciousness; the poet when subjec- 
tivity remains below that high rationality which constitutes phi- 
losophy. Gentile seems to undermine here what for Croce 
makes up the high glory of Dante—his poetry. Dante in Gen- 
tile’s interpretation is a poet when he cannot be a philosopher, 
a teacher of truth, as he intends to be. 

Gentile uses more or less the same critical approach to 
Leopardi, maintaining again that thought is the leavening agent 
of poetry. And here again he seems to be indebted to Hegelian 
intellectualism for which art is the sensible appearance of the 
Idea. His derivation of poetry from philosophy leads us to see 
poetry not only as lyric expression in beautiful images and sug- 
gestive rhythms, but as poetry impregnated with philosophical 
thought. The philosophy of a poet must be studied, then, to un- 
derstand his poetry, and evaluated as poetry for the feeling that 
he was able to put into it. In Leopardi there is a poetry of the 
heart, which springs constantly from feeling laden with meta- 
physical speculation. With that thought which sweeps away all 
illusions and bares the infinite vanity of all things, there would 
not be born that poetry of the heart. But Leopardi’s philosophy, 
like that of all poets (except Dante to whom Gentile attributes a 
philosophical system antecedent to his poetry), is not the phi- 
losophy of philosophers, i.e., it is. not a speculative system, 
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but thoughts, reflections, beliefs, which constitute the truth of 
the moment. Leopardi’s is, in other words, an emotional state 
of mind. Whatever the poet says never reveals a philosophy 
proper, but expresses his state of mind, determined and colored 
by certain dominating thoughts, which become the subject- 
matter of his poetry. Every poem and every prose work of 
Leopardi is a new mental situation, a new vision of the same 
torment dominating the mind of the poet. The system of a phi- 
losopher, on the contrary, generally remains outside of the 
emotional life of its author. The feelings of the philosopher are 
swallowed by his philosophy, whereas the feelings of the poet 
swallow his philosophy. It is therefore completely arbitrary to 
seek a Leopardi the philosopher distinct from the poet, or a 
philosophical system in his works as distinct from his poetry. 
All of Leopardi is in that emotionally colored thought, in that 
philosophical feeling which makes up the whole of his personal- 
ity. It is, then, impossible to draw a sharp line between the 
poet and the philosopher: his poetry is his philosophy. Gentile 
becomes thus the defender of the unity of Leopardi’s works. 
The Canti and the Operette morali are a whole in which the 
mind of the writer actualized itself in its unity of feeling and 
thought. It is misleading to think that the Operetti morali area 
ohilosophical work and the Canti simply lyrics. Whether he 
reasons or sings, Leopardi, in reality, cannot but express him- 
self and the life which invades his soul and which he is not able 
to bring to that higher rationality in which philosophy consists. 
His thought becomes life, vibration, and the rhythm of his feel- 
ing. In both the Operette and Canti his mental attitude resolves 
itself lyrically, his subjectivity failing to rise to full self-con- 
sciousness, i.e., thought. The Operette are, according to Gen- 
tile, a poetical work to the same extent as the Canti, since they 
do not contain, as others believe, a cold philosophical reason- 
ing, but a soul vibrating in every word. The poet feels and lives 
his truth without being able to give it a speculative form, and he 
asserts it with the impulses of his heart. In the intonation of 
his words lies the beauty of his art. 

For Croce, on the contrary, poetry does not consist in that 
philosophical-emotive content, but in a strong feeling (senti- 
mento gagliardo) appeased by a perfect and serene expression — 
a definition meant to solve the controversy between classicists 
and romanticists by giving due importance both to the emotional 
element and the perfect expression. Croce’s criticism is thus 
aimed at discerning, in a work of art, the poetic and non-poetic 
elements on the basis of his concept of poetry. His judgment on 
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Leopardi could be summarized in these terms: In the Operette, 
with few exceptions, there is neither poetry nor philosophy, but 
a simple attempt at rationalizing an emotional state of mind, 
which comes out cold, false, and alien to the true feeling of the 
writer. In the Canti there is poetry and there is non-poetry: 
there are poems where one feels the presence of the poet, but 
there are juvenile poems which like his prose works, are too 
rhetorical and philosophical; there are oratorical compositions 
in which one feels the lack of the warmth of inspiration. When 
reasoning rises poetry vanishes. The great Leopardian poetry 
is to be found only in the idylls such as “Il sabato del villaggio,” 
“A Silvia,” “L’infinito,” “La quiete dopo la tempesta,” etc. 

On the basis of Croce’s criticism, Gentile maintains, it is 
fortunate if out of the whole of Leopardi’s poetry a few frag- 
ments can be saved. Even if they are saved, it is not in these 
fragments that one can grasp and appreciate poetry, but in the 
rhythm of the whole. To isolate verses and phrases from the 
whole of Leopardi’s works is a completely absurd enterprise. 
Leopardi’s works are Leopardi’s mind in the concreteness of 
its unity, in the synthesis of feeling and thought in which the ac- 
tuality of art consists. Moreover, it does not suffice to indicate 
where poetry is, and to distinguish poetry from non-poetry; but 
it is necessary to actualize art in our own mind. 

Gentile’s conception of art as poetry-philosophy causes 
critics to think that the author has jeopardized the autonomy of 
art on which Croce constantly insisted. If this is true, it is also 
true that thought, banished from Croce’s aesthetics, has been 
re-established by Gentile in its place in the unity of the mind 
from which art results. Gentile is concerned with a writer as a 
whole, and not with that expressive moment which particularizes 
itself in words, rhythms, colors, movement. This orientation 
explains his firm opposition to Croce’s purely imaginistic con- 
ception of art, which tends to disregard all the philosophical 
experience underlying the poet’s image. Although it has been 
pointed out that the sort of speculative art advocated by Gentile 
might suffocate every inspiration not fostered by philosophical 
thought, one must admit that his aesthetics is more adequate 
and more appropriate for the understanding of the complex art 
of the great literary works. On the other hand, if Gentile aims 
at grasping the ideological content in the ever-shifting tone of 
the poetry and prose of a writer, Croce stands on the opposite 
ground: he is solely concerned with the lyrical-expressive per- 
sonality of a writer and denies the existence of any form of 
thought preceding the artistic moment. Between these two 
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contrasting positions there could perhaps be some third solu- 
tion admitting the significant elements contained in both aes- 
thetics — the expressive guid which makes the poet a poet and 
all the philosophical experience which grows in the mind of 
writers. Gentile’s ideas could thus be an excellent corrective 
especially against the exaggerations of Crocean theories and of 
other schools of criticism which at times tend to make of art a 
sort of quintessence completely separated from the total rhythm 
of life. 


1. Gentile began his theoretical research in the field of aesthetics in 
1900 with an article, “Il metodo della storia letteraria,” published in the 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana (now found in Frammenti di 
estetica e lettevatura, Lanciano, 1920, pp. 91-109). In his article Gentile 
attacked aesthetic theories based on empirical considerations and af- 
firmed the necessity of a systematic treatment. Aesthetics, being a part 
of philosophy, must be treated within the framework of a philosophical 
system. In 1901 Gentile hailed Croce’s Tesi fondamentali di estetica, 
which in a period of triumphant positivism presented the right solution 
to the problem of art by asserting the subjectivity of it (see Fryammenti 
di estetica e letteratura, pp. 116-20). The same year he called attention 
to the importance of Croce’s article “G. B. Vico scopritore della scienza 
estetica,” pointing out that Vico’s novelty lay not only in the fact that he 
discovered the autonomy of imagination, but especially in the fact that he 
introduced the concept of the mind as development, without which a new 
aesthetics would not be understandable (in Frammenti di estetica, etc., 
pp. 121-35). Following step by step the development of Croce’s theories, 
Gentile formed his.own aesthetic conception, which later sharply de- 
parted from that of his elder colleague, although Gentile’s critical re- 
marks contributed a great deal to the enhancement of Croce’s doctrine. 
In fact, Gentile criticized the anti-metaphysical character of Croce’s 
first edition of Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguis- 
tic (1902), for Croce’s repudiation of metaphysics seemed to leave his 
aesthetics without roots in the life of the mind (Frammenti di estetica, 
etc., pp. 136-52). In 1909 Gentile received with satisfaction the third 
edition of Croce’s Aesthetics, in which the attacks were no longer di- 
rected against metaphysics in general, but against “certain arbitrary and 
fantastic metaphysics.” This correction was, to Gentile’s mind, rather 
significant because it gave Croce’s work a more rigorous idealistic 
character (Frammenti di estetica, etc., pp. 162-72). One of Gentile’s 
observations foreshadowing the fundamental principle of his philosophy 
of art is to be found in hig discussion of the lyrical character of art, on 
which Croce theorized in those years. Lyricism, in Gentile’s definition, 
is “the form of the spirit shorn of any intellectual element and reduced 
to pure feeling.” This definition contains his concept of art as pure sub- 
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jectivity (feeling) inherent to every act of the mind. In 1918 Gentile fa- 
vorably received (see Frammenti divstetica,,etc., pp. 173-78). Croce’s 
essay “Il carattere di totalita della espressione artistica,” which postu- 
lated a conception of art as expression of the universal in the particular 

(previously Croce had identified intuition with the knowledge of the par- 
ticular). This need for giving unity and totality to the act of the mind had 
been formulated by Gentile about a decade before in discussing Croce’s 
distinction between art and thought. Since from intuition Croce goes to 
the concept which is a higher degree of knowledge, it seemed to Gentile 
arbitrary to deny that in the intuition there can be the seed of the con- 
cept, if the life of the mind is to be considered as development. Poetry 
cannot be separated from logic each being contained in the other (Fram- 
menti di estetica, etc., pp. 153-72). About 1920 Gentile’s critical con- 
tribution to Croce’s aesthetics came to an end and the differences be- 
tween the two philosophers became ever wider. Gentile began to give a 
systematic formulation to his own aesthetic theories which had ripened 
with his philosophy, and with the advent of Fascism even their long and 
fruitful friendship reached its end. 

2. The most important theoretical writings of Gentile on aesthetics 
are: Frammenti di estetica e letteratura (1920), a collection of theoreti- 
cal essays and articles of literary criticism, in which one can follow the 
evolution of Gentile’s thought from his youthful manifestations up to the 
date of publication of the volume; the article “Arte e religione,” which 
appeared in Giornale critico della filosofia italiana in December 1920 
and was later included in the volume Dante e Manzoni (1923): this essay 
presents a clear formulation of Gentile’s position; art is the first form 
of activity of the mind, it is the immediate position of the subject before 
itself, i.e., pure subjectivity. The poet is like a child who feels his own 
world and plays in it free from the laws of outer reality. But pure sub- 
jectivity, in order to develop into self-consciousness, must posit itself 
as its object. Both subject and object are acknowledgeable only in their 
synthesis in which they become identical with each other: the synthesis 
is thought, self-consciousness. But in the moment ideally prior to this 
synthesis, the object, as pure object is unknowable, since it lies outside 
of the subject. This pure objectivity, which the subject has to accept 
without knowing it, is religion. Pure subjectivity is thus art, pure objec- 
tivity is religion, their synthesis is philosophy, self-consciousness of the 
subject. Art and religion are resolved into philosophy, i.e., the finished 
form in which the subject realizes itself. There is no art without reli- 
gion and there is no religion without art: philosophy contains both. The 
essay “Arte e religione” was followed by another essay “Il sentimento” 
published in Giornale critico della filosofia italiana in 1928, in which 
Gentile discusses the nature of feeling as pure subjectivity and as the 
principle of mental life. Appearing in 1929 is the article “Arte,” con- 
tained in the Enciclopedia italiana (Treccani), where Gentile attacks 
Croce’s conception of art as intuition, asserting that art cannot be alog- 
ical knowledge, for intuition is knowledge obtained through the mediation 
of an object (feeling in Croce’s theory), and a mediate knowledge is in- 
tellectual knowledge. Croce’s intuition therefore is to be considered 
feeling itself. The volume La /filosofia dell’arte (1931), which embodies, 
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in a systematic form, Gentile’s theory of art, developed in polemic Oppo- 
sition to Croce’s aesthetics, is a philosophical work aiming at defining 
and explaining on philosophical grounds the nature of art, its principles, 
its place in the life of the mind, its attributes, etc. The book is divided 
into two parts, “L’attualita dell’arte,” and “Gli attributi dell’arte,” pre- 
ceded by an introductory part, “Il problema dell’arte,” in which the au- 
thor presents the problem of art as a philosophical problem within the 
framework of his idealistic philosophy — “actual idealism.” The first 
part contains mainly an amplification of the results of previous research 
already published in the writing mentioned above. The second part con- 
tains new research on topics such as language, literary types, technique, 
taste, criticism, art and morals, etc. Needless to say, some of Gentile’s 
concepts of art found their first and indirect formulation in other writ- 
ings of his not dealing specifically with the aesthetic problem, such as 
“Le forme assolute dello spirito” (1909) to be found now in the volume 
Modernismo (2nd edition, 1914), and the Sommario di pedagogia (1913), 
especially Vol. I, Part III. 


3. La filosofia dell’arte, Milan, Treves, 1931, p. 132. 
4. Ibid., p. 236. 
9. Ibid., p. 241. 
6. [bid., p. 239. 
1. Ibid., p. 242. 
8. Ibid., p. 253. 
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10. Ibid., p. 230. 

11. Croce, Nuovi saggi di estetica, Bari, Laterza, 1920, p. 82-83. 

12. [bid., p. 205. 
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14. Gentile’s writings as a literary critic are not abundant. Besides the 
various essays found in Frammenti di estetica e letteratura, the follow- 
ing should be mentioned: Dante e Manzoni (1923); Manzoni e Leopardi 
(1928) (the essay on Manzoni is the same in both books); Poesia e filoso- 
fia di Giacomo Leopardi (1939), containing two lectures, one given in 
1937, the other in 1938. The first appeared in Nuova Antologia of July 1, 
1937; the second was collected in Letture Leopardiane, edited by J. de 
Blasi, 1938. To these are to be added various other essays included in 
other works of Gentile. In all these critical writings Gentile seems to be 
especially concerned with the philosophy of the writers. 
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The Surrealists themselves have repeatedly pointed out 
their indebtedness to German sources, and Surrealist tenden- 
cies have in turn influenced German writing, despite the rela- 
tively restricted popularity and study that “Uberrealismus” has 
enjoyed as a literary movement. My purpose is to show one 
aspect of this Franco-German relationship within a single poet. 
He is Yvan Goll (1891-1950), an Alsatian, equally fluent in 
French and German. His transfer of certain linguistic and con- 
ceptual conquests of French surrealism into German poetry can 
be well illustrated in two of his poems, one French and one Ger- 
man, which also show the extent of the literary merit of this 
transfer. 

Surrealist elements in contemporary poetry are numerous. 
Perhaps most frequently encountered is the conscious and sys- 
tematic use of devices which are by no means new, but which 
were formerly not used deliberately. However, in order to focus 
attention on the specific case of Goll, I shall restrict myself to 
five main characteristics of surrealist poetry in order to con- 
centrate the rather diffuse theoretical material. 

We can speak first of a systematic exploitation of the tense 
dream image. Louis Aragon, defining Surrealism, states pro- 
grammatically: “Le vice appelé Surréalisme est l’emploi dé- 
réglé et passionnel du stupéfiant image.”® The “flabbergasting” 
quality originates from the absence of apparent logical connec- 
tion, for example, between two members of a metaphor. This 
relationship may well seem absurd, an effect foreseen and made 
use of by practitioners of Surrealism such as Paul Eluard: “Le 
déréglement de la logique jusqu’a l’absurde, l’usage de l’ab- 
surde jusqu’a la raison.”® It is necessary, however, to realize 
that while poets such as Arp and several others of the Dada 
group employ the tense dream image for absurdity’s sake, as a 
plaything of rhetoric, the later Surrealists, and among them 
Yvan Goll, employed it because they had experienced in poetry 
what Wheelwright has called “the ontological status of radical 
metaphor.”° Secondly, and this is but an extension of the tense 
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dream image, we notice the breaking down of the sense modali- 
ties, and beyond that the unities of time, space, and personality; 
in fact, these unities cease to exist altogether. Yvan Goll ex- 
pressly states that this fusion of sense modalities does not stem 
from an attitude of hybris toward reality: “Uberrealismus, 
nicht: Uberhebung tiber das Irdische, aber tiefes Einleben in 
dieses, ganz Ergebung an das Seiende....”° Thirdly, we recall 
the great emphasis on the visual elements in poetry. Phonic 
aspects of the poem (and in this Goll is at times a notable out- 
sider), are of little interest. Since Dadaism was primarily a 
painters’ movement, the Surrealists relied on the visual help of 
the film to complement their writings.’ A fourth point, fre- 
quently employed by Goll in his French, less often in his Ger- 
man poems, is that of verbal automatism. This device, called 
“sans nul doute Vidée génératrice du surréalisme” by Breton 
and credited with “le nettoyage définitif de ’écurie littéraire,”® 
clearly transcends conventional literary innovations; it pre- 
supposes — both originating in and enhanced by psychoanalytic 
theory — “eine neue synthetische Bewusstseinsstruktur,... eine 
Denkhaltung, die jenseits der tiberlieferten Antithesen steht,” as 
E.R.Curtius formulated it in 1936.° Despite the fact that Goll’s 
position is closer to that of Apollinaire than of Breton,’” he 
would most certainly have concurred with the latter in the for- 
mulation of one purpose of the écriture automatique, namely, 
that it permits us “un reclassement général des valeurs ly- 
riques et de proposer une clé capable d’ouvrir indéfiniment 
cette boite 4 multiple fond qui s’appelle l’homme.”” A fifth 
and —for our discussion — final element is the systematic use 
of fairy tale, magic, mythical, and, in Goll’s case, cabbalistic 
themes.” 

One must, however, not lose sight of the main process of 
Goll’s poetic expression. He does not draw on outside events 
for his serious production.’* In 1930 he subscribed to Apolli- 
naire’s program: “Jusqu’a nous l’art était un parasite de la 
réalité: le poéme doit étre lui-méme son sujet” and has ad- 
hered to this idea ever since.* In 1951 the German poet Gott- 
fried Benn described this manner of creation at length in his 
Probleme der Lyvik.”? The poem, Benn states, starts with a 
psychic nucleus which then almost magnetically attracts asso- 
ciations from the conscious or unconscious experience of the 
poet. This might well take place in the realm already desig- 
nated as absurd. The best illustration for this process is Goll’s 
cycle Le Mythe de la Roche Percée.”® 

An excerpt fromthe poem “Lilith” in the volume Les Cercles 
magiques" will exemplify the five points and their application: 
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Les nuits ou les cercles magiques perdent leur centre 
Ou les planétes semblent raleéntir 
Car la marée du sang s’€mousse 


oe eee 


Comme on ferme les yeux des morts, j’ai doucement 
passé la main sur les miroirs 

J’ai voulu éteindre ces yeux ces cercles qui m’enferment 

Un oeil comme un cerceau tendu de papier de soie 

Au travers duquel le clown fait le saut de la mort 

Oeil rond oeil monstre de Lilith 


A présent tu m’aimes Lilith fille des vents 

Le démon de mon dé t’a subjuguée 

Tu vis enfermé dans le donjon carré du dé 

Dont les temples et les prisons copient la forme 

Tu dors d’un sommeil d’ivoire d’un sommeil sans paupiéres 


Mais tes yeux me regardent 

Tes yeux innombrables emplis d’eau noire 

Hublots 4 jamais fermés du chaland de Charon 

Yeux 4 jamais ouverts des serpents 

Tes yeux Lilith qui me perforent 4 mort tous les jours 


The psychic nucleus, the archetypal image, the Ur-Bild of this 
poem is Lilith. This name is the first and last evocation.'® In 
“Lilith” the dream images “Ssommeil d’ivoire,” “sommeil sans 
paupiéres,” or “yeux... emplis d’eau noire,” the visualization 
and synesthetic merging of the “absurd” psychological absorp- 
tion in the sequence “oeil... cerceau tendu... au travers du- 
quel le clown fait le saut de la mort,” the verbal automatism 
and the later use of the “automatically” created metaphor in 
“I.e démon de mon dé,”*” the fusion of the mythical properties 
of Lilith and the “yeux éteints,” twice invoked through the nights 
in which “les cercles magiques perdent leur centre” and the 
hand passing over mirrors “comme on ferme les yeux des 
morts” —all these elements are entirely subordinated to the 
Ur-Bild, Lilith. Lilith undergoes several transformations: the 
centerless circles, the extinguished eyes, the tissue paper cir- 
cles stretched over the hoop, the eyes of the dice filled with 
biack water, the portholes of Charon’s boat, weapons with which 
she kills the poet. Thus the circle is closed. 

This technique was not consciously used in German poetry, 
regardless of whatever innovations were practised by such 
poets as Trakl, Lasker-Schiiler, Stadler, and Heym. The poem 
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“Tochter der Tiefe” from the volume Traumkraut° is, in con- 
cept and in technique, the German counterpart to “Lilith”: 


Du Tochter der Tiefe, wie halt ich dich im Glashaus 
des Mondes 
Wie verbind ich dein magisches Aug mit den Wolken 
des schnellen Vergessens 

Wie gewohn ich dich an die Rundheit der Erde? 


Vom Neumond Besessene 

Wie bandige ich dein Binnenmeer 

Das tiber die Ufer des Menschlichen wogt? 

Wie fang ich die Feuerfische in meinen unglaubigen Netzen? 


Und wenn der Vollmond dich schwangert mit Samen 
des Mohns 

Wie ktihl ich das Fieber der schlaflosen Berge 

Wie blend ich ab die Todesstrahlen deiner Rubine? 


Ach nur im abnehmenden Mond 

Da magern die Fltisse ab und erlischt 

Das Ginster-Irrlicht deiner Augen 

Dein rauher Ruf wie der der heiligen Tiere 
Ergibt sich meinem jagenden Herzen. 


The basic categories of imagery are the same as in the French: 
anatomical, mineral, and oneiric. From the “Glashaus des 
Mondes” and the “Wolken des schnellen Vergessens,” held to- 
gether by “dein magisches Aug,” (the “oeil rond” of the French 
poem), reappearing in the “Rundheit der Erde,” Goll embarks 
on his basic image cluster around water, which inundates human 
realms because the “Tochter der Tiefe” is one “vom Neumond 
Besessene.” The interdependence of the moon and the tides 
furnishes the “realistic” background before which the associa- 
tive elements of this masterpiece of applied surrealism are as- 
sembled. This “background” is also indicated in “Lilith” by the 
line “Car la marée du sang s’émousse.” The psychological — 
yes, the psychoanalytical — aspect of this poem is evident in the 
middle-axis of imagery, water and death and their nominal and 
verbal associations: “schnelles Vergessen,” “Besessene,” 
“schwangern,” “Mohn,” “Todesstrahlen,” “erléschen,” and 
“Ginster-Irrlicht.” The image of the impregnating moon makes 
it necessary to interpret “das Fieber der schlaflosen Berge” 
and “die Todesstrahlen deiner Rubine” also sexually — indeed, 
no alien element is thereby introduced. 

From a more technical point of view, the condition of “sur- 
reality,” as defined in the five categories above, reveals the 
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too easily overused device of the genetive metaphor. The effect 
created by the metaphors “Rundheit der Erde,” “Ufer des 
Menschlichen,” and “Samen des Mohnes” cannot be included, as 
no “surreality” is created. Their importance lies on the textual 
level and in connection with the Ur-Bild, the “magisches Auge,” 
the “oeil rond.” The genetive metaphors “Glashaus des Mondes,” 
“die Wolken des schnellen Vergessens,” “Fieber der schlaflosen 
Berge,” “Todesstrahlen deiner Rubine,” “Ginster-Irrlicht deiner 
Augen,” however, and “Feuerfische” (where the genetive rela- 
tions is dropped, but the same effect is achieved) are not solely 
responsible for the synaesthetic merging which was observed in 
the selection from “Lilith.” They also exhibit the limited em- 
ployment of écriture automatique, although definitely not of the 
far more arbitrary collage. The central image of “Lilith” be- 
comes, in the German poem, a group of parallel images all rel- 
evant to and indicative of the “oeil rond de Lilith”: “Mond,” 
“Auge,” “Rundheit,” “Neumond,” “Netz,” “Vollmond,” “Samen,” 
“Rubine,” “Irrlicht.” 

It has been observed by Professor Balakian that the overall 
tone of early surrealism was one of despair.** In Goll this 
despair is clearly visible; but the poet in “Tochter der Tiefe” 
does not suffer so much from being limited by the conventional 
borders of the conscious and unconscious as he does from being 
exposed quite helplessly to the creations of the unconscious. It 
is Hélderlin’s night, the “uralte Verwirrung” (“Der Rhein”) that 
frightens him and makes existence very precarious. 

In another poem from Traumkraut, these elements, with the 
exception of the mythical are, in a few lines, exemplarily dis- 
played: 


Belauscher deines Schlafs 

Hor ich die blinde Pianistin 

Auf deinen Rippen spielen 

Hor ich die schwarzen Wellen der Nacht 

An deiner zarten Briistung branden 

Das Tier der Angst durch deine Biische stampfen 
Und Briicken tiber deinem Blutstrom bersten 
Belauscher deines Schlafs 

Zahl ich die Pulse meiner Zeit” 


Through verbal automatism Goll attains again an erotic tone, 
the expression of that all-embracing quality of Lilith. Almost 
all of Goll’s poems are directed to Lilith. His titles and evoca- 
tions show how this Ur-Bild reappears constantly whether as- 
sociatively or anagrammatically expressed. 
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Goll’s poetry is an example of a duality of poetic impetus 
between France and Germany. A poet who for political reasons, 
among others, had not written German verse for decades writes 
during the last months of his life only German poetry. It is 
noteworthy that almost all the pieces in Traumkvraut and many 
in Abendgesang™ which were written without Vor-Studien are 
perfect in structure and imagery. Poetically, Goll grew up 
within German Expressionism. During the last two years of his 
life his language, trained in Expressionism,” and enriched by 
the theories and practices of French Surrealism, yielded Ger- 
man poems that far surpass Expressionism. The poet actually 
transferred some of the linguistic and conceptual conquests 
from one language into the other; even the most exacting ob- 
server will discover no unassimilated remnants of the experi- 
ment. One may therefore speak with justification of the Franco- 
German poetry of Yvan Goll, of an organic substance that 
successfully found expression in two languages—a rare phe- 
nomenon indeed. 


1. Professor H. Peyre in an article “Franco-German Literary Rela- 
tions: A Survey of Problems” in Comparative Literature, Ul, No. 1, 
mentions not only the necessity of exploring Surrealism in its German 
sources (cf. Laurence LeSage Jean Girodoux, Surrealism, and the Ger- 
man Romantic Ideal {Urbana: University of Dlinois Press, 1952], and 
the well-aimed criticism of Edgar Lohner in Comparative Literature VI, 
No. 3), but also that of exploring the expansion of Surrealism “into Ger- 
man art and letters” (p. 9). 

2. Le Paysan de Paris, Paris, Ed. de la N. R. F., 1926, p. 81. 

3. Dictionnaire abrégé du surréalisme, Paris, Galerie Beaux-Arts, 
TOS Grape oe 

4. Cf. Hans Arp, Worttriume und schwarze Sterne, Auswahl aus den 
Gedichten der Jahre 1911-1952, Wiesbaden, Limes, 1953. German read- 
ers were recently offered a volume of Surrealist texts and criticism, 
with an informative introduction, especially regarding the influence of 
Dada, by Alain Bosquet. It is Survrealismus, Texte und Kritik (1924- 
1949), Berlin, Kar] H. Henssel Verlag, 1950. A short and poignant treat- 
ment of French Surrealism is offered by Marcel Raymond in the third 
part, “L’Aventure et la révolte,” of De Baudelaire au surréalisme, 
Paris, José Corti, 1947. 

5. Philip Wheelwright, The Burning Fountain, a Study in the Language 
of Symbolism, Bloomington, Univ. of Indiana Press, 1954, p. 97. Profes- 
sor Wheelwright points out that in the “ontological status of radical 
metaphor” metaphor must be understood as the status of semantic meta- 
phor. The “multiplicity-in-unity” (p. 101) of the various lines of associa- 
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tion in a poem prevents the use of metaphor as a grammatical plaything. 

6. Yvan Goll, “Von neuer franzésischer Dichtung” in Die Neue Rund- 
schau, XXXI, 1, p. 108. Goll is here very much indebted to Apollinaire, 
whose ideas on this point are summarized very well by Professor Anna 
Balakian in Literary Origins of Surrealism, New York, Kings Crown 
Press, 1947, especially p. 126. 

7. Cf. Yvan Goll Die Chaplinade, Dresden, R. Kimmerer, 1920. Fora 
reliable and fairly complete chronological list of Goll’s works see the 
bibliography which Francis Carmody compiled and published in the Bul- 
letin of the Friends of Yvan Goll, 1, Berkeley, 1954. 

8. Dictionnaire, op. cit., p. 4. 

9. “Uberrealismus” in Die Neue Rundschau, XXXVII, 2, S. 161. Pro- 
fessor Curtius sees in Uberrealismus at that time not much more than 
an iconoclastic movement: “Alles kaputt schlagen—auf dem Papier! — 
das scheint die etwas primitive politische Formel der Suprarealisten zu 
sein.” On the other hand, Curtius realized that the breaking down of 
antitheses in favor of new “Synthetismen des Bewusstseins” allows the 
viewer of Surrealism considerable hope. For a complete and less biased 
discussion of this Zustand of surreality see Balakian, op. cit., pp. 6-20. 
10. In an unpublished study “Cubist poetry: the School of Apollinaire” 
Professor Carmody of the University of California defines at length 
Goll’s position between Apollinaire and Breton. For Goll’s own definition 
of Surrealism see the first and only issue of Surréalisme (Paris, Im- 
primerie Deshayes, 1924). It is indicative of Goll’s position that he lists, 
among others, Apollinaire, Arland, Crevel, Delaunay, Reverdy as “col- 
laborateurs.” 

11. Dictionnaire, op. cit., p. 4. 

12. Cf. especially Le Char triomphal de l’antimoine, Paris, Ed. Hémi- 
spheres, 1949 and Les Cercles magiques, Paris, Falaize, 1951. 

13. Reference must be made to such “occasional” poems as Der Pana- 
makanal (Berlin, A. Richard Meyer, 1912), and poems written for the 
spiritual glorification and defense of France, published in *Poets’ Mes- 
sages” (New York, Gotham Book Mart, 1946) and later in Choix de 
poemes précedé de la vie et l’oeuvre d’Yvan Goll (Saint-Jean, P.Q., 
L’Imprimerie Le Canada-Frangais, Ltée, 1948). Goll’s Tendenzlyrik is 
very slight and does not rank, qualitatively, with the rest of his work. 

14. Goll specifically quotes this in “Von neuer franzésischer Dichtung,” 
OD ClUspeehOO: 

15. Wiesbaden, Limes, 1951, p. 18-19. 

16. Paris, Ed. Hémisphéres, 1947. 

17. Paris, Falaize, 1951, p. 17 ff. 

18. This process is very conspicuously employed in the already men- 
tioned cycle Le Mythe de la Roche Percée. Here are the key images by 
which the Rock is identified; each begins a new poem within the cycle: 
Roche, Née de 1’Oeuf de la Tempéte au temps des migrations de la 
pierre, Roche Vivante, Precieuse, Vierge, Malhumaine, Tropique, Dor- 
meuse passionnée, Chantante, Danseuse, Philosophale, Sybille, Lilith, 
Atome — all grouping themselves around the three-dimensional Ur-Bild 
of the Roche Percée “de face aigle, de flanc lionne, des airs serpent.” 
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19. Another surrealist, Alfred Jarry (1873-1907), lists the following as- 
sociations around “dé”: “Livide, anguleux, cristallin, sévére, sénile, 
obscéne, un jusqu’a 1’os.” 

20. Wiesbaden, Limes, 1951, p. 59. 

21. Anna Balakian, op. cit., p. 7-8. 

22. Traumkraut, p. 39. 

23. Heidelberg, W. Rothe, 1954. 

24. For Goll’s most characteristic writing during this period see 
Dithyramben (Leipzig, Wolff, 1918) and Der Eiffelturm (Berlin, Verlag 
die Schmiede, 1925). 
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UBER DEN EINFLUSS DER FRANZOSISCHEN REVOLUTION 
AUF DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE: DAS WORT “REAKTICN” 


Josef Kellinger 


University of Rochester 


Es ist allgemein bekannt, dass die franzésische Revolution 
einen grossen Einfluss auf die Sprachen Europas ausgeiibt hat. 

Am stirksten wirkte die Revolution natiirlich auf die franz6- 
sische Sprache, deren Bereicherung Brunot im IX. Band seiner 
grossangelegten Geschichte der franzdsischen Sprache sehr 
griindlich gezeigt hat." Der zweite Teil des neunten Bandes liefert 
einen sehr guten Uberblick des Revolutionswortschatzes in der 
franzd6sischen Sprache und ist unentbehrlich fiir die Untersuchung 
des deutschen Wortschatzes wahrend der Revolutionszeit. 

Nur eine zusammenfassende wissenschaftliche Arbeit ist uns 
bekannt, die den Einfluss der franzdésischen Revolution auf die 
deutsche Sprache naher untersucht. Es ist die Arbeit von Wilhelm 
Feldmann,’ die aber bereits im Jahre 1912 erschien und schon da- 
durch erganzungsbediirftig ist, dass zur Zeit ihrer Entstehung die 
wichtigen franzosischen Vorarbeiten fehlten. Feldmann befasst 
sich hauptsachlich mit den Wortern und Revolutionsausdriicken, 
die sich teilweise wahrend der Revolution und teilweise erst spater 
in der deutschen Sprache eingebtirgert haben. Es ist eine sehr 
stattliche Reihe von Wortern und Revolutionsausdriicken, die Feld- 
mann alphabetisch bespricht. Im allgemeinen ist zu betonen, das 
Feldmanns Angaben tiber die meisten Wérter genau und zuverlas- 
sig sind, wenn auch nicht sprachgeschichtlich erschépfend. 

Feldmann behandelt auch das Wort “Reaktion,” bringt aber im 
Deutschen nur einen Beleg (1798) aus der Revolutionszeit. 

Auch andere Wortforscher haben sich mit der Geschichte des 
Wortes “Reaktion” befasst. Nach Ladendorfs* Meinung gehért das 
Wort seit den ersten Jahrzehnten des 19. Jahrhunderts zu den ge- 
hdssigsten Schm&hworten gegen alle fortschrittsfeindlichen Be- 
strebungen und Machte, und er glaubt besonders bemerken zu 
miissen, dass im Jahre 1844 diese Bedeutung des Wortes bereits 
feststehend sei. Ladendorf fiihrt aber keine Belege vor dem Jahre 
1844 an, da er meistens die Geschichte eines Wortes von dem 
sprachgeschichtlichen Moment aufnimmt, in dem das Wort zum 
“Schlagwort” geworden ist. 

Gombert* verfolgt die Geschichte des Wortes weiter zuriick und 
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behauptet, dass es im neuerenSinne bereits gegen Ende der franzé- 
sischen Revolution verwendet wird. Er fiihrt auch einen Beleg aus 
dem Jahre 1797 an, wo das Wort gebraucht wird, um freiheits- und 
biirgerfeindliche Umtriebe zu brandmarken. 

Die Bedeutung des Wortes wahrend der Revolution wird aber 
von keinem der Wortforscher naher untersucht. Weitere Belege 
sind daher erwtinscht, um die Bedeutung des Wortes wihrend der 
Revolutionszeit erfassen zu kénnen. Durch die weiteren Belege ist 
auch die Méglichkeit gegeben, die Liicke in der Geschichte des 
Wortes einigermassen auszufiillen. 

“Reaktion” kommt in der Bedeutung von “Gegenwirkung” als 
wissenschaftlicher Ausdruck der Chemie und Physik im Franzé- 
sischen schon vor der Revolution vor. Hatzfeld und Darmesteter® 
belegen das Wort in seiner wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung schon seit 
1690, es wurde aber erst seit 1740 von der franzisischen Akade- 
mie in den franzdsischen Sprachschatz aufgenommen. Nach Brunot 
(IX, 2. Teil, S. 843) findet sich das Wort schon seit der Revolution 
oft in einem allgemeinen, also nicht mehr wissenschaftlichen und 
noch nicht politischen Sinne, aber erst nach dem Fall Robespierres 
wird “Reaktion,” nach Brunot, in seiner heutigen politischen Be- 
deutung gebraucht. In der neuen politischen Bedeutung belegt 
Brunot “Reaktion” seit 1796. 

Die deutschen sprachgeschichtlichen Worterbiicher (Campe 
usw.) fiihren “Reaktion” in der alten wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung 
von “Gegenwirkung” lediglich an, bringen aber keine Belege. 
Campe® bringt das Wort noch nicht in der iibertragenen politischen 
Bedeutung. 

Zuerst ist festzustellen, dass 4hnlich wie im Franzésischen das 
Wort auch im Deutschen schon vor dem Fall Robespierres (1794) 
liber die wissenschaftliche Sphare hinaus verwendet wird. Zwar 
liegen mir aus der Frtihzeit der Revolution nur zwei Belege vor, 
sie machen aber nicht den Eindruck eines vereinzelten Gebrauchs. 
Der erste Beleg findet sich bei Forster in der allgemeinen Be- 
deutung “Gegenwirkung”: 


Was ich jetzt seit einer Stunde daherphantasiere, ist 
nur die Reaktion, die der Anblick dieser allem flam4&ndi- 
schen Machwerk so abweichenden Gestalten in meinem 
Kopfe veranlasst hat.” 


Das zweite Mal erscheint das Wort in politischer Bedeutung, 
aber die metaphorische Ubertragung aus dem Bereich der Wissen- 
schaft ist noch deutlich zu erkennen. Zum bessern Verstandnis des 
Beleges sei vorausgeschickt, dass es sich um den “Adel” und den 
“dritten Stand” handelt; der “Adel” iibt den “Druck” aus, und der 
“dritte Stand” den “Gegendruck.” “Druck,” “Gegendruck,” “be- 
rechnen” zeigen, dass das Wort “Reaktion” sich von seinem ur- 
spriinglichen Gebrauch als Fachausdruck noch nicht ganz losgeldst 


hat: 
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Druck und Gegendruck sind zwar hier schwer zu be- 
rechnen; aber so viel ist gewiss, je harter der vorgehende 
Druck war, desto grausamer ist die endlich siegende 
Reaktion.° 


Die Belege aus der Zeit nach dem Fall Robespierres zeigen 
das Wort durchgdngig losgelést von seinem wissenschaftlichen 
Ursprungsbereich. Die politische Bedeutung ldsst sich aber nicht 
einfach umschreiben. In einigen Belegen erscheint das Wort als 
Bezeichnung fiir die politischen Zusténde, die unmittelbar auf den 
Fall Robespierres folgten, und fiir die Massnahmen, die unternom- 
men wurden, um die radikalen Neuerungen der Regierung des 
“Terreur” riickgingig zu machen. Da die Versuche der Royalis- 
ten, die Bourbonen wieder auf den Thron zu setzen, in dieser 
Zeitspanne besonders stark waren, so findet sich das Wort auch in 
Verbindung mit “royalistisch,” um die Bestrebungen der Royalisten 
zu kennzeichnen: 


Noch drger war das Leiden der Armeen nach dem 9ten 
Thermidor bis zum Ausbruch der Verschwoérung im Ven- 
demiaire,’ zwischen welcher Zeit die Royalisten ihre 
Reaktion zu Stande brachten, welche Frankreich tiefere 
Wunden, als das Schreckensystem geschlagen hat.° 


Die Munizipalitét von Valenciennes wahlte, wahrend 
alles in Frankreich der royalistischen Reaktion Preis ge- 
geben war, Deputierte.*° 


Der Herr Adrien Lezay, einer der elenden Schriftstel- 
ler, welchem die Reaktion nach dem 9ten Thermidor Ge- 
legenheit gab, einigen Ruf bei den Royalisten, zu erwerben, 
hat dieser Tage eine Ubersetzung von Kants Schrift: “Zum 
ewigen Frieden” angekiindigt."* 


Die Mode religids zu scheinen, die in den Zeiten der 
Reaktion so tiberhand genommen hatte, hat ohnehin sehr 
nachgelassen.” 


Aber kaum fingen sie |die Gegenparteien] an, die 
royalistische Verschwo6rung aufzudecken, als man sie als 
Verrater behandelte, ihre Versammlungen schloss, und 
die Sturmglocke der Reaktion, die auf der Tribune der 
Alten gehért wurde, die Hoffnung der Royalisten belebte, 
und den Muth der Republikaner niederschlug. 


Im folgenden Beleg ist das Wort wohl in allgemeiner Bedeutung 
zu fassen: “politischer Riickschlag”: 


Ein Bonmot besanftiget den wildesten Haufen, wenig- 
stens fiir den ersten Augenblick, und hernach last sich 
durch Griinde jedes Vorurtheil bei ihnen bezwingen. Daher 
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hoffe ich [Rebmann] auch, wird die Reaktion, die beim 
Riickstr6men der Heere nach Frankreich entstehen muss, 
keine schddlichen Folgen haben.* 


“Réactionaire” ist im Franzésischen (vgl. Brunot, IX, 2. Teil, 
S. 843-44) auch wahrend der Revolution aufgekommen, ist mir aber 
wahrend der Revolution im Deutschen noch nicht begegnet und lasst 
sich wahrscheinlich auch nicht belegen. 

Es soll nun auf ein paar Wérter hingewiesen werden, die wir 
auch der franzdsischen Revolution verdanken und deren Geschichte 
mit der Revolution zusammenhangt, die aber von Feldmann, und 
den Worterbiichern, erst nach der Revolution, oder gar nicht be- 
legt werden. 

Belagerungszustand wird nach Feldmann (op. cit., S. 251) von 
Gombert (1893) in E. M. Arndts Reisen (1801) belegt. Feldmann 
selbst fiihrt nur einen Beleg fiir “Belagerungsstand” und keinen fiir 
“Belagerungszustand” an. 

Nur zwei friihere Belege fiir “Belagerungszustand” sollen hier 
angeftihrt werden: 


Auch im stidlichen Frankreich ist es noch nicht ruhig. 
Die Jakobiner ziehen, so wie sie aus einer Stadt vertrie- 
ben werden, in eine andere: Gegenwartig treiben sie ihr 
Wesen besonders in Arles, und diese Stadt ist daher fiir 
im Belagerungszustande befindlich erklart worden. ** 


Einige Mitglieder gingen so weit, dass sie darauf an- 
trugen, man soll erklaren, dass Paris im Belagerungszu- 
stande sey.’® 


Diplomatisches Korps. Diese Wendung lasst sich wahrend der 
Revolutionszeit ziemlich oft belegen und begegnet nicht nur in 
franzdsischer Form, “Corps diplomatique,” bis ins 19. Jahrhundert 
hinein, wie angenommen wurde (vgl. Feldmann, op. cit., S. 254). 

Einige friihe Belege der deutschen Wendung “Diplomatisches 
Korps” sind: 


In der Mitte der Gallerie stand, unter einer Kuppel, 
der Lehnstuhl des KGnigs;neben diesem, zur Rechten, der 
Stuhl des Presidenten der Nationalversammlung; neben 
diesen beiden Stiihlen, zur Rechten und zur Linken, die 
Stiihle fiir die Mitglieder der Versammlung; hinter dem 
Throne die Sitze fiir die kénigliche Familie und fir die 
Minister. Die tibrigen Platze waren ftir den Pariser 
Biirgerrath und das diplomatische Korps bestimmt.”” 


Der Verfasser. |Girtanner| hatte unter dem diplomati- 
schen Korps, in der bedeckten Gallerie, eine Stelle erhal- 
ten; und dadurch erhielt er Gelegenheit, Alles was um den 
KGnig vorging, in der Nahe zu beobachten.*® 
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.. also schrinkt sich meine [Rebmann] ganze Be- 
kanntschaft auf wenige Herren; meist vom diplomatischen 
Korps ein, dessen Mitglieder hier [Haag] schatzbare 
Leute sind.*® 


Durch die Gefdlligkeit eines Mitglieds des hiesigen 
diplomatischen Korps erhielt ich endlich heute einen sehr 
bequemen Platz.”° 


Die Direktoren erscheinen und verschwinden durch 
kleine Nebenthtire, man wird sie kaum gewahr und alles 
ist vorbei; denn in dem innern Saal darf nur das diplo- 
matische Korps und eine Anzahl Auserwdéhlten erschei- 
nen.” 


Das Wort “Diplomat” lasst sich wahrend der Revolutionszeit 
noch hichst selten belegen. Da Feldmann auch fiir dieses Wort 
keine Belege anfiihrt, mdchte ich hier einen solchen zitieren: 


Wie kann ein politischer Kopf, ein anscheinend kalter 
und ruhiger Diplomat jene groben Excesse der revolu- 
tiondren Heftigkeit theilen.*? 


Einige weitere Worter sollen nur erwdhnt werden, Worter, die 
bisher gar nicht oder nicht gentigend beriticksichtigt worden sind. 

1. Worter, die zum erstenmal wahrend der Revolution in der 
deutschen Sprache auftreten, z.B. aristokratisieren, demokrati- 
sieren, Freiheitssystem, konstitutionell, Reprdsentant, Revolu- 
tionskrise, Stimmfreiheit, verfassungswidrig usw. 

2. Lehniibersetzungen, die vom sprachgeschichtlichen Stand- 
punkte aus besondere Aufmerksamkeit verdienen, da sie wahrend 
der Revolution gepragt wurden und oft bedeutungsgeschichtliche 
Vorlaufer oder Mitlaufer eines sich spater durchsetzenden Wortes 
darstellen;so sind z.B. “Staatsumschaffung, ” “Staatserschiitterung, ” 
“Staatszerrtittung” Verdeutschungen des Wortes “Revolution.” 
Oder denken wir an ein Hauptschlagwort der ersten Revolutions- 
jahre, ndmlich “opinion publique.” Die ersten Lehniibersetzungen 
dieses Schlagwortes waren “Volksstimme,” “die Stimme des 
Volkes” oder die “allgemeine Stimme des Publikums.” Diese drei 
Lehnibersetzungen von “opinion publique” lassen den engeren Aus- 
gangskreis der sich spadter einbiirgernden Lehniibersetzung “6f- 
fentliche Meinung” erkennen und sind deshalb von einem wortge- 
schichtlichen Standpunkte aus wichtig. 

3. Alte, also vor der Revolution im Deutschen gebrauchte 
Lehn- und Fremdworter, die wihrend der Revolution und durch die 
Revolution einen Bedeutungswandel oder eine Bedeutungserwei- 
terung, durchmachten. Zu dieser Gruppe gehéren der religidse 
Wortschatz mit politischer Bedeutung, z.B. Apostel, Fanatismus, 
Martyrer, Proselyt, Regeneration, Wiedergeburt usw. und die 
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naturwissenschaftlichen und medizinischen Ausdriicke, die in die 
Sprache der Politik tibernommen wurden, z.B. Explosion, Konvul- 
sion, Krise, Organisation usw. 

4. Alte Worter, die keine Bedeutungsentwicklung durchmachten, 
aber erst durch die franzésische Revolution in Deutschland allge- 
mein bekannt wurden: z.B. Gemeingeist, provisorisch, Stimmen- 
mehrheit, Veto usw. 

Die vorliegenden Ausfiihrungen lassen erkennen, dass der Ein- 
fluss der franzdsischen Revolution auf die deutsche Sprache durch 
Feldmanns Arbeit noch nicht endgiiltig erledigt ist. Zweifellos 
wiirden weitere semantische Einzeluntersuchungen zu Ergebnissen 
fiihren, die weit ausftihrlicher sind, als die bei Feldmann vorliegen. 
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SUR L’EMPLOI DE LA CONJONCTION QUE AU XVIe SIECLE 
Marcel Frangon 


Harvard University 


On sait que la conjonction que s’emploie souvent 4 la place de 
locutions conjonctives: afin que, sans que, de telle sorte que, si 
bien que,... ; mais il me parait qu’avant de faire appel 4 une telle 
interprétation, pour des textes du XVI€ siécle, il faut étre prudent 
dans le choix des textes auxquels on fait appel. 

Ainsi, l’édition, dite originale, de Pantagruel, donne le passage 
suivant, dans la réimpression de M. V.-L. Saulnier: 


En ce point, entra en la salle ou 1’on banquetoit, et 
hardiment, qu’il espoventa bien l’assistence...* 


M. Saulnier explique: “que = si bien que.”” Mais, Les Croniques 
admirables donnent la version suivante: 


... ou Von bancquetoyt / et croyez hardyment qu’il 
espouenta bien l’assistence...°* 


Ce dernier texte se comprend tout naturellement, et l’expres- 
sion croyez hardyment se rencontre ailleurs dans les chroniques 


gargantuines. 
De méme, on lit, dans l’édition de Pantagruel, 4 Lyon, chez 


Juste, en 1533: 


... ledit Og estant encores petit estoit fort et robuste, 
qu’il le failloit lyer.. e 
Or, l’édition “originale” permet d’expliquer cet emploi de que 
grace 4 si qui, apparemment, est tombé 4 l’impression des éditions 


postérieures: 
6 


. estoit si fort et robuste qu’il... 

Nul besoin, 1a encore, de faire intervenir l’emploi de que a la 
place de la locution sz bien que. 

Dans l’excellente grammaire que M. R.-L. Wagner a donnée 4 
la suite d’une anthologie du XVIE€ siécle, il nous est dit que la con- 
jonction que peut exprimer un rapport de conséquence et corre- 
spondre 4a la locution en sorte que." Deux exemples illustrent cet 
emploi: 

Tout le monde est plein de gens savants ...que [= en 
sorte que] il m’est avis que ni au temps de Platon, ni de 
Cicéron, ni de Papinian... (Rabelais) 
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Il en avait du tout l’apparence...que {= en sorte que | 
on eut dit a le voir que c’était un vrai portrait de saint 
Jerome (Bl. de Montluc). 


Le premier de ces exemples vient de Pantagruel, et appartient 
a la célébre lettre de Gargantua a son fils. M. Wagner cite le 
texte de l’édition originale®; mais, dans l’édition “définitive,” celle 
de 1542;..nous ‘lisons: “...amples, e¢ m’est...,” au liew de 
“amples, qu’il m’est advis...”; c’est donc que Rabelais a con- 
sidéré cet emploi de que comme fautif ou comme peu satis- 
faisant. 

Quant 4 l’exemple tiré de Monluc, M. Wagner ne donne pas la 
référence, ce qui s’explique, puisque nous avons affaire a un 
ouvrage scolaire; mais j’aurais voulu retrouver la citation exacte, 
ce que je n’ai pas réussi 4 faire. 

Or, Monluc avait dicté ses Commentaires, et il en existe deux 
manuscrits. Courteault a reproduit le texte de 1’édition originale 
en caractéres romains et il a indiqué, en caractéres italiques “tout 
ce qui ne se trouve pas dans les manuscrits.”° Je n’ai jamais re- 
levé, dans les Commentaires, la conjonction que, employée seule, 
au sens de en sorte que; mais 1’édition originale donne toujours 
“de sorte que,” ou “de fagon que”; les manuscrits, toutefois, don- 
nent souvent la conjonction que, seule, comme, par exemple, dans 
les passages suivants: 


... le guischet estoit ouvert de sorte qu’un homme y 
pouvoit passer (I, 198). 


... tuer avec une telle furie qu’il n’y demeura un seul 
homme (I, 272). 


... de sorte que les sentinelles... cogneurent (I, 289) 
[les trois mots de sorte que omis dans la copie de la pre- 
miére rédaction]. 


. il falloit mettre la teste...de fagon qu’elle ne 
pouvoit battre (I, 338). 


. s’en retourna...de sorte qu’il fallust (I, 418). 


... 11 nous sembloit que nostre gallére volloit devant 
les leurs, de fagon que tout 4 un coup ils haussérent 
(Hei). 


... gaigrai une petite descente, de sorte que les en- 
nemis ne pouvoient (II, 241). 


...de sorte qu’ils s’enfermoient dans la troupe” 
(II, 242) [dans les manuscrits: e¢ ils]. 


...de sorte que mal-aisement en homme se pouvoit 
tenir dessus (II, 268). 
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-..de sorte que deux ou trois charrettes y pouvoient 
aller (II, 321). 


...de fagon qu’un oyseau ne pouvoit paroistre (II, 321). 


...de fagon qu’ils demeurerent (II, 326) [avec la va- 
riante: qui]. 


...de sorte que ladicte traverse fust aussi tost ache- 
vée (II, 332-33). 


... latour,de sorte que... il n’eust rien faict [avec 
la variante: tour et que] (II, 341). 


...de sorte que le roy d’Espaigne le vouloit [avec la 
variante: et que| (II, 343). 


_..-.de sorte que la noblesse... n’avoit ot se retirer 
(II, 441). 


... dé sorte qu’on pouvoit (III, 240). 
... de sorte que les armes se ressentoient (III, 245). 


Dans tous les cas que j’ai relevés le texte imprimé donne “de 
sorte que” ou “de fagon que,” mais jamais “que” tout seul. Hu- 
guet’’ ne signale, nulle part, chez Rabelais, l’emploi de “que” a la 
place de “de sorte que.” Gougenheim ne l’indique pas, non plus, 
dans son étude sur la grammaire du XVI siécle.’* Cayrou, pour- 
tant, rapporte que le Dictionnaire de l’Académie Francaise, 1694, 
remarque, a l’article que: ‘“Quelquefois -il s’emploie seul 4 la 
place de quelques adverbes et... prépositions avec lesquelles on 
a accoutumé de le joindre:... afin que...,de telle sorte, si bien 
que... et ainsi de plusieurs autres de méme nature.”’” Littré 
note: “que s’emploie seul et représente différentes locutions con- 
jonctives.” Il donne des exemples ou que représente si bien que, 
de telle fagon que, et tous ces exemples sont tirés de Moliére ou 
de Regnard. Ils semblent appartenir 4 la langue parlée plutdt qu’a 
la langue écrite. F. Brunot et Ch. Bruneau remarquent que la 
conjonction que “exprime des relations trés diverses,” et illustrent 
la signification de telle sorte que par un exemple tiré de Moliére.” 
Ils rappellent que les conjonctions de conséquence de fagon que et 
de maniere que étaient mal vues de Vaugelas.* 

Il est curieux que les grammairiens et les auteurs de diction- 
naires ne citent que des textes du XVII® siécle, ot se trouvent des 
exemples de l’emploi de la conjonction gue signifiant de fagon que, 
ou de maniere que; il est, aussi, curieux que M. Wagner fasse 
seulement appel 4 un passage de Rabelais, que celui-ci a corrigé, 
et A un passage de Monluc qui n’est, peut-étre, pas certain. 
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LA MARIPOSA NEGRA AND THE RAVEN 
Robert B. Knox 
State College of Washington 


It seems likely, as José del Valle Moré has remarked, that any 
reader familiar with The Raven will be reminded of that poem as 
he reads La mariposa negra of Nicomedes Pastor Diaz. Valle 
Moré notes that both these dark visitors are associated with a lost 
loved one and adds, “La diferencia entre las dos composiciones, 
estriba en que el cuervo de Poe, sdlo es para él un mensajero de 
su amor y de su fatalidad, mientras que para Pastor Diaz, rads 
tétrico si cabe, la mariposa negra es la encarnaci6n de su misma 
amante, que viene a turbar su reposo.”* 

The similarity between the two poems, however, goes suffi- 
ciently beyond the “idea capital” referred to by Valle Moré to in- 
vite some further reflections on the subject. This resemblance, 
according to the critic in question, could scarcely be other than 
coincidental, “habiendo sido escrita The Raven en 1845, once anos 
después de La mariposa negra, y no conociendo Poe la lengua 
castellana.”” Although it is probably true that no influence was 
present, the possibility should not be completely ruled out, since 
Poe did, in fact, know some Spanish.? 

In any case, the similarity between the American poem and the 
Spanish one takes on added interest when one considers that the 
poetic taste and temper of Spain was appreciably less receptive to 
Poe’s verse than was the case in many other regions, including 
Spanish America. In Spain the popularity of Poe’s tales far ex- 
ceeded that of his poetry,* yet even the tales, according to the 
Spanish poet and critic, Pedro Salinas, exerted little real influence 
there. Salinas goes on to speculate on the meagerness of this in- 
fluence: “... 1 offer my opinion that the Spanish turn of mind does 
not incline to the type of the supernatural, the terrific that pre- 
dominates in the Tales, nor to the misty sentimentalism which en- 
velopes the poetry of Poe.... The poetic spirit of Poe did not find 
in the Spanish spirit any of those deep affinities upon which influ- 
ence is always based.”° 

If Salinas’ hypothesis is correct, it is especially interesting to 
discover a striking resemblance between Poe’s best-known poem 
and one by a Spanish poet, particularly one for whom a high degree 
of originality has been claimed.® To be sure, Pastor Diaz was a 
Galician, and a keen susceptibility to both sentiment and fantasy is 
generally deemed more characteristic of Galicians than of other 


Spaniards. 
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The parallel function of butterfly and raven noted by Valle Moré 
—pboth are black emissaries from the other world to young men 
who have lost fair sweethearts — has already been referred to. Not 
only do they have a kindred role, but they play it in circumstances 
that are much alike. The poem opens, in each case, with the pres- 
entation of a nocturnal setting followed promptly by an allusion to 
an earlier bereavement and its psychological consequences. In 
certain respects, to be sure, the parallel at this point is one of 
contrast, for whereas Poe’s night is a drear December one, that of 
Pastor Diaz is serene and balmy. The initial moods are also in 
diametrical contrast: the speaker in La mariposa negra has 
emerged from a period of gloom and horror into blissful relief, 
while his American counterpart seeks in vain to shed his burden of 
sorrow. Even here, however, the similarities are not those of op- 
position and contrast alone. In both cases there is a close and 
direct relationship, in good Romantic tradition, between setting and 
mood. And if in La mariposa negra that mood is a happy one at the 
outset, we are made aware at the same time of the sorrow that 
preceded it. In any case, the arrival of the black butterfly quickly 
dampens his host’s more cheerful feelings. Both nocturnal visitors 
are attended, moreover, by a disquieting aura of mystery. Neither 
is a normal phenomenon of nature, and both are reticent about 
clarifying their supernatural status and mission. Hence, the sus- 
picion of diabolical connections expressed in such utterances as 
“prophet still if bird or devil!” and “; Qué potencia infernal mi 
mente altera?” 

Akin to this supernatural aspect is the haunting obsessive qual- 
ity of the two nocturnal visitors, emphasized by the persistence 
with which the one answers all questions by his single cryptic 
word and the other by his ceaseless unnerving gyrations. 

The cycle of emotional states set off by the visitation is much 
the same in both cases. The initial surge of “fantastic terrors 
never felt before” (“cubriOd mi corazén terror secreto,/ que no 
pude calmar”) is followed by agitated questioning: 


Is there —7zs there balm in Gilead? — tell me — tell me, 
I implore! 


é Anunciarame proxima la muerte? 

éO es mas negro su vuelo repentino? 

Ella trae un mensaje del Destino; 
yo.... jno lo comprendi! 


Both poems end on a note of despair. This is certainly the mood 
pervading The Raven’s closing lines: 


And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 


Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
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At the end of La mariposa negra there is a comparable relapse 
into the pall of gloom from which the speaker had enjoyed a tem- 
porary respite: 


Por ocultos resortes agitado, 
vuelvo al llanto otra vez hondo y doliente; 
y mi canto otra vez vuela y mi mente 

a esa extrana region, 
do sobre el crater de un abismo helado 
las nieves del volcan se derritieron... 
al fuego que ligeras encendieron 

dos alas de crespon. 


Not the least striking similarity between the Spanish poem and 
the American one lies in the time aspect. There is a like vague- 
ness in the time span of the two poems. Thus the raven, having 
entered the scene “once upon a midnight dreary,” has lingered on 
and “still is sitting, still is sitting” there. The poem has moved 
from the realm of time into that of eternity. “In ‘The Raven,’” ob- 
serves Howard Mumford Jones, “time stands still. We have but one 
indication of temporality — ‘a midnight dreary,’ but all the actions 
of the Anonymous Young Man occur ina region beyond time....” 
He goes on to associate this feature with the effectiveness of 
the metrical structure: [the] mounting crescendo towards an 
endless and horrible Now is possible only because of the metrical 
structure of the whole.”’ Certain stanzas in La mariposa negra 
also allude to the lapse of an indefinite period of time since the 
fateful night of the appearance: 


Ya no aparece sola entre las sombras 
doquier me envuelve su funesto giro; 
a cada instante sobre mi la miro 

mil circulos trazar. 
Del campo entre las placidas alfombras, 
del bosque entre el ramaje la contemplo, 
y hasta bajo las bévedas del templo... 

y ante el sagrado altar. 


This impression of the unwelcome guest having been on hand for 
an indefinite time helps to confer a sense of finality on the hope- 
lessness in which both poems end. 

Common features of setting, time aspect, cycle of moods, and 
dramatis personae are accompanied by certain curious resem- 
blances of detail. Thus, the effect of the sable bird’s perching on 
the “pallid bust of Pallas” is distinctly reminiscent of that pro- 
duced by the stanza 


Cual sobre estatua de ébano luciente, 
un rostro se alza en ademan sublime 
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do en palido marfil,su huella imprime 
sobrehumano dolor.... 


Another such detail is that of burning eyes of supernatural ap- 
pearance that pierce the bosom or soul of the poet: 


y de sus ojos el brillar ardiente, 

fdsforo de vision, fuego del cielo, 

hiere en el alma, como hiere el vuelo 
del rayo vengador. 


And in The Raven 


To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core. 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that 
is dreaming.... 


Sometimes it is in the domain of sound effects and the purpose 
they serve that one notes a strongly suggestive resemblance. A 
case in point is the line “And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling 
of each purple curtain,” which recalls by an immediate, if some- 
what elusive, association the verse *Y el lugubre zumbido de su 
vuelo....” In literal content the lines are quite different, nor is 
their configuration the same, yet they have several points of simi- 
larity. A minor one is the introductory conjunction. Another is the 
fact that both begin in rhythmically similar fashion, although the 
rhythmic parallel is not complete. Repetition of certain sounds and 
the echoing of certain combinations by closely similar ones consti- 
tute an essential element in each case. Moreover, the phenomena 
with which these sound effects are associated--rustling of curtains, 
fluttering of a butterfly —- certainly have something in common. 

The aforementioned resemblances of detail, if not individually 
significant, do, when taken together, contribute markedly to an 
overall impression of spiritual kinship between the two poems. 
Another and more pervasive factor in this impression derives 
from the respective metrical and stanzaic structures. This struc- 
tural resemblance is not conspicuous at first glance: Poe’s lines 
are longer than those of the octava aguda employed by the Spanish 
poet, and the rhyme pattern is not the same. If, however, we re- 
arrange The Raven’s stanzas, or parts thereof, along lines sug- 
gested by the ear, latent similarities are brought into more prom- 
inence. Thus, by simply converting hemistichs into lines, we can 
remold 


While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door 


into the pattern 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of someone gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door. 


The result is a group of four lines, of which the first three end in 
unstressed syllables and the last in a stressed syllable. Such a 
group bears a marked likeness to a half stanza from La mariposa 
negra wherein, likewise, three versos llanos are followed by a 
verso agudo. The similarity of effect of such an arrangement is 
not obscured by the difference in line length and in stanzaic pat- 
tern. Rhythmically, the arrangement amounts to rapid and grace- 
ful movement through three units — lines or hemistichs — checked 
in the fourth by a unit which changes the rhyme and ends on a 
stressed syllable. The termination of stanzas (in La mariposa 
negra each half of the stanza) in a short line —nearly the same 
length in the two poems in terms of syllable count, moreover -—- 
increases the similarity. 

These structural resemblances in the case of two poems so 
alike in subject matter and tone are the more interesting in view 
of the uniqueness Poe claims for the form of The Raven. As care- 
fully attentive to this aspect of his poem as to any other, he de- 
clares that while there is nothing new about the rhythm and meter 
as such of The Raven, his first object in constructing the stanza 
was originality and that “nothing even remotely approaching this 
combination has ever been attempted.”® Furthermore, the pattern 
in question has apparently been but little perpetuated in imitations. 
“Nobody,” says Howard Mumford Jones, “has tried to use his 
stanza for serious purposes since his time — not even Swinbourne 
— whom no metrical difficulty could balk.”® 

Apropos of the oclava aguda, a variant of which “fué hecha 
famosa por Pastor Diaz en La mariposa negra,”'® Tomas Navarro 
observes that “la armonia de sus dos semiestrofas se acomoda a 
la expresion lirica mas suavemente que la octava rima, de ordi- 
nario realzada por el efecto de su pareado final.”’ It is doubtless 
this special lyrical quality that caused Pastor Diaz to choose this 
form for La mariposa negra. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in two other poems by Pastor Diaz a shift from another 
pattern to the octava aguda with heptasyllabic fourth and eighth 
lines corresponds to a short of change of voice. In A.D. Jose 
Zorrilla (written otherwise in royal octaves) it is his own poetic 
voice of yore, now silenced, that adopts this pattern; in the poem 
En los dias de un magnate it is a divine voice from on high.*” 

In conclusion, it can be said that there is a noteworthy resem- 
blance between La mariposa negra and The Raven, both in the cen- 
tral theme and in numerous particulars. If, as seems likely, 
neither direct influence nor common sources of influence were 
present, the resemblance appears as a Striking example of the 
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extent to which similar poetic conceptions may engender detailed 
similarities in treatment. Such similarities are especially curious 
in this case in view of the theory that divergences of taste and 
temperament prevented Poe’s literary production from being as 
popular and influential in Spain as elsewhere. 


1. Pastor Diaz; su vida y su obra, Habana, 1911, p. 58. 

A. Morel, Ws Ot 

3. Killis Campbell (“Poe’s Reading,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 5, October 8, 1925, p. 190) mentions Spanish as one of the 
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5. “Poe in Spain and Spanish America” in Poe in Foreign Lands and 
Tongues, ed. John C. French, Baltimore, 1941, pp. 26-27. 

6. Juan Valera says of Pastor Diaz that “en sus versos [no se notan] 
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...” (La poesia lirica y épica en la Espana del siglo XIX [Obras com- 
pletas, Madrid, 1905-1935, Vol. XXXII], I, 40). 
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Humanities Review, IX (1955), 137. 

8. “The Philosophy of Composition,” in The Complete Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, ed. James A. Harrison, XIV, New York, 1936, 203-204. 
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10. Tomas Navarro, Métrica espanola, Syracuse, 1956, p. 337. 
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12. These poems are to be found in the second volume of Pastor Diaz’ 
Obras, 6 vols., ed. A. Ferrer del Rio (1867). La mariposa negra is 
more accessible in anthologies, e.g., Federico Sdinz' de Robles, Historia 
y antologia de la poesia castellana, Madrid, 1946. The edition of Poe 
consulted was The Complete Poems a ae Allan Poe, ed. J. H. Whitty, 
Boston and New York, 1917. 


DID THE POETS “FEIGN” OR “FASHION”? 
A. H. Schutz 
Ohio State University 


Medieval and Renaissance rhetoric has been receiving in- 
creased attention in recent years. There remains, however, a 
great deal to do in the lexical problems that its technical vocabu- 
lary often raises, bound up though it is with considerations of more 
purely literary interest. The present study deals with questions of 
rhetorical importance, but it centers around a matter of vocabu- 
lary, that of Lat. fingere > Sp. fingir, Prov. fenher, Fr. feindre. 

Among recent significant researches is that of Professor Otis 
H. Green, “Fingen los poetas, Notes on the Spanish Attitude toward 
Pagan Mythology,” in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez-Pidal, |, p. 
275 ff., Madrid, 1950. Its central idea is that the poets of the Span- 
ish Renaissance felt on the defensive with reference to mythology, 
particularly in the face of the Inquisition. The stand they took was 
that, although the pagan gods are palpably false, they could be tol- 
erated in literature as a stylized “feigning” or conventionalized 
representation of the more basic verities, which could go as far 
as the most sacred truths. 

For this modus operandi the writers were willing to argue vig- 
orously. What produced such a pressure on their part? Is the 
imitation of antiquity sufficient to cause them even to risk the hos- 
tility of the clergy? Green’s implication to this effect has consid- 
erable force. But I propose to show that there is more, namely, 
the pressure of contemporary rhetoric, which made a technical 
term out of fingir and fingimiento, as Menéndez y Pelayo has only 
indirectly brought out.” 

A key to the purposes of “feigning” is to be found in the remark 
of a person one would scarcely suspect of literary criticism, the 
censor whose responsibility it was to examine the Lusiadas of Ca- 
moés. This poet, in the 9th canto, strophe XCI, had made the usual 
apology for his pagan divinities, saying: 


Nao eram senao prémios que reparte 
Por feitos immortais e soveranos, 

O mundo cos varoes que esforc¢o e arte, 
Divinos os fizeram sendo humanos. 


To which the censor’s Parecer, which appears in the facsimile of 
the edition of 1572 (Introduction), adds the following note: “Toda- 
via, como isto he Poesia e fingimento e o Autor, como poeta, nao 
pretenda mais que ornar o estilo [italics mine] Poetico, nao 
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tiuemos por inconveniente yr esta fabula dos dioses na obra, con- 
hecendoa por tal e ficando sempre salva a verdade de nossa santa 
fé, que todos os dioses dos gentios sao demonios.”* This is as 
much as to say that the beginning of mythological trappings in 
modern writing is to be found in the necessity for ornamentation. 
The same distinction between ornamental features and content of 
test occurs in the Marqués de Santillana: “E qué cosa es la poesia 
(que en nuestra vulgar gaya sciencia llamamos) sino un fingimiento 
de cosas ttiles 6 veladas con muy fermosa cobertura.”? 

The last word is significant, because it is essentially a medie- 
val concept. The Middle Ages looked on a good piece of writing as 
one in which the reader was obliged to dig below the surface to 
find a hidden meaning which it was his task to interpret. To use 
the expression of Marie de France:* 


que petissent gloser la letre 
et de lur sen le surplus metre. 


Green also cites a contemporary theorist to the effect that “los 
poetas fingieron...aquellas sus narraciones para encubrir muchas 
verdades assi naturales como morales” (p. 287), wherein we may 
stress, not so much the /fingieron as the verb encubriy. For we 
are in the presence of medieval procedure, borrowed from antique 
rhetoricians, that of exornatio. According to it, what is essentially 
the terminology of painting was taken over “to apply patterned or- 
nament or embellishment” and it was used, in a sense, “with refer- 
ence to the embellishments of discourse and literary compositions 
with rhetorical flourishes and ornamental figures of speech.”® 
Similarly Menéndez y Pelayo,° citing a medieval theorist says: 
“la naturaleza nos ensena primero a hablar... por ultimo, 4 ex- 
ornarla,” adding the following significant phrase relative to “la 
Retorica, que da color y figura 4 las sentencias.” The Pseudo- 
Lull (Menéndez y Pelayo, II, 177) says that the “Rhetoricus cum 
pulchra forma colorat materiam et cum pulchra materia colorat 
formam.” This association of color with ornament goes back far; 
the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium" speaks of devices 
as used “sicut coloribus” and the “colors of rhetoric” were so 
well known that when the Rabelaisian hero Frére Jean bursts out 
with an imprecation and Ponocrates remonstrates with “Comment 

. vous jurez, Frere Jean? (Garg., Ch. XXXIX), the latter an- 
swers: “Ce n’est... que pour orner mon langaige. Ce sont cou- 
leurs de rethorique Ciceroniane.” 

It is obvious that all the “feigning” of which we have spoken 
here was designed with a view to rhetorical color.* Hence fingiry 
and its derivatives are intimately associated with the idea of orna- 
mentation. It is therefore the semantic history of this important 
word that must now come into focus. 

A basic meaning of Latin fingere is that of “kneading,” e.g 
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dough or sculptor’s clay. Thus Corominas, s.v., renders “henir, 
amasar, modelar,” corroborated by Wartburg: “bedeutet eigentlich 
eine Masse durch kneten formen.”® In the same vein, Forcellini: 
“proprie est verbum generale ad omnia quae ingenio et manu arti- 
ficiose formantur, et significat formare, componere, efficere... 
formare, creare, fare...,” citing Cicero, De Off. 44: “Quemad- 
modum volucres videmus fingere et construere.” This sense is 
conserved in later Latin: Finxit Deus hominem, used by Tertul- 
lian.*° The image is carried forward into Romance, perhaps as a 
conscious Latinism: 


Povera e bisognosa, il proprio nido, 
Ella medesima pur compose e finge 
(Tasso, cit. Tommaseo, Diz.) 


Lastly, and significantly, the same figure passes into the language 
of rhetorical technique: “como el que fingiese y constituyese bien 
la Fabula,” used by the authoritative Cascales, as we see, synony- 
mously with the verb constituyese,’ a manner of usage that might 
be parallel to that of Gédngora: “Los arboles que el bosque habian 
fingido,”’® i.e., “The trees that constituted the forest.” 

Sometimes it is hard to determine whether we are to under- 
stand the idea “to form” or “to imagine”: 


Dous granz cornes i feignent 
Cil ki cest signe peignent. 
(Ph. de Thaun, cit. Tobler-Lommatzsch, s.v. feindre)*® 


wherein one is up against it to say whether they actually formed 
those horns or “imagined” them, i.e., added them from their imag- 
ination. Something of the same double meaning may hold for the 
following passage in Calder6én’s El Médico de su honra,* where 
Dona Mencia feels sufficiently guilty to think that her husband is 
planning to murder her for her infidelity: 


Mis tristezas, mis enojos 
Vanos quimeras y antojos, 
Suelen mi engano fingir 


in which one might read that the engano is built up by imagination 
or that these quimeras, mere imaginings and “feigned” situations, 
utterly false, manage to fashion a plausible unfaithfulness. 
Certainly fingir rapidly acquired, in the course of its history, 
and never lost, the sense of falseness and dissimulation. Covarru- 
bias, having first said of the word: “... estiéndese a todo aquello 
que se forma, y forja, o con el entendimiento, o con la mano,” adds 
promptly: “Pero en lengua castellana lo mas recibido y usado es 
tomarse esta palabra fingir por dissimular,” and the Autoridades 
defines: “Dissimular cuidadosamente alguna cosa para que no se 
perciba su verdadera naturaleza... Se toma assimismo por idear 
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6 imaginar lo que no hai.” Hence, too, such titles as El vizcaino 
fingido of Cervantes or La tia fingida, attributed to him, meaning 
the “False Biscayan” or “The False Aunt.” No wonder that the 
third act of La vida es sueno terminates a speech of Segismundo 
with these lines: 


Para mi no hay fingimientos 
que, desenganado, ya 
sé bien que la vida es sueno. 
(Obras escogidas de D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
ed. Astrana Marin, p. 181) 


This thought is in a tirade full of sombras, ilusiones, and the like. 

A similar duality exists in the case of invencion, defined in the 
Autoridades as 1) “Artificio rhet6rico, con que el orador dispone, 
con solicito estudio, las especies que han de servir para algun dis- 
curso y su exornaciOn.” 2) “Ficcidn, engano o mentira.” Accord- 
ingly Baena can speak of “muy altas e sotiles invenciones” (Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, II, 238) and invencion can be praised as one of 
the “efectos racionales,” as contrasted with disposicion, in the 
study of Dialectic (id., III, 263). On the other hand, one can multi- 
ply current examples of “puras invenciones” as “pure lies.” The 
favorable sense is, significantly, the technical one. 

In the Renaissance, we find ourselves immersed in the discus- 
sion of Aristotelian imitation. Now fingo is defined by Forcellini: 
“Fingo refertur ad artes imprimis plasticos, et est rem aliquam 
figurare, vel imitatione exprimere.” Thus imitation gets a wide 
scope, since mimesis is more than mere reproduction. So Diaz 
Rengifo rather curiously expresses it: “Y no quiso dezir, que los 
poetas auian de mentir, sino que auian de descriuir y pintar tan al 
vivo las cosas que diessen como vida a lo que estaua muerto.”?* 
This broad use of imitative representation may be what we are to 
read in the following: 


Cant legit an totz los auctors 
Que d’amor parlon e si feinon 
Consi amador si capteinon. 
(Flamenca, ed. Meyer, 1704-6) 


where feinon means to imitate in imagination. Rengifo goes so far 
as to say that only those who “fingen” are properly poets. Can we 
not say, then, that the old idea of exornatio becomes part and par- 
cel of the process of creative mimesis? Imagination, it should be 
repeated, enters wuolly into this complex fabric. 

To resume: Green rightly points out that Renaissance poets 
often, and particularly in Spain, though under pressure to use clas- 
sical trappings, felt called upon to defend the ‘use of something 
“feigned” in representation of a truth. But we can go farther than 
he does and argue as follows: 1) There survived enough medieval 
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rhetorical teaching to keep alive, as Menéndez y Pelayo amply 
shows, the dictum that literature carries with it the practice of 
ornamentation. 2) Mythology is a favorite source of ornamentation. 
3) The procedure is legitimate provided it does not, as indeed it 
need not, come into conflict with the precepts of religion. 4) If the 
body of the work is true, ornamentation may be imaginative.’ 

In conclusion, then, fingir is ambivalent. It means both “to 
feign” and “to fashion.” The poets “feigned” and “fashioned crea- 
tively” in accordance with the principles of mimesis and, in their 
day, they could not see any contradiction in terms. 


1. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas eséticas en 
Espana, Madrid, 1896, Vols. II & III. 

2. “Agora diez anos, poco mas 6 menos, vi sacar 4 azotar cuatro hom- 
bres, no mas de por que usaron esta figura [i.e., invoking the gods]; y si 
fueron poetas digo que no los azotaran, porque lo que se hace con licen- 
cia no merece castigo; y los poetas tiénenla, como decis, para alargarse 
en el uso de las figuras” (D. Pedro Munoz Pena, ed., Filosofia antigua 
poética del doctor Alonso Lopez Pinciano, Valladolid, 1894). As to medi- 
eval attitude toward pagan gods, cf. J. D. Cooke “Euhemerism: a Medi- 
eval Interpretation of Classical Paganism,” Speculum II (1927), 396. 
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Humilde 
estoy, senor, ‘a tus pies. 
Seré el pajaro que fingen 
con una piedra en la boca. 


The reference was pointed out to me by Professor R. Rozzell. I am in- 
clined to render fingen as “to represent” (pictorially). I believe the al- 
lusion is to Aesop’s Fable XLVII, The Crow and the Pitcher, where the 
crow by dropping stones into the pitcher raises the water level to the 
point where it can drink. The moral: Skill and Patience will succeed 
where Force fails. These fables were certainly illustrated. 

14. Obras completas, ed. L. Astrana Marin, I, 202a. I owe this refer- 
ence to my colleague Professor B. W. Wardropper. 

15. Arte poética espanola, Madrid, 1628, p. 3. In this connection, the 
preliminary poem to the Celestina (ed. Cejador y Frauca, I, p. 12) 
states: 


Yo vi en Salamanca la obra presente: 
Mouime acabarla por estas razones: 
Es la primera, que est6 en vacaciones, 
La otra imitar la persona prudente.... 


where imitar is replaced by inventay in two early MSS, V and S. 

16. Pinciano, p. 267: “No es otra cosa florecer la oraci6n que ensan- 
charla con palabras no necessarias a la esencia y sustancia de lo que se 
trata, por dar deleite y gusto al oyente. Es, en suma, un ornato que se 
puede poner y quitar, sin que la verdad de la cosa padezca injuria.” In- 
triguing is the following use of engano: 


El ayre gozando ageno y estrano 

Rapina es ya hecha de aues que buelan 
Fuertes mas que ella, por ceuo la llieuan: 
En las nueuas alas estaua su dano. 


Raz6n es que aplique a mi pluma este engavo.(Cejador I, 9). 


The conceit of the ant’s borrowed wings which the author compares to 
his rhetorical flights indicates clearly that he considers the ornament as 
false, without prejudice to the work itself. 


KELEMEN MIKES, HUNGARIAN EXILE (1690-1761) 
Joseph Remenyi 


Western Reserve University 


Hungary’s turbulent political history has sent many of her 
writers into exile. One of the earliest to suffer the sorrows, and 
inspiration, of banishment from his native land was the 18th cen- 
tury man of letters Kelemen Mikes. One other writer before Mikes 
had endured exile, Janus Pannonius (Janos Csezmiczei), the Ren- 
aissance poet who spent most of his life in Italy. But whereas 
Pannonius wrote in the fashionable Latin, Mikes, remaining loyal 
to his vernacular, established himself as one of the creators of 
Hungarian prose.’ 

Kelemen Mikes was born in 1690 in the Transylvanian village 
of Zagén, County Haromszék, and he died in 1761 at Rodost6, the 
Turkish seaport. In his varied existence he pursued a course 
which was a true measure of his character and intelligence. His 
father, who fought against the Austrians in the insurgent army of 
Imre Thokoly, escaped to Italy, but was captured and brought back 
to the Transylvanian city of Fogaras where he was executed. As 
page and later as chamberlain to the leader of the Hungarians, 
Prince Ferenc Rakoczi II, and as Rakoczi’s faithful famulus, fol- 
lowing him first to Poland, then to France, and finally to Turkey, 
Mikes consistently lived up to a rigorous code of honor in all his 
personal and public relationships. In 1717, accepting the invitation 
of the Sultan of Turkey, Ahmed II, Mikes and others of Prince 
Rak6czi’s entourage settled in Bujukdere, and in 1720 in Rodosto, 
on the shores of the Marmora Sea. He mei with composure all his 
trials — unrequited love for Asuzsika, the daughter of Pal Készeghy, 
also an émigré, the temptation to return to his native land when 
his mother obtained an amnesty for him, the decision to stay with 
Prince Rak6éczi even though this fate seemed at times the worser 
choice, the death of the Prince and of his friends in exile, the in- 
firmities of old age. After the death of all of his companions in 
exile, the call of his native Transylvanian mountains became al- 
most unbearable.” As a consolation in his loneliness he spent more 
time on reading. Most of the books were French, borrowed from 
the library of the French ambassador in Constantinople, or obtained 
from the library of Prince Rak6oczi. As a further opiate in his 
malaise he composed a series of two hundred seven letters, the 
Torbkorsagi levelek, addressed to his “sweet aunt,” a Countess 
P. E. in Constantinople, whom literary scholarship has since 
proved to be purely a figment of Mikes’ imagination.* This 
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correspondence bears an obvious, relation to a genre which in 
France was popularized by Mme. de Sévigné and Mme. de Mainte- 
non. The first letter was written on the 10th of October, 1717, 
shortly after his arrival in Turkey, and the last one the 20th of 
December, 1758. Whatever originality of ideas they possess is of 
minor significance; it is his vital, pleasing, and sometimes polished 
style, reflecting French influence, that gives them an aesthetic 
perspective. 

The letters were not published during Mikes’ lifetime. Even if 
they had appeared, there would have been a small public for them. 
The author was addressing the invisible audience of a future Hun- 
gary. The letters were rescued from obscurity by Demeter Gorog, 
a Hungarian journalist in Vienna, who in 1789 referred to them in 
his publication Haditérténetek. In 1794 Istvan Kultsadr published 
them in the city of Szombathely, but the first genuine recognition 
came when they were published by Ferenc Toldy in two volumes in 
1861 in Budapest. The complete edition appeared in 1906 under the 
editorial directives of Ferenc Miklés. It seems that Mikes was 
mostly influenced by the Turkish letters of César de Saussure, a 
French diplomat of Swiss descent. He read the French edition of 
Addison’s Spectator, Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, French 
memoirs, stories and anecdotes, all of which left an imprint on his 
letters. One senses a reverence for words. One also perceives 
that Mikes served no apprenticeship in writing, that is to say, some 
technical awkwardness is apparent; but for the most part the au- 
thor maintains stylistic quality. 

The two hundred seven letters mirror Mikes’ youth, middle age 
and declining years, although at times it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween his own contribution and foreign material and ideas that he 
adapted. The subject matter of the letters is manifold. He wrote 
of the problems of the émigrés and about the education of princes 
and youth. The political and social problems of Turkey and eco- 
nomic conditions engaged his interest. He indulged in a rambling 
conversational tone which added to the intimacy of the letters. He 
enjoyed the company of women, gently mocked them, and appre- 
ciated good food and wine. Some of the letters are loosely organ- 
ized, others are neat or compact; they are never lifeless. In the 
letters written in old age he turned to religion, to the consolation 
that the Catholic faith offered him. He is not pedantic, specious in 
his reasoning, or fanatical. He remembers what deserves remem- 
brance, and is profoundly moved by his Transylvanian memories. 
“Kelemen Mikes,” observes a literary historian, “is one of the 
most admirable 18th century Hungarian authors.”* Regarding the 
nature of the letters one might say that they are a fusion of im- 
pressionism, realism, reverie, a free play of imagination, facts, 
adaptations and distortions of French stories and anecdotes. Crit- 
ics agree that “Mikes was among the first who were hospitable to 
the western European way of thinking in Hungarian literature.” 5 
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As a prose writer he differs from his predecessors in that “be- 
fore him no one used the Hungarian language so attractively.”® 
Mikes is notable for his style; what is obsolete still has charm. In 
this lies the explanation of his major position in the history of 
Hungarian literature. He relied on the idiom of the Transylvanian 
Hungarians. His letters echo the Székely people, an ethnic group 
in the southeastern corner of Transylvania, of whom most west- 
erners have a dim knowledge or none— “a mysterious island 
whence sounds reach us in a strange way.”’ Mikes is a descendant 
of this people noted for wonderful ballads and a propensity for in- 
genious folk tales. Occasionally he displays a nervous agitation, 
capable of subtle and varied effects; but oftener the ideas, the for- 
eign tales, and anecdotes inserted in the letters, the joys and ca- 
lamities that he relates, are more closely bound to the uncompli- 
cated mind and taste of his kinsmen than to his French models. 
The evil or intricate forces with which man must cope and which 
did not spare Mikes could not suppress his individuality. Though 
an exile, he never severed relations with his Transylvanian past. 
The Tdrdkozsagi levelek must be judged against the background 
of an unhappy era of Hungarian history. He interpreted the Hun- 
garian soul in an alien world as no other writer had done before 
him. Mikes set a goal for himself and, in accordance with his scale 
of values, he attained it in his best constructed letters, which is 
tantamount to saying that his literary work was not in vain, either 
from a human nor from an aesthetic standpoint. 

Kelemen Mikes’ other writings have only documentary value in 
the history of Hungarian literature. By means of translations — 
chiefly French religious and moral tracts and short stories — he 
improved the expressiveness of the Hungarian language, although 
these works scarcely reveal his own inspiration. Rather naively, 
he replaced the French setting and characters of the stories with 
Transylvanian setting and Hungarian names. His style is less ex- 
citing, at times even amateurish. The uncongeniality of this sort 
of writing or, perhaps, his verbal insecurity in matters of French 
interfered with artistically competent translations. First made 
known to the Hungarian public by Ferenc Pulszky in 1874, the 
translations never appeared in print, and the manuscripts remain 
in the archives of the Archbishopric of Eger and in the Hungarian 
National Museum. Mikes’ weakness in plot development is clearly 
revealed by the letters and by his modification of the French 
tales.* Mikes was of a subjective disposition and even his realistic 
interludes and skeptical humor are affected by his subjectivity. 
Throughout his writings, regardless of whether they are his own or 
whether they are transplantations, he tried to adhere to the princi- 
ples of form learned from the French; but his moods were not al- 
ways congruous with the kind of form and artificialities that his 
French models accentuated. 
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One should also note in passing, among the evidence of foreign 
influences upon Mikes, marked Jansenist elements in his religious 
and moral pieces. In the library of Prince Rakdczi he found nu- 
merous Jansenist books. The Prince himself was inclined to re- 
spond to the strict ideas of that sect. In his ardent loyalty to the 
Prince, Mikes seems to have gradually identified himself with his 
religious views. 

In the sphere of literature Kelemen Mikes is the most audible 
voice of the first half of 18th century Hungary. His mind is not as 
perceptive and penetrating as that of Cardinal Péter Pazmany, the 
late 16th and early 17th century Hungarian theologian and orator, 
and founder of Hungarian discursive prose; yet by aesthetic norms, 
Mikes is entitled to the recognition he received from his country- 
men.’ His works are commendable for two reasons: they exem- 
plify vividly the psychology of an émigré, in a sense enabling us to 
know what it is like to be one; and they are written in a lucid and 
pleasing style. 

Reared in a provincial environment in an age of national disas- 
ters, it is noteworthy indeed that Mikes was capable of forming a 
concept of literary vigor, delicacy and simplicity, and a vision of 
stylistic responsibility that governed him in the writing of the let- 
ters. While their documentary relevance to his life as an exile is 
undeniable, it is also undeniable that in his letters—primarily in 
those that are well composed — his sense of symmetry, his feeling 
for contrasts, his flashes of humor, his affectionate nature warrant 
the admiration of Hungarian critics and readers. It is not acci- 
dental that in 1936 prominent and promising Hungarian authors es- 
tablished the Mikes Kelemen Akadémia (Kelemen Mikes Academy), 
and that some of the outstanding Hungarian literary and historical 
scholars, such as Ferenc Toldy, Zsolt Beéthy, Gyérgy Kirdly, Béla 
Zolnai, Robert Gragger, Gyula Farkas, Jené Pintér, Gyula Szekfii 
and others placed high value .on his epistolary style and to a cer- 
tain extent on the content of his works. 
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LIBORIO E. BRIEBA 


Homero Castillo 
Northwestern University 


Raul Silva Castro 
Biblioteca Nacional de Chile 


Durante algunos anos, las prensas chilenas dieron a luz no 
pocas obras de los folletinistas franceses, tomadas de traducciones 
hechas para Espana. Ya en 1845 aparece en Chile la obra tan co- 
nocida de A. Dumas, Los tres mosqueteros, asi como también Ma- 
tilde o memorias de una joven, por E. Sue y Los misterios de Lon- 
dres,por Paul Feval. Al ano siguiente pudieron leerse en ediciones 
chilenas los folletines Martin el exposito, por E. Sue, y La Leona, 
por F. Soulié. De 1847 es la primera publicacién que se hizo en 
Chile de El Conde de Montecristo, el folletin de Dumas que ha sido 
considerado por no pocos autorizados comentaristas como la obra 
maestra del género. Finalmente, y para no hacer esta ndmina de- 
masiado extensa, senalaremos algunas otras obras de caracteres 
folletinescos aparecidas en 1848: Piquillo Aliaga, por E. Scribe, 
Los cuarenta y cinco, de Dumas, Los amores de Paris, de Paul 
Feval, y dos obras mas del tantas veces mencionado Dumas, La 
dama de Monsoreau y Las dos Dianas. Estas obras fueron, por lo 
comun, publicadas primero en las paginas de los diarios y repro- 
ducidas mas tarde en libros. Una de ellas, Los siete pecados 
capitales de E. Sue, es tan extensa que, comenzada a publicarse en 
1848, abarcé el ano siguiente con algunos de sus fragmentos y solo 
vino a terminarse en 1853. 

Nadie puede dudar de que estas obras tuvieron abundantes 
lectores en Chile; lo que, en cambio, no puede probarse sino me- 
diante examenes individuales prolijos en exceso es en qué grado 
fueron tomadas en cuenta por los novelistas chilenos. Queda fuera 
de duda, en todo caso, que la acogida prestada por los diarios a 
los principales folletines de que por esos anos proveia la litera- 
tura francesa influy6 para que se cultivara en Chile un género 
hasta entonces no aclimatado, el de la novela, de que el folletin 
viene a ser solo una forma degenerativa. 

En el grupo de los folletinistas chilenos debemos considerar a 
Martin Palma, a José Antonio Torres,” a Daniel Barros Grez,° y 
especialmente a Liborio E. Brieba, nacido en Santiago en 1841. 
A los 10 anos, Brieba fué alumno del Instituto Nacional prosi- 
guiendo sus estudios en la Escuela Normal, de la cual salio titu- 
lado de maestro en 1858. En su carrera administrativa fué oficial 
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del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y, después, visitador de es- 
cuelas primarias hasta ser designado en 1891 inspector general 
del mismo servicio. 

Don Liborio E. Brieba comenzo sus publicaciones literarias en 
1871, dando a conocer primeramente su novela Los anteojos de 
Satanas o el revés de la sociedad* con el seud6nimo de Mefisto- 
feles, y luego Los Talaveras, a la cual subtitul6 “novela histo- 
rica.” En vista de la acogida que tuvo esta obra, el autor lanzo 
poco después El capitan San Bruno o el escarmiento de los Tala- 
veras, que la continua en la época hist6rica que sigue, esto es, en 
la Patria Nueva, con Chacabuco y la ocupaciédn de Chile por ei 
ejército de los Andes. Mientras tanto, Brieba daba a luz Las ca- 
misas de Lucifer, Un profesor de crimenes® y El primer desliz 
de una joven." Son novelas de costumbres sin elementos histori- 
cos perceptibles, a diferencia de Los Talaveras y su continuacion, 
en que esos elementos cobran parte principalisima. 

La difusiédn que han tenido las obras hist6ricas de Brieba es 
tal vez la mayor que en Chile se ha concedido a este tipo de traba- 
jos literarios. En vida del autor, Los Talaveras fueron reimpre- 
sos dos veces, en 1889 y en 1895, y después de sus dias no son 
menos las ediciones. Para la comodidad de la circulaci6on, se han 
dividido estos extensos relatos en porciones o partes, a cada una 
de las cuales se ha dado el titulo propio que mejor le acomoda. Si 
mediante este artificio editorial puede sufrir algo la coordinaci6n 
propiamente novelesca, no cabe duda, en cambio, de que él ha 
permitido conquistar nuevos lectores. Brieba es hoy el unico fo- 
lletinista que conserva publico entre las generaciones contempo- 
raneas. Esta difusiOn se debe, segun parece, a la época escogida 
por el autor. Cuando el gobierno de la Reconquista se estableci6é 
en todo el territorio chileno, como consecuencia del desastre de 
Rancagua, 1814, se confid la tarea de imponer por fuerza las de- 
cisiones de la autoridad a una falange macedonica. A su cabeza 
figuraba el capitan San Bruno, monje exclaustrado, hombre de 
nervios de acero, sin escrupulos y fanatico de la causa del Rey, 
por la que en 1817 dio la vida sin una queja. La tradicién popular 
fué ensanchando las aventuras de la falange y dando colorido si- 
niestro a cada uno de sus actos. El senor Brieba conoci6é esta 
tradicion en la sociedad de Santiago, y tuvo la intencién de re- 
vivirla en las paginas de un libro. Asi nacieron sus obras. El 
conocimiento de la historia que poseia el autor era, en general, 
correcto, de modo que en sus libros no se encuentran reprobables 
anacronismos, y aun los hechos de fuerza de las autoridades de la 
Reconquista estan disenados con la légica peculiar que emplean 
quienes toman a su cargo el papel de conservar el orden. Mez- 
clando seres pacificos, sobre quienes los Talaveras ejercian las 
medidas de autoridad, el autor obtenia los contrastes apasionados 
y bruscos, que forman el caudal propio del folletin. Nose busquen 
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alli las sutilezas de la psicologia, ni se crea que los conflictos del 
hogar han sido detenidamente estudiados por el autor. Lo que éste 
procura es infundir en los lectores un decidido aborrecimiento por 
el régimen politico que establecieron los Talaveras de Chile. De- 
ciamos que en su segunda parte el senor Brieba habia estudiado 
“el escarmiento de los Talaveras.” La verdad es que para ello 
debio contar con bastante detenimiento la segunda parte del go- 
bierno de la Reconquista, aquélla en que actuaba a la cabeza del 
poder el cobarde y afeminado Marcé del Pont. Las notas de ridi- 
culo se mezclan aqui a las explosiones del patriotismo de los 
chilenos, en un contrapunto muy folletinesco. No mejora la obra 
por el lado del arte, pero si, y grandemente por la atracci6n que 
su lectura puede ejercer en el espiritu de algunos lectores. De las 
obras de Brieba con base historica, podria decirse que son sanas, 
ya que propenden a mantener vivo el culto de algunos sentimientos 
y pasiones utiles para la sociedad, como el patriotismo, la lealtad 
familiar, la impavidez ante las adversidades. No puede decirse lo 
mismo de las otras que también hemos mencionado. Arrastrado 
el autor por las corrientes de mal gusto que se habian canalizado 
en el folletin europeo en que bebio inspiraciones, no perdon6é a sus 
lectores ninguno de los escandalos que en ellos proliferan. Esto 
tal vez explique por qué, olvidada esa fraccién de su obra, siguen, 
en cambio, teniendo lectores los temibles Talaveras a cuya cabeza 
cabalga, con el ensangrentado sable en la mano, el capitan San 
Bruno. ® 

La historia bibliografica de los libros de Brieba, que damos a 
continuacion, proporcionara una idea del volumen de sus obras asi 
como también de la difusién que ellas han alcanzado hasta anos 
muy recientes. Los artificios editoriales a que antes hemos alu- 
dido quedan de manifiesto en esta descripcion y ayudan al lector 
moderno a no caer en errores bibliograficos en que muy facil- 
mente se puede incurrir. Las divisiones hechas por las edito- 
riales, los titulos por ellas inventados y la extension asignada a 
cada porcion de los relatos bien podrian llevar a creer que se 
trata de volumenes nuevos en circunstancias de que no Se trata 
sino de ligeros arreglos 0 acomodos de los antiguos originales. 

Hé aqui la historia de los tomos historicos escritos por don 
Liborio E. Brieba: 


I 


LOS TALAVERAS 


Amena literatura. Los Talaveras. Novela historica. Por el autor 
de Los Anteojos de Satanas. Santiago, Imprenta Militar, 1871. 
768 pags. 
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Los Talaveras. Novela historica (1814-1817). Tercera edicion. 
Con ilustraciones. Valparaiso, Imprenta de la Libreria del Mer- 
curio de Tornero Hermanos, 1889. 


El Anuario de la Prensa Chilena de 1889 y siguientes 
no registra esta pieza; causa por la cual no se da el nu- 
mero de paginas. El ejemplar incompleto que dice haber 
visto don L. Ignacio Silva A.° tenia 600 paginas. No hemos 
hallado la segunda edicion. 


Los Talaveras. Novela historica (1814-1817). Cuarta edicion. 
Valparaiso, Imprenta y Litografia Excélsior de R. Abrines y Ca., 
1895. 520 pags. 


Los Talaveras. Novela histovica de los tiempos de la Reconquista 
e Independencia de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de El Chi- 
leno, 1905. (Biblioteca de “El Chileno.”) 


Esta ediciédn se compone de los siguientes tomos, im- 
portantes por los titulos y divisiones que mas tarde em- 
plearan otras editoriales: 

Tomo I, El héroe de Rancagua, 218 pags. 

Tomo II, El fin de la Patria Vieja, 207 pags. 

Tomo III, El general San Martin, 238 pags. 

Tomo IV, La San Bartolomé de los patriotas, 229 pags. 


Los Talaveras. Novela historica. De los tiempos de la Recon- 


quista e Independencia de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Er- 
cilla, 1933. 208 pags. 


Contiene El héroe de Rancagua y El fin de la Patria 
Vieja de la edicion de 1905. 


La San Bartolomé de los patriotas. Continuacion de Los Tala- 
veras. Novela historica. Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 
1933. 208 pags. 


Contiene El general San Martin y La San Bartolomé de 
los patriotas de la edicion de 1905. 

Con idénticas caracteristicas tipograficas y con igual 
contenido se hizo en 1936 una nueva edicidn de los dos 
tomos que acabamos de describir. El primero de ellos 
consta de 201 paginas de texto y el segundo de 275. Am- 
bos se editaron juntos en un tomo con tapas de cartén y 
también separados en rustica. 


Los Talaveras. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, S.A., 
1945. 182 pags. (Coleccion “La Linterna,” No. 12.) 


Contiene solo catorce capitulos del tomo I, El héroe 
de Rancagua, de la edicién de 1905. 
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El enviado. Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1946. 216 pags. 
(Coleccién “La Linterna,” No. 16.) , 


Contiene dos capitulos, el XV, Fuego y Talaveras, y el 
XVI, El salvoconducto, del tomo I de la edicién de 1905. 
Todos los demas capitulos del tomo II, El fin de la Patria 
Vieja, de la misma edicién de 1905 completan el libro ti- 
tulado El enviado. 


Entre las nieves. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, 
S.A., 1945. 172 pags. (Coleccién “La Linterna,” No. 26.) 


El contenido de este tomo comprende doce capitulos 
del tomo III, El general San Martin, de la edicién de 1905. 


La San Bartolomé de los patriotas. Santiago de Chile, Empresa 
Editora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1946. 196 pags. (Coleccién “La Lintera,” 
Non32°) 


Contiene los capitulos XIII, XIV, XV y XVI del tomo 
Ill, El general San Martin, mas todos los capitulos del 
tomo IV, La San Bartolomé de los patriotas, de la edicién 
de 1905. 


II 
EL CAPITAN SAN BRUNO 


El capitan San Bruno o el escarmiento de los Talaveras. Novela 
historica por Liborio E. Brieba. Autor de Los Talaveras, Los an- 
teojos de Satanas, etc. Santiago, Imprenta de F. Schrebler, [1875]. 
Tomo I, 408 pags. Tomo II, 382 pags. Tomo III, 495 pags. 


El capitan San Bruno o el escarmiento de los Talaveras. Novela 
historica de los tiempos de la Reconquista e Independencia de 
Chile (1815-1817). Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de El Chileno, 
1905. (Biblioteca de “El Chileno.”) 


Esta edicién, como la de Los Talaveras, se compone 
de varios tomos que mds tarde han sido empleados, con 
todas sus divisiones, titulos, etc., por otras editoriales 
para sus propias impresiones. Los tomos de que consta 
esta edicién de El Chileno son los siguientes: 

Tomo I, El capitan San Bruno, 267 pags. 

Tomo II, Las prisiones de Juan Fernandez, 190 pags. 

Tomo III, Manuel Rodriguez, 221 pags. 

Tomo IV, Los favoritos de Marco del Pont, 290 pags. 

Tomo V, Los guerrilleros insurgentes, 262 pags. 

Tomo VI, Chacabuco y la libertad, 204 pags. 
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El capitan San Bruno. Novela historica de los tiempos de la Re- 
conquista e Independencia de Chile (1815-1817). Santiago de Chile, 
Ediciones Ercilla, 1933. 115 pags. 


Las prisiones de Juan Fernandez. Continuacion de Los Talaveras 
y El capitan San Bruno. Novela historica, 1815-1817. Santiago de 
Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1933. 92 pags. 


Manuel Rodriguez. Continuacion de Los Talaveras y El capitan 
San Bruno. Novela historica, 1815-1817. Santiago de Chile, Edi- 
ciones Ercilla, 1933. 99 pags. 


Los favoritos de Marco del Pont. Continuacion de Los Talaveras, 
El capitan San Bruno y Manuel Rodriguez. Novela historica, 1815- 
1817. Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1933. 128 pags. 


Los guerrilleros insurgentes. Novela historica de los tiempos de 
la Reconquista [e] Independencia de Chile, 1815-1817. Santiago de 
Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1933. 117 pags. 


Chacabuco y la libertad de Chile. Novela historica de los tiempos 
de la Reconquista e Independencia de Chile, 1817. Santiago de 
Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1933. 90 pags. 


Todos estos tomos de la edicién de Ercilla de 1933 
han sido reimpresos, con las mismas caracteristicas ti- 
pograficas, en anos posteriores y con ligeras variantes en 
el numero de paginas, como se vera en la lista que va a 
continuacion: 

El capitan San Bruno, 1936, 156 pags. 

Las prisiones de Juan Fernandez, 1936, 117 pags. 

Manuel Rodriguez, 1936, 136 pags. 

Los favoritos de Marco del Pont, 1936, 165 pags. 

Los guerrilleros insurgentes, 1937, 145 pags. 

Chacabuco y la libertad de Chile, 1937, 119 pags. 

Ademas de publicarse separadamente y en rustica 
estos tomos, 1936-37, han sido reunidos en voliumenes y 
empastados en la forma siguiente. 

Tomo 1, ya descrito al referirnos a Los Talaveras, 
consta de Los Talaveras y La San Bartolomé de los pa- 
triotas. 

Tomo 2, comprende El capitan San Bruno, Las pri- 
siones de Juan Fernandez y Manuel Rodriguez. 

Tomo 38, consta de Los favoritos de Marco del Pont, 
Los guerrilleros insurgentes y Chacabuco y la libertad de 
Chile. 

La numeracion no continuada de las paginas de estos 
tomos indica que no se trata de una impresidn especial, 
como han creido algunos biblidgrafos, sino de la agrupa- 
cidn de los volimenes separados que venimos descri- 
biendo. 
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El capitan San Bruno. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora Zig- 
Zag, S.A., 1946. 184 pags. (Coleccién “La Linterna,” No. 38.) 


Las pristones de Juan Fernandez. Continuacion de Los Talaveras 
y El capitan San Bruno, (1815-1817). Santiago de Chile, Empresa 
ral Zig-Zag, S.A., 1947. 172 pags. (Coleccién “La Linterna,” 
No. 54. 


Manuel Rodriguez. Continuacion de Los Talaveras y El capitan 
San Bruno, 1815-1817. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora Zig- 
Zag, S.A., 1948. 180 pags. (Coleccién “La Linterna,” No. 70.) 


Los favoritos de Marco del Pont. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Edi- 
tora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1949. 205 pags. (Coleccidén “La Linterna,” 
No. 82.) 


Los guerrilleros insurgentes. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora 
Zig-Zag, S.A., 1951. 185 pags. (Colecci6n “La Linterna,” No. 99.) 


Chacabuco y la libertad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Edi- 
tora Zig-Zag, S.A., 1951. 141 pags. (Coleccién “La Linterna,” 
No. 100.) 


Estos seis tomos de las ediciones de Zig-Zag siguen 
con bastante exactitud los seis de la impresidn de El 
Chileno de 1905.*° 


1. Martin Palma nacio en Santiago en 1821, estudié en el Instituto Na- 
cional y alcanz6 a cursar algunos anos de leyes. Interrumpiendo sus 
estudios, traslad6 su residencia a Valparaiso; y ahi se encontraba cuando 
llegaron a Chile las primeras noticias sobre el fabuloso hallazgo del oro 
en California. Parti6 a los Estados Unidos, de donde retornaba en 1850 
sin la fortuna que habia esperado. Volvio al periodismo, en que habia 
iniciado ya carrera, y en 1869 publicd el primer folletin, Los secretos 
del pueblo, en tres volumenes de unas 1,700 paginas en total. Al ano 
siguiente did a luz La felicidad en el matrimonio, “continuacion” de la 
obra anterior. Finalmente publicaba en 1874 Los misterios del con- 
fesionario, novela de tendencia anticlerical, también muy extensa. A 
esta obra iba a caber la suerte de ser objeto de segunda edici6on, 1878, y 
traducida al inglés y publicada en Londres con el titulo de Julia Ingrand, 
A Tale of the Confessional, 1888. Dejé Palma, segun sus bidgrafos, in- 
édita a su muerte, 1884, otra novela con el titulo de Memorias de un 
sepulturero. 

2. José Antonio Torres naci6 en Valdivia en 1828 pero se educo en el 
Instituto Nacional de Santiago. Comenzo su carrera de periodista en El 
Mercurio de Valparaiso a los 20 anos, y para la publicacién de sus nu- 
merosos articulos de costumbres emple6é el seudénimo Balsamo. Es- 
cribid también en El Progreso de Santiago, 1852, y en 1858 publicé El 
Correo Literario, revista que did a conocer a varios talentos nuevos que 
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habian aceptado colaborar junto a Torres. Despues de haber vivido en 
el Pert algin tiempo, entr6 en la redaccion de la Union Liberal de Val- 
paraiso. Fallecié en Santiago en 1864. Entre las obras de Torres, poe- 
sia narrativa, y satirica, articulos de costumbres, siluetas biograficas 
de oradores, etc., se cuenta una novela, Los misterios de Santiago, 1858, 
de unas 400 paginas. 

3. Daniel Barros Grez naci6 en Colchagua en 1834. Abrazo la carrera 
de ingeniero, y en su considerable obra escrita se le deben algunos es- 
tudios de matematicas y aplicaciones de estas ciencias a fenodmenos 
practicos de la agricultura. Haciendo un paréntesis a sus labores lite- 
rarias, en 1885 intervino en los trabajos que se hicieron en Guayaquil 
para dotar de agua potable a esa poblacioén. Pero a las letras dedico la 
mayor parte de sus esfuerzos. Se le deben varias piezas teatrales, al- 
gunos ensayos de folklore, fabulas en verso y cuentos. Como novelista 
prefirio el folletin. Entre sus obras se cuentan Mundo, demonio y carne, 
1866, escrito en forma dialogada, Pipiolos y pelucones, 1876, El huer- 
fano, 1881, La Academia polttico-literaria, 1889, Las aventuras del 
maravilloso perro Cuatro Remos, 1898, novela netamente picaresca. 

4. Los anteojos de Satanas o el revés de la sociedad. Novela original 
chilena por Mefistofeles, Tomo... Santiago de Chile, 1871, 650 pags. 
Datos tomados por L. Ignacio Silva A. de Estadistica bibliografica de la 
literatura chilena, por Ramon Briseno, 1862. Véase nota 9 de nuestro 
trabajo. 

5. Amena literatura. Las camisas de Lucifer. Novela original, por el 
autor de Los Talaveras, Santiago, Imprenta Militar, 1872, 207 pags. 

6. Un profesor de crimenes. Novela original por Liborio E. Brieba, 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de la Esperanza, 1876. Juan Cepeda A., 
Editor. 

7. Liborio E. Brieba. El primer desliz de una joven, novela original. 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de Federico Schrebler y Ca., 1877, Tomo 1, 
288 pags. El tomo II no existe segun L. Ignacio Silva A. Véase nota 9 
de nuestro trabajo. 

8. Raul Silva Castro, Creadores chilenos de personajes novelescos, 
Santiago, Chile, Biblioteca de Alta Cultura, 1953, pags. 61-65. 

9. Lluis] Ignacio Silva Alrriagada], La novela en Chile, Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta y Encuadernacion “Barcelona,” 1910, pags. 110-113. 
10. El presente estudio se llev6 a feliz término gracias a la gentileza 
de la American Philosophical Society, de la Northwestern University y 
de la Biblioteca Nacional de Chile. Las dos primeras con su ayuda 
economica y la ultima con la riqueza de sus archivos, puestos desin- 
teresadamente a nuestra disposicion, han contribuido a la plena realiza- 
cidn de nuestros propositos. 
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Albert J. George: The Development of French Romanticism. 
Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1955. 193 pp. 


As the 20th century limps along, the 19th century fades into the 
background and seems to offer less attraction to scholars. Now 
and then the centenary of a great man’s birth or of the publication 
of a great book stirs up interest and inspires a special number of 
a literary review. But on the whole the field of 19th century French 
literature lacks the glamor it had when most of us older scholars 
were in graduate school. It has not yet acquired the exotic quality 
that makes more remote periods of history attractive, and it has 
lost through the erosion of time the controversial features that 
threw such characters as Léon Daudet into a psychotic fit — at least 
I thought that the controversial spark had dimmed, but now I won- 
der if I was not wrong. This book has aroused such emotions and 
stimulated such discussion that I am surprised that this field has 
not been more productive of late. Mr. George is to be congratu- 
lated on having provoked a lively reaction. 

The book is best approached through its subtitle, The Impact of 
the Industrial Revolution on Literature, which gives a proper limit 
to the rather broad title of the book. Mr. George does present a 
general statement of romanticism, but his specific purpose is to 
show in what ways the industrial revolution affected the production 
of literature in France from 1830 to 1848. 

Briefly (and therefore inadequately) stated, here is the theme 
of the book. After the battle of Hernani in 1830 the romanticists 
were somewhat overcome by their own victory. Now that they had 
freed literature from classical restraints, what were they going to 
do? The answer to the question was to a degree imposed on them 
by the industrial revolution that had been taking place in France 
concurrently with their struggle against the classicists. Cne of the 
effects of the technical development was to transform the printing 
business from an artisanal undertaking into a process of mass 
production. Books and newspapers became available in great quan- 
tities. At the same time the growth of the middle class and the re- 
duction of illiteracy increased the number of readers. However, 
as the number of readers increased, the standard of taste dropped, 
for the new class of people who were buying books lacked the so- 
phistication characteristic of the small intellectual aristocracy 
that had formerly been interested in literature. For one thing the 
readers insisted on prose. They were not up to lyric poetry. They 
wanted to be told a story in the language they understood best. In 
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this situation the novel became the most popular literary genre, 
and editors, publishers, and authors who turned out the sort of 
novel the public would buy were in a position to make a fortune. 

Most of the critics and a small group of younger romanticists 
refused to accept the criterion of popular demand. As a result the 
critics became alienated from the producers of literature, and the 
younger romanticists starved in attics while they wrote poetry 
which publishers would not publish because readers would not buy 
it. Other romanticists, notably some of the older, better known 
writers, adapted themselves to the new situation more easily. 
They found a new inspiration in one of the pathetic by-products of 
the industrial revolution -- the misery of the proletariat. Already 
conditioned by their romantic philosophy to consider their literary 
inspiration as the voice of God, they went one step further to con- 
sider themselves appointed by God to lead the People to a better 
life. Their work took on a predominantly social and political tone. 
The basic mythological symbols with which they, as artists, dealt 
were renewed. As a result of this whole process French literature 
was fundamentally transformed. 

Mr. George concludes with a note of caution: 


That the course of Industrial Revolution and the devel- 
opment of romanticism in France are contiguous is be- 
yond question, and, likewise, the fact that they are inex- 
tricably intertwined and specifically related is beyond 
doubt. Yet, to demonstrate a determinism or a causality 
in any direction, however enticing, would lead beyond the 
safety of the facts. Nevertheless, it is possible to con- 
clude that the Industrial Revolution opened the way for a 
mass literature, and that the very machines which fash- 
ioned that age split romanticism into two factions, one of 
which continued the poetic revolution that the first gener- 
ation had begun. To the other it presented new possibili- 
ties for artistic expression. It helped focus attention on 
prose, thereby aiding the shift from the romance to the 
novel and further contributed to the novelist a modern set 
of characters and themes; to both prose and poetry it gave 
new and striking images. In short, it was a major factor 
in the development of French romanticism (p. 193). 


That, in sum, is what the book is about, but to state the theme 
is not to exhaust the content, for each point that I have mentioned 
is given considerable extension. The development of romanticism 
from 1800 to 1830 is summarized. There is a short history of the 
novel since the 17th century. There is a description of the effect 
of the industrial revolution on French society. There is an analysis 
of popular literature —almanachs, keepsakes, romances, stories 
sold by the colporteurs, humble verse printed in working-class 
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newspapers. All this is generally interesting and specifically 
helpful in understanding the romantic movement, although much of 
it is passed over in the traditional manuals of literature. Even 
more interesting and profitable is a chapter on “the new mythol- 
ogy” in which Mr. George analyzes the transformation in the liter- 
ary symbolism that took place between 1830 and 1848. 

So far this book does not sound controversial. Interesting, yes, 
but not controversial. Why have some people reacted so emotion- 
ally to it? Their criticisms do not sound convincing. Mr. George 
oversimplifies? But every general statement is an oversimplifi- 
cation. Are we to attempt no generalizations? How can you sum 
up in less than two hundred pages the whole literary, industrial, 
and social development of France from 1800 to 1848 without over- 
simplifying? And yet you would not deny that the attempt is worth 
the risk, would you? Mr. George is rash in his generalizations? 
Oh, come! What he says is not so revolutionary as that! You seem 
to object even when he is merely stating the essence of what has 
been said before him. He may shift the emphasis somewhat, but 
his intent is not to distort or narrow our vision. He is trying to 
broaden our perspective — painful though that process may be to 
some scholars. He overemphasizes the social factors? Nonsense! 
He does not claim that romanticism is a function of the industrial 
revolution. His concluding paragraph, quoted above, shows his 
caution in relating the two phenomena. To imply that he makes 
such a claim is arrogant and willful misinterpretation! There I go, 
giving in to my emotions, too. Do you see how this innocent- looking 
book may produce an eruption? 

There are details in the book that are not always exact, and a 
critic motivated by ill-will can always fall back on them. For ex- 
ample, if I were ill-disposed toward Mr. George, I suppose I would 
gleefully point out the fact that my book on Saint-Marc Girardin 
was published in 1947, not in 1940, as it is stated on page 165. This 
point scarcely seems worth a rise in blood pressure. Granted, it 
would be better if the date of publication had been correct, but I 
cannot honestly feel that it is terribly important, and if I don’t, who 
else will! 

The kind of factual mistake some scholars love to jump on is 
illustrated in the reference to F. de Lagenevais on page 154. 
Years ago I happened to be idling through Quérard’s fascinating 
Superchéries littéraires when I suppose I should have been doing 
something more serious. By chance I noticed that F. de Lagenevais 
was a pseudonym for Xavier Marmier and several other writers in 
the RIM. For some reason this fact has stayed with me. Itisa 
piece of knowledge for which I should claim little credit since it 
came into my possession by pure coincidence and stayed there for 
some reason which only a psychoanalyst could help me fathom. 
But how I could flourish this fact if I were deliberately seeking a 
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means to confound a colleague! There is nothing like a stray fact 
to make a reviewer sound omniscient. 

Some mistakes are probably clerical errors that editors and 
proofreaders of a university press should not allow to creep in. 
Such would be the name Lément on page 164, which most certainly 
should have been Lénient, Charles-Félix Lénient, who became pro- 
fessor of poetry at the Sorbonne in 1873. But errors such as this 
creep into every book. Aesthetically they are unattractive, but 
they assume real importance only if they are introduced through 
ignorance or dishonesty. Obviously such is not the case here. So 
why stress them? The most they justify is a slap on the wrist of 
Mr. George and of the Syracuse University Press. More serious a 
complaint than this, in my judgment, is the lack of an index. 

Of course, even the qualities of a book may become a basis for 
criticism. Mr. George’s style is lively. He has a gift for express- 
ing himself in dynamic words and images that animate facts and 
ideas. I am sure his students never goto sleep! One scholar is 
offended by the very animation of the book. For him such language 
implies overstatement. It is hardly worth answering this gentle- 
man. Most teachers and students will welcome as a refreshing 
change a scholarly book written with warmth and imagination. 

I hope that Mr. George will not be discouraged by such critics, 
and I doubt that he will, for he is a man of independent judgment. 
Some scholars become immersed in their chosen area of study. 
Not Mr. George. In the years he has spent studying 19th century 
literature he has not lost his perspective. He is able and willing to 
make objective judgments concerning the value of the literary 
works with which he deals. He believes, for example, that Balzac 
shows little capacity for character development in the Peau de 
chagrin. He states this opinion frankly. It is hard to believe that 
critics have even been offended by this judgment. Having just re- 
read the Peau de chagrin before I read Mr. George’s book, I found 
myself in enthusiastic agreement with him. If the Peau de chagrin 
is to be admired for the development of its characters, then Super- 
man is also a masterpiece of dynamic characterization. I am 
grateful to Mr. George for stating his opinions frankly and sen- 
sibly. 

Do I mean to imply that I approve of everything that is in this 
book? Heavens, no! What teacher was ever willing to give un- 
reserved approval to any book? But this book is so good that it 
saddens me to see a regrettable scholar or two building up a few 
minor errors to the level of a Shakespearean tragedy. This criti- 
cism reminds me less of a tragedy than of a comedy — Much Ado 
About Nothing. It is unfortunate that certain scholars, spiderwise, 
take possession of a little corner and lie there in wait, ready to 
pounce on anyone who comes near. This is their refuge, and they 
resent any attempt to relate it to a larger universe. When these 
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men write their own books, they begin them with modest protesta- 
tions of ignorance and modesty, but if anyone else writes a book on 
a related subject the modesty is thrown aside to reveal the true 
feelings of omniscience and pride. 

Mr. George has not made a refuge of scholarship. He seeks no 
refuge, because he is a teacher. His purpose is not simply to know 
facts; he wants to communicate them to his students. He has tried 
very modestly and very honestly to formulate certain generaliza- 
tions concerning French literature and society in the first half of 
the 19th century. I hope that he will continue in his task, that he 
will expand his book into an even more complete statement. Most 
teachers and students will share my gratitude to Mr. George for 
daring to generalize, for seeking to provide us with a comprehen- 
sive yet intelligible analysis of social and literary forces in 19th 
century France. 


Haverford College LAURENCE WYLIE 


George W. Coopland: Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers, a Study 
of his Livre de divinacions. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1952. vi+221 pp. 


The long awaited appearance of this important contribution to 
Oresmiana marks the fulfillment of Professor Coopland’s promise, 
given in the pages of Romania more than thirty years ago.’ His 
article, identifying the source of Eustache Deschamps’ Demoustra- 
cions contre sortileges (1393) as Nicole Oresme’s Livre de divina- 
cions (1363), was a by-product of “research made with a view to 
the publication of Oresme’s Tvactatus contra judiciarios astrono- 
mos andthe French derivative work made therefrom,” by Oresme 
and later plagiarized by Deschamps. During the long interim be- 
tween promise and fulfillment, Professor Coopland performed the 
regular duties of professor of mediaeval history at the University 
of Liverpool and, in addition, served for many years as visiting 
professor at King Fuad I University in Cairo. Perhaps it is the 
extended period of gestation that explains the unusual wealth of 
mature insight and the broadly conceived design of this exception- 
ally rewarding study of “what was taught, what was believed, what 
was reproved, in that lay society which was providing the demand 
for works in the vulgar tongue in the late fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries.” For; although we welcome the publication of 
Oresme’s French and Latin texts which have long been difficult to 
come by and never before available together within one cover, we 
are most of all indebted to Professor Coopland for his scholarly 
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interpretation of these much mooted works of such singular inter- 
est for the history of science and for cultural history as well. 

This volume contains, besides a lengthy Introduction, the text 
of the Livre de divinacions (with a parallel-page English transla- 
tion for the benefit of those who may find Oresme’s French too 
difficult or too confusing); the Latin text of the Tractatus contra 
judiciarios astronomos, from which the French text is derived; 
five appendices presenting items of pertinent interest for the un- 
derstanding of Oresme’s background and his influence upon later 
writers. These items are: (1) Extracts from Pierre d’Ailly’s De 
falsis prophetis; (2) Unpublished astrological portions of Philippe 
de Méziéres’ Songe du vieil pelerin, of which work Professor 
Coopland is preparing to publish a complete edition; (3) Chapter 
titles of Oresme’s Tvraictie de l’espere, recently edited by Miss 
Laura McCarthy for the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies at 
Toronto; (4) “Homo sapiens dominatur astris,” an acute study of 
the origin of this aphorism of astrology, long attributed to Ptolemy; 
(5) “The two Senecas in the Middle Ages,” an investigation of the 
strangely confused blending of Seneca the Elder, Seneca the Phi- 
losopher and the Pseudo-Seneca, who was actually a sixth-century 
abbot of Dumio in Portugal, Martinus Dumiensis by name. Follow- 
ing the notes, assembled together in thirty-five pages, there is an 
Index of Authors cited by Oresme in both the Tractatus and the 
Livre, and finally, a Bibliographical Index of more than two hun- 
dred items, utilized in the editorial Introduction and in the check- 
ing of Oresme’s numerous citations. 

It is in his Introduction of forty-eight pages and in his extensive 
notes illustrating the texts that the editor demonstrates his mas- 
terly talent for recreating the intellectual climate of the age in 
which Oresme lived and worked. In the Introduction, he sets him- 
self the task of analyzing “Oresme’s opinions on the claims of as- 
trology and of those arts and sciences which in mediaeval thought 
were grouped therewith,” to the end of discovering the origins and 
growth of “effective scepticism,” in the later mediaeval period. 
Having recounted the principal events of Oresme’s life and the 
purport of his major writings, the editor devotes a few hurried 
paragraphs to an enumeration of the contributions of modern 
scholarship to the critical understanding of Oresme’s works. 
Doubtless it was not his intention to provide an exhaustive list of 
these studies; however, the omission of several of the more recent 
contributions,” especially those of German and American prove- 
nance, gives cause for regret. Had he examined certain ones of 
these studies, Professor Coopland might have discovered in the 
immediate actualities of Oresme’s contacts with the court astrol- 
ogers of Charles V the precise motive for his attacks upon judicial 
astrology. There can be little doubt that Oresme, devoutly ortho- 
dox churchman and intimate adviser of the dauphin Charles, was 
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prompted to write the Tvactatus to counteract the influence of the 
royal astrologers whose “science” was especially welcome to the 
young Charles during the troubled years following the French de- 
feat at Poitiers, when the throne was in constant danger of subver- 
sion and the life of the dauphin was frequently threatened. The 
activity of the court astrologers is evidenced by the appearance 
during these years (1356-1360) of French translations of several 
Arabic tracts (contained in B.N., Ms. franc. 1083) dedicated to the 
dauphin by the royal astrologer Pelerin de Prusse and further, by 
the translation Le Livre des neuf anciens juges de astrologie found 
in Arsenal, Ms. 2872, made by Maistre Robert Godefroy, “maistre 
es ars et astronomie de tres noble et puissant prince Charles.” 
During this same period of feverish “astrologizing,” Oresme him- 
self had acceded to Charles’ request that he translate Ptolemy’s 
Quadripartitum to French (B.N., Ms. franc. 1348). It seems justi- 
fiable to conclude that, by 1360, Oresme felt that the dauphin’s ad- 
diction to astrology had reached the danger point and that he wrote 
the Tractatus to combat this nefarious addiction. Quite obviously, 
Le Livre de divinacions represents an effort to extend this contest 
for sanity into those circles where Latin was an uncertain medium 
for the communication of serious ideas. Oresme himself makes 
this assertion in the preface to the Livre: “Je ay composé ce 
livret en francois affin que gens lays le puissent entendre, des- 
quels, si comme j’ay entendu, plusieurs sont trop enclins a telez 
fatuitéz.” 

Professor Coopland fails to mention Oresme’s second attack 
upon judicial astrology, which followed the appearance of Thomas 
de Pise (Pisano) as official astrologer at the French court in 1368. 
Two Latin tracts, Contra divinatores horoscopios and a closely 
related sequel, Quotlibeta annexa questioni premisse, repeat much 
the same arguments that Oresme used in the Tractatus; they bear 
the date 1370 in B.N., Ms. lat. 15126. Quite clearly, this renewed 
attack coincides with the resurgence of strong pressures favorable 
to the “art” bearing in again upon the king and his court. Oresme’s 
anti-astrological treatises therefore appear to be closely related 
to actual events in time and space; they cannot be set down as 
“ivory tower” productions of an orthodox churchman restating once 
again the time-worn arguments of ecclesiastical opposition to 
divination as a denial of free will. 

Prior to Professor Coopland’s analysis, no one had examined 
with any degree of thoroughness the interrelation between the 
Tractatus and the Livre de divinacions. He points out that the 
seventeen chapters of the French work are not a mere translation 
of the seven chapters ofthe Latin treatise. Yet his comparison of 
the two texts shows the substance of both to be very nearly identi- 
cal. The same arguments are used, the same authorities are cited; 
but the structure of the French text is less well-knit, with many 
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more digressions than the Latin text. Both works are cast in the 
traditional pattern of Scholastic argumentation: (1) statement of 
the problem, (2) arguments in favor of astrology, (3) arguments 
against, (4) examples of actual cases with an evaluation of the “art” 
on the basis of reason and experience, (5) recapitulation of argu- 
ments against, and (6) brief conclusion. The fact that the Livre 
was recognized as a separate treatise differing from the Tvactatus 
is borne out by the literal Latin translation of the Livre, entitled 
De divinationibus, found in Bodleian, Canon. misc. 248, ff. 28-33% 
and also in Basel, Cod. F.V.6, ff. 48-53%; in the Basel manuscript, 
the date of inscription is given as 1411. 

Professor Coopland’s search for an answer to the moot ques- 
tion of Oresme’s contribution to scientific thought as exemplified 
in these two treatises is both thorough and ingenious. He examines 
Oresme’s use of “Authority” and reaches the qualified conclusion 
that, like all his contemporaries, Oresme was greatly handicapped 
by his reliance — however inevitable this may have been — upon the 
mediaeval criteria of authority in the realm of science. That he 
was often dissatisfied with these authorities is clearly indicated in 
many passages of his writings; but his boldest departures from 
authority are almost always couched in the form of an “argument 
de ymaginacion.” His works are replete with accounts of observed 
or reported experiences with natural phenomena and his observa- 
tions are often acute and prove the breadth of his interests and his 
alertness to his natural surroundings. Nevertheless, there is no 
suggestion of organized or controlled experiment; invariably, he 
stops short of the closer and more searching investigation or en- 
quiry that modern science demands. Oresme heaps scorn upon the 
practitioners of judicial astrology because their methods are “un- 
scientific” and contrary to human reason. Yet we are left with the 
feeling that, for Oresme, reason is somehow a synonym for ordi- 
nary common sense rather than a set of logical inferences from 
scientific first principles. There can be no doubt that his vigorous 
reaffirmation of the orthodox doctrine had to be made in order to 
clear away the fatuitéz of judicial astrology so that saner minds 
might proceed with the task of pushing out the frontiers of knowl- 
edge beyond the limits reached by Oresme. His superiority over 
his predecessors among the orthodox opponents of the “art” lies 
chiefly in his individual ability as a manipulator of dialectic and 
his special talent for rhetorical emphasis in the process of argu- 
mentation. With the meager and inaccurate materials of scholar- 
ship provided by the age in which he lived, Oresme could do little 
more than grope his way toward the truth he was seeking. While 
we may deplore his limitations, we can perceive in his condemna- 
tion of the sham science of divination a bright ray of hope for the 
future growth of human knowledge. 

To establish the text of the Livre de divinacions (pp. 50-120), 
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the editor has used B.N., Ms. franc. 1350, ff. 39a-61c as his basic 
source, introducing occasional variants from B.N., Ms. franc. 
19951, ff. 1°°-31°. He has controlled his French text further by 
constant reference to the Latin Tractatus, printed in full (pp. 123- 
141) from B.N., Ms. lat. 10709, ff. 52%°-61T°, with variants from 
B.N., Ms. lat. 14580, ff. 100%°-109T°. In addition, the Bodleian 
copy of De divinationibus, mentioned above, has been utilized on 
occasion to check the correctness of the French original. Punc- 
tuation has been lavishly supplied, but the editor has omitted the 
accent marks customarily employed in modern editions of early 
French works; the absence of this helpful device increases the dif- 
ficulty of comprehending Oresme’s often interminable sentences, 
typically overladen with superfluous conjunctions —et and car. 
Occasionally ligatured p for pour has been transcribed as par, al- 
though the English version generally gives a correct meaning. 
This confusion of the two forms of ligatured p may account for 
Professor Coopland’s frankly admitted inability to understand the 
last sentence in Chapter 3 (p. 60), which becomes quite meaningful 
if arranged as follows: “Et yllec ay je moustré par certeinne pro- 
bacion, fondee sur demoustracion mathematique et sur raison na- 
turelle, comme telles sciences pevent avoir effect en personnes 
forcenees et comme ce sont ars et malefices naturels pour mettre 
les gens hors du sens et tres perilleuse chose et encore supposé 
que on en peust user sans pechie. Et en ce traictie mesme parle 
je des songes, des visions et des prophecies naturelles, tant des 
vrayes comme des faulses.” The editorial problems raised by 
sentences such as these, unpunctuated and often wrongly capitalized 
in the manuscripts, are sometimes baffling; for their solution, two 
heads are often better than one. The omission of an indexed word- 
list of Oresme’s many neologisms will be regretted by scholars 
interested in the lexical history of the French language. 

Professor Coopland has provided Oresmists with a valuable 
tool for the further elucidation of Oresme’s position in the annals 
of late mediaeval science. Great strides have been made in this 
direction during the past thirty years. Much remains to be done, 
much is presently being done. The project now in progress under 
the direction of Professor Marshall Clagett at the University of 
Wisconsin to publish Oresme’s Latin corpus with English transla- 
tions should go far toward furnishing the answer to this much- 
debated question. Soon we shall have available modern editions of 
nearly all of Oresme’s writings, both French and Latin. Professor 
Coopland’s volume is a major contribution tothis highly commend- 
able endeavor. 


Syracuse University ALBERT D. MENUT 
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1. “Eustache Deschamps and Nicholas Oresme,” Romania, LI (1926), 
355-361. Many of Coopland’s paragraphs in the first twenty pages of his 
Introduction were anticipated in his article “Nicole Cresme’s Livre de 
divinacions,” The Monist, XXXVII (1927), 578-600. 

2. A partial list of these studies is as follows: Pierre Duhem, Le 
Systeme du monde, IV (Paris, 1916), 157-164; Grant McColley, “The 
Theory of the diurnal rotation of the earth,” Jsis, XXVI (1937), 392-402; 
H. Wieleitner, “Der Tractatus de latitudinibus formarum des Oresme,” 
Bibliotheca mathematica, XIII (1913), 115-145 and also “Ueber dem 
Funktionsbegriff und die graphische Darstellung bei Oresme,” ibidem, 
XIV (1914), 193-243; Hugo Dingler, “Ueber die Stellung von N.O. in der 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften,” Archeion, XI (1929), num. suop., pp. 
xv-xxiii; Ernst Borchert, Die Lehre von der Bewegung bei N.O. (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, XXXI, 
Heft 3, Miinster in Westfallen, 1934); Charles B. Boyer, The Concepts of 
the Calculus, New York, 1939, pp. 79-86; Alexandre Koyré, Etudes ga- 
liléennes, Paris, 1940, pp. 78-93; George Sarton, Introduction to the 
History of Science, III (1950), sub nomine; H. Pruckner, Studien zur den 
astrologischen Schriften des Heinrich von Langenstein, Leipzig, 1933, 
pp. 227-245, reproduces the Tractatus contra judiciarios astronomos 
from Erfurt, Stadtbiicherei, Cod. Amplon. Q.125, ff. 142-149V°; A. D. 
Menut, ed., Le Livre de Ethiques, New York, 1940; A. D. Menut and A. J. 
Denomy, eds., Le Livre du ciel et du monde, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1943; A. D. Menut, Le Livre de Yconomique, 
Transactions of the Am. Philosophical Society, in press; several studies 
by Francis J. Carmody, dealing with the transmission of Arabic astro- 
logical tracts tothe mediaeval West, in various reviews and monographs. 


Walther von Wartburg: Von Sprache und Mensch. Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze. Bern, Francke Verlag, 1956. 279 pp. + 8 Karten. 


A few years ago an American publisher suggested to Professor - 
von Wartburg that he make a selection from his writings which 
would illustrate his basic theories and methodology. This particu- 
lar plan was abandoned because the publisher insisted that the 
articles be printed in English. The idea, however, has been car- 
ried out in the volume now before us. There are twelve articles, 
seven in German and five in French. As all the French have been 
translated from the German we are rather surprised at the lack of 
language uniformity. Probably the author felt that the sections 
more concerned with formal linguistics would be better suited to 
German readers, while other chapters could be read more profita- 
bly in French. 

The selection mirrors very well Professor von Wartburg’s 
theory of language and his special interests. As expressed in the 
title the author feels that the history of a people and the growth of 
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their ideas are firmly interwoven with the development of their 
language. He is convinced also of the importance of substrata 
Speech, on phonology (and perhaps morphology), as well as on lex- 
icography and syntax. Language, he Says, Spins countless threads 
in all directions and it can only be comprehended by the closest 
study of all evidence: modern written language, the spoken, the 
dialects, and the earlier stages of development. He rejects the 
insistence of the leaders of the Geneva School (pp. 159-65) upon 
separation of descriptive and historical language study. These are 
interdependent. Since 1928 the author has been convinced more 
strongly of the mutual dependence of words and concepts. Posses- 
sion of a properly graded vocabulary in any semantic sphere 
brings order out of chaos in the mind of an individual (p. 175). If 
one does not have a name for a given concept it is not possible to 
have the concept itself. For growth in this type of reasoning Pro- 
fessor von Wartburg makes acknowledgment to the writings of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (p. 185). For the past thirty-five years 
Professor von Wartburg has been preoccupied with his FEW. This 
is an “organism” (and I choose this word with care) which has 
served as a unique laboratory for experiment. It has presented a 
myriad of problems through which the compiler’s ideas have grown 
and by which he has acquired familiarity with many things in a way 
that cannot be surpassed. The FEW is the greatest single step 
forward in Romance Philology since the initial labor of Friedrich 
Diez in 1825-36. Three by-products of the FEW have been Profes- 
sor von Wartburg’s Einfithrung im Problematik und Methodik der 
Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 1943), his Die Entstehung der romani - 
schen Volker (Halle, 1939), and Die Ausgliederung der vomanischen 
Sprachraume (Bern,1950). 

The present reviewer has nothing but approval for the broad 
sweep of opinion expressed by Professor von Wartburg. With little 
influence from him, or from any one else, the reviewer has for 
many years been insisting upon substratum as the important factor 
in language development. Probably with suggestion from Karl 
Vossler many of us have come to realize that language is a unique 
record, decade by decade, of the external and internal changes in 
the evolution of a people. Of course the magnificent breadth of 
study afforded by “Sprache und Mensch” must always be coupled 
closely with “Woérter und Sachen.” Detailed study of the contacts 
of every day, and of the tools of civilization, should always accom- 
pany the broader aspects. Thus the names of the birds, the details 
of building techniques, the terms of commerce, the plants, and so 
on, when established and analyzed thoroughly, give proportion and 
accuracy to the larger comprehension. 

As noteworthy evidence for substratum influence, the Raeto- 
Romance dialects and Franco-Provengal are most significant. 
Professor von Wartburg gives a brief history and characterization 
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of Raeto-Romance, a paper delivered at Basel but previously un- 
published (pp. 23-44). He stresses the influence of Burgundian, a 
variety of Gothic, on the Geneva-Lyonnais region, an area pro- 
tected in its isolation by the mountains (pp. 127-58). This is an 
important article now published for the first time. The character- 
ization of Raeto-Romance is done with a deft touch. We miss a 
remark on Obwaldisch stwer (Cld French estovoir), comment on 
the negative buca, and some statement on the Past tenses, both 
Indicative and Subjunctive, which are of considerable interest. The 
article on Franco-Provengal will not be appreciated by those who 
do not acknowledge substratum influence; but we are in complete 
accord. It has reference also to diphthongization in general of 
Galloromance vowels under Germanic influence ca. 600. A fine 
contribution is the discussion of Greek influence on the Marseilles 
area (pp. 61-126). This has been increased a little since it first 
appeared in the ZvPh in 1952. The most significant chapters are 
those dealing directly with material from the FEW. In a long 
chapter (pp. 184-208) the author begins with derivatives of TUDPELV 
and completes these with other groups associated by reason of 
meaning and sound. It is a pity that the author so seldom cites 
English words. The English vocabulary has a fine interplay of Ro- 
mance and Germanic roots, coupled with borrowings from the 
Latin, which clarifies many fine nuances. The English words con- 
cerned here are tuft, tufa, tufter, toff, toft [level surface], top 
[plaything], top, toupet, tough, top |tow on distaff], dop-[Rit], tope 
[drink copiously], stuff, stop, stow, stupe |tow], and stove. In an- 
other article (pp. 166-77) the author begins with terms for bee 
culture. He emphasizes the observation that in Gaul the commoner 
terms tend to be Latin in origin while the more specialized are apt 
to be Celtic. In the study of débiter and grappe there are instances 
of the only fault which the reviewer is inclined to find in Professor 
von Wartburg’s methodology. He is prone to stress the spread 
from a Special and technical word to a broader usage. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that biti, a ship’s beam among the Vikings ca. 900, 
when hewed into shape, gave rise to an eventual débiter ‘to shape 
wood by cutting off slivers’ and thus later ‘to transact business 
retail.’ The Old English bifa means ‘a piece broken off’ and some 
similar form could have occasioned débiter without reference to a 
specific beam. Similarly the author explains gvappe, English 
grape, as coming from the hooked appearance which the fruit has 
when the cluster is heavy. With such Germanic forms as krabben, 
gvabben, krappen, grypen, one might prefer to see the term as de- 
scribing a bunch,a grab, a cluster. On p.176 Professor von Wart- 
burg assumes that there was no comprehensive idea of the plant 
world. Perhaps this should not be pushed too far. Such phrases 
from Old French lyric verse as “Quant voi la verdure...,” or “que 
flors et fueille decline” would indicate that the concept was there. 
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We question whether Chrétien in “Anmi le vergier ot une ante de 
flors chargiee et bien foillue (Cligés, vv. 6402-03)” meant only a 
“freshly grafted tree,” and not just a “tree.” The author studies 
the word gothique (pp. 178-83). He indicates that it was Vasari 
around 1550 who was the first to scorn emphatically mediaeval 
architecture, and that it was Thomas Gray, two hundred years 
later, who revived an appreciation of it. Professor von Wartburg 
asks whether English critics had ever accepted the view of Vasari. 
I have found two statements in The Spectator (1711) of which this 
is the better: 


[an individual on entering the Pantheon at Rome] is 
filled with something Great and Amazing; and, at the same 
time, consider how little in proportion he is affected with 
the Inside of a Gothick Cathedral... [because of] the 
Greatness of the one, and the Meanness... [of the] other. 
This is from Letter No. 415. A similar judgment is in 
No. 63. 


In opposition to F. Brunot the author proposes that Chateau- 
briand did not have many archaisms, that those so-called were 
largely dialect words. This could be true, but there was a well es- 
tablished interest in Old French reading and language in the eight- 
eenth century, beginning particularly with Fontenella, and including 
the Comte de Tressan, Lacurne de Sainte-Pelaye, and others. Be- 
cause an expression is in both Old French and in modern dialects 
does not mean that the Old French source must be excluded around 
1800. 

Professor von Wartburg offers two articles of a literary nature 
which are not quite as happy as those on language material. He 
writes of the decline of Corneille’s genius (pp. 209-18), and of 
Flaubert as a creator of form (pp. 219-28). Probably few critics 
at the present day would argue that Flaubert was oblivious to form. 

The volume closes with a bibliography of all the writings of 
Professor von Wartburg, prepared by Kurt Baldinger and Alfred 
Thierbach (pp. 234-79). 


University of North Carolina U. T. HOLMES 


Carmine R. Linsalata: Smollett’s Hoax —Don Quixote in English. 
Stanford, Stanford U. Press, 1956. ix+116 pp. 


This book should end for once and all the intermittent debate 
over Tobias Smollett’s knowledge of Spanish and his role in the 
translation of Don Quixdte which bears his name (London, 1755). 
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That Smollett had little Spanish and leaned heavily on the transla- 
tion of Charles Jarvis (London, 1742) was asserted by Shebbeare 
as early as 1757, by Lord Woodhouselee in 1791, and later by 
Ticknor, Becker, Duffield, Watts and Ormsby. However, the 
Smollett scholars have naturally been more interested in his 
major work, the novels. Perhaps, too, they have felt unequipped to 
commit themselves on the worth of the translation in terms of the 
Spanish text. In any event, they have not clarified the situation, 
for their remarks are conflicting or noncommittal. Asa result of 
this situation, typical where two languages and two points of view 
are involved, the question has never been settled in an authorita- 
tive way. 

Professor Linsalata has not shirked the drudgery needed to end 
the argument. He has made a line-by-line comparison of the entire 
Smollett, Jarvis, and Cervantes texts, Parts Iand II. To be doubly 
sure, he instituted briefer comparisons of the other translations 
antedating Smollett’s: the English versions of Shelton, Phillips, 
and Motteux; the French ones of Oudin-Rosset and Saint-Martin. 
Smollett made no use of any of these works. As for the Jarvis it is 
another story. The parallels that in the past have been shrugged 
off by defenders of Smollett as mere chance — becauSe based on a 
few passages — now bulk so large (well over 400) that the direct 
indebtedness is incontrovertible. In addition there are the Jarvis 
errors taken over lock stock and barrel, as well as a large number 
of original Jarvis footnotes literally copied. Linsalata’s text is 
buttressed with a generous enough array of parallel passages from 
the English and Spanish texts in his appendices for the reader to 
judge for himself. It is clear that Smollett knew little or no Span- 
ish and that at best he functioned only as occasional editor and 
polisher of the English as English. 

A less important but interesting problem is raised by the un- 
evenness of the Smollett translation because in a few scattered in- 
stances it does differ from and improve on Jarvis. To account for 
this Linsalata argues quite plausibly, though without as much sup- 
porting evidence as could be wished for, that the work was done by 
several people, hack writers. It is known from other sources that 
Smolett maintained such a stable to do journalistic odd jobs for 
him. He gives an amusing picture of this group, presumably, in 
Humphrey Clinker in the letter by J. Medford, dated June 10. One 
of this group must have had some Spanish at his command. 

Along the way Linsalata sharpens the dating of Jarvis’ transla- 
tion and also establishes that Jarvis almost certainly used the 
third Cuesta edition of 1608. In a postscript is given, without com- 
ment, the bibliography of the Cordasco letters affair, for any who 
are curious. 

To the way in which the primary aims of this study are achieved 
one can have only the most complimentary reactions. However, 
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for reasons difficult to imagine, the author felt obliged to open his 
book with a short chapter on Spanish literature in English transla- 
tions down to Smollett. This is too cursory and too derivative to 
add anything of value, and it is not always correct: John Fletcher’s 
The Fair Maide of the Inne is not a translation of La Ilustre Fre- 
gona. The opening part of Chapter II, dealing with translations of 
Don Quixote, also contains material better omitted: Jarvis’ charge 
that Shelton used Franciosini has never been taken seriously; Phil- 
lips’ “translation” should properly be treated as a reworking of 
Shelton. And the animadversions against Motteux’s translation 
(“at best a paraphrasing”) is a late statement of something which 
for generations has annoyed the Cervantistas--the popularity of 
the work. In spite of what might be called the Spanish point of view 
this is the translation used by Lockhart, by the Bohn Library, by 
Everyman’s, and by the Modern Library. It is a mystery. Finally, 
for the students of Smollett whose Spanish is limited, it would have 
been helpful to explain some of the examples where the English as 
such does not make the evidence of copying or mistranslation ade- 
quately clear. 

But these are all very minor matters. This is a valuable study 
for it settles a long-standing uncertainty. Check off Smollett as a 
translator of Don Quixote! 


Pratt Institute EDWIN B. KNOWLES 


Ernest Hatch Wilkins: Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch. 
Cambridge, Mass., The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. 
Xiv+324 pp. 


After his The Making of the “Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan 
Studies (1951), The Prose Letters of Petrarch: a Manual (1951), 
and his particularly useful volume, A History of Italian Literature 
(1954), Professor Wilkins adds to his valuable contribution to Ital- 
ian literature this new scholarly work which attests to long and 
patient research. These Petrarchan studies are not a loose col- 
lection of essays as the title might suggest. The first ten of the 
twelve chapters constituting the book, though dealing each witha 
particular problem in the life and works of the poet, are designed 
to throw more light on Petrarch’s last stay in Provence in the 
years 1351-1352. The volume is therefore organized around the 
fifth chapter entitled “Petrarch in Provence” (pp. 81-181), in which 
Professor Wilkins, on the basis of many letters that Petrarch 
wrote, by means of other extant documents and evidence of various 
kinds, gives a quite complete account of the poet’s inner and outer 
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life in all details. Chapter XI, “Petrarch and Giacomo Rossi,” and 
Chapter XII, “A General Survey of Renaissance Petrarchism,” 
though not related to the main problem of the book, are not devoid 
of interest to students of Petrarch, especially the latter chapter, 
which presents a rather complete picture of Petrarch’s influence 
in the world and a useful general bibliography on the subject. 
Appended to the volume is Professor Wilkin’s own translation (the 
first into English) of Petrarch’s coronation oration, analyzed and 
discussed in a previous volume, The Making of the “Canzoniere.” 

Some of the essays collected inthis book have already appeared 
separately in periodicals. Taken one by one these studies are 
solid pieces of intelligent research which show Professor Wilkins’ 
great competence and long familiarity with the poet’s works and 
the problems still confronting scholars in that field. Professor 
Wilkins is a leading authority on Petrarch: his studies therefore 
give the feeling of thoroughness; he discusses all available docu- 
ments and refutes previous statements with great keenness of 
judgment; he finds new sources of information and his conclusions 
are compelling in their factual and logical solidity. A sense of 
clarity and scientific precision is felt in all these essays which 
make interesting reading despite the highly specialized field of re- 
search with which they deal. 

Professor Wilkins belongs to the old school of criticism, the 
school of D’Ancona, Comparetti, Rajna, etc. His studies are 
therefore new contributions of facts, rectification of data, or, ina 
word, erudite research. In the last fifty years, however, literary 
criticism has taken new trends under the powerful influence of 
Croce. Our contemporary critics have turned their backs upon 
that form of historicalcriticism solely concerned with establishing 
facts in the life and works of a writer. Abandoning the older his- 
torical and philological orientation, they have tried new evaluations 
of literary works in order to bring out the intrinsic artistic quali- 
ties of their writers. Professor Wilkins seems to have completely 
ignored the new approach, remaining loyal to the old school. This 
does not lower the importance and value of his studies from the 
standpoint of historical truth; but a fresher interpretation of Pe- 
trarch’s art, in the light of the new aesthetic criticism, would per- 
haps have been a more desirable work. 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Dora M. Bell: Etude sur Le Songe du Vieil Pélerin de Philippe de 
Mézieres (1327-1405) Genéve, Librairie E. Droz, 1955. 208 pp. 


.Philippe de Mezieres, educator of the dauphin and young king 
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Charles VI (1380-1422), under the heavy allegory of a dream, con- 
veyed to his pupil the overall situation of the world around 1389 
(first part) and a regimen principum (second part). In the first 
part Queen Vérité with her three ladies - -in-waiting (Justice, Misé- 
ricorde, Paix) and assisted by two other “queens,” Charite and 
Sapience, visits the most important places in the world among 
which Rome, Genoa, London, and Avignon. In these four cities 
she holds consistories to discuss the great occidental schism 
(Urban VI against Clement VII). In Paris she holds a parlement to 
discuss the precarious situation of France during the Hundred 
Years War. In the second part the young king, with the aid of the 
allegory of the chessplay, is taught how to behave personally, how 
to honor the Church, to build churches instead of palaces (p. 176), 
and stick nonetheless to his rights in the question of mixtum impe- 
rium, how to better the administration by modern juridical institu- 
tions, e.g., by granting official advocates to poor defendants, and 
particularly how to achieve economic changes through a banking 
system based on charity, finally how to avoid internal and external 
wars, reorganize the army and diplomacy by a good ambassadorial 
system and a service of counter-espionage, how to seek peace with 
England and assemble all the military power of Christianity for a 
crusade against the East. 

No doubt all this rings rather modern and one reads with inter- 
est the excerpts and running historical commentary of Miss Bell. 
There exist different MSS of the Songe; the MLA photographic fac- 
simile collection possesses a photostatic reproduction in two vol- 
umes of the 373 sheets of MS fr. BN 22542 which Miss Bell has 
used. Very short earlier extraits were offered by A. Dinaux, Tvou- 
veres jongleurs et ménestrels du Nord de la France, Bruxelles, 
1863, IV (not mentioned by Miss Bell) and by George W. Coopland 
in Appendix II to his study on Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1932. Coopland also has promised an edition 
of the Songe du Vieil Pélerin since 1951. A shorter analysis of the 
work was given in David M. Dougherty’s unpublished Harvard dis- 
sertation, Political Literature in France under Charles V and 
Charles VI, 1932. 

Miss Bell’s extensive analysis and commentary are very wel- 
come and with regard to subject matter and epoch come closest 
to the historical commentary of the Pichon edition of Honoré 
Bonet’s L’Apparition maistre Jehan de Meun ou Le Songe du 
prieur de Salon (Miss Bell knows only the philologically commented 
edition by Ivor Arnold). The texts chosen by Miss Bell are difficult 
from many viewpoints and one may question many of her com- 
ments, even sometimes: her truly historical understanding. Thus 
it is not easy to see why Méziéres has been compared to Luther 
(p. 119) simply because he wants reforms (p. 153) and criticizes 
abuses. But Méziéres wants most of all to do away with the schism 
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(p. 50), Luther was originating one; Meziéres is for the strictest 
observance of Canon Law (pp. 65; 189); Luther minimizes its im- 
portance; Méziéres makes no decisions whatsoever in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters (p. 67), Luther usurps them. Furthermore, strictly 
speaking, Méziéres’ concern is not “L’Eglise de Rome” (p. 119), 
but “L’Eglise tout court,” or, following the thought of Miss Bell, 
rather “L’Eglise d’Avignon.” In the question of marriage, Mé- 
ziéres certainly is not comparable to Moliere (p. 164). Mézieres 
is concerned with the traditionally necessary free consent of the 
bride to the sacrament and quotes as authority the mystic and 
theologian Hugo of St. Victor (p. 164); Moliére.is interested in the 
emancipation of women in a patriarchal-aristocratic society which 
he dislikes. It is likewise incorrect to call Méziéres a rationalist 
(p. 22) since he does not reject astrology for rationalistic but for 
scrupulous-orthodox reasons and continues to believe in rural 
prophetesses and in fictitious miracles which occurred to Charle- 
magne and Roland (p. 98). Finally Méziéres educates his dauphin 
as a perfect Christian, obliging him to “faire la guerre aux héréti- 
ques” (p. 124), but not to a “honnéte homme” (p. 126), or does Miss 
Bell mean “un homme honnéte” ? 

As to the specific comments it seems not correct to qualify 
Méziéres because he speaks about grace as “imprégné d’augusti- 
nisme” (p. 189); his normal scholastic definition of evil as the ne- 
gation of the good (p. 57) ought not to be commented on either with 
quotations from St. Augustine, but from St. Thomas who had ab- 
sorbed St. Augustine and was in the philosophical thought-stream 
of fourteenth century writers. It is more embarrassing to see the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, charity) called the four theo- 
logical virtues or styled “vertus spirituelles” (p. 103). There is 
also a constant confusion (pp. 128, 132, 137) of the so-called four 
daughters of God (Truth, Peace, Pity, Justice) and the four cardinal 
virtues (Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance). For working 
out the mediaeval systems of virtues (Christian, Aristotelian, 
Knightly) and their interlocking it is not sufficient to consult the 
work of Katzenellenbogen. There is Gustave Cohen, Ehrismann, 
Naumann, and others. If Sapience is carrying a crown of thorns, 
she does not only remind us of the Passion but is a true figure of 
Christ, as Charity is not vaguely God but a figure of the Holy Spirit 
(p. 27). That the latter is also called Finger of God (Patris digitus) 
ought to have been explained with his inspiration of the scriptural 
authors whose writing hand he was guiding (p. 142). 

Miss Bell has to be complimented for her identification of 
Layco with Jagello, King of Poland (p. 33), but she leaves us in the 
lurch with Godlant which is nothing else but the Swedish Island of 
Gotland (p. 34) as well as with “le royaume de Rasse” which is 
nothing else but Old Serbia (p. 99). The medieval common opinion, 
shared by Méziéres and stressed from Dante to Calderon, that the 
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stars can incline the human will but not force it, is presented by 
Miss Bell in a curious topsy turvy way: “Les hommes peuvent 
Subir une certaine inclination envers (!) certains astres, ce qui 
n’empéche pas l’exercice du libre arbitre” (p. 117). 

The truncated enumeration of the “neuf preux” (Charlemagne, 
David, Scipion) should have elicited a comment on this little prob- 
lem which is lacking (p. 145). The Sacre of the French king was a 
quasi-sacramental consecration, not a “ceremony,” not a “mys- 
tery,” not only an “unction” which was part of it (p. 147), not a 
“priesthood” conferred (p. 148). One feels that Miss Bell is not 
sure either of the meaning of the proverbial sentence “faire d’un 
Jacobin un moine,” namely to change the status of a friar into that 
of a monk which is entirely inadequate and forbidden (p. 156). 
While so many things remain unexplained it comes as a shock that 
for the rhetorical topos “En pacience Marcellus, es grans em- 
prinses Alexandre, etc.” (p. 185) we are told in notes that Gorgias 
was a Greek rhetor, and Bias, one of the seven sages. 

On the literary level, Miss Bell owes us the proof that the work 
possesses great stylistic and structural qualities, soars to the 
melody of plain-chant (p. 123) and to the most exalted mysticism 
(p. 9), that the use of heraldic emblems to complicate allegory is 
an asset, and that Méziéres’ story telling is reminiscent of Boc- 
caccio (p. 47), that Méziéres is a first-class prose writer and 
forerunner of the (classical?) French language (p. 16). But touch- 
ing-this subject of language something ought to be said, at least in 
notes, about words erroneously used by the scribe to prove that 
they were correctly understood by the analyser of the text: gv7- 
samque (p. 42) is in accordance with the awkward phonetical writ- 
ing (Rommams = les Romains) grisain: greyish (mixed up with 
grisanche); guyure (p. 48) is guivre (fantastic serpent, from latin 
vipera); guyures (p. 113) is guipures (broderies, as indicated, from 
Old French guiper, “to cover with wilk,” from germ.wipan); en- 
trouillé (p. 89) should be embrouillé and is confused with entroillié 
“dont l’entroeil (la partie entre les yeux) est conformé de telle ou 
telle sorte” (Godefroy); avtétique (p. 117) is arthritis (Tobler- 
Lommatzsch) and is confused with arctic in the expression: le pol 
artétique. 

Two semantic cases urge for an explanation. Why is Purgatory 
called L’Isle de la Touche (p. 107)? Is this an analogy to “la 
pierre de touche” and has it to be interpreted as Island of Testing, 
testing ground for the souls before going to Heaven? Why is ma- 
hommet (pp. 78, 95, 151) the name for “la part du butin” and also 
for “profiteur” (pp. 109, 110)? Could this be an allusion to the 
unusually high percentage (20%) or a fifth of the booty to which an 
Arabic-Mahometan war leader was entitled, as we read in the 
Poema de Mio Cid, and which seemed exorbitant to the Christian 


concept of a tenth, the tithe. 
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If we were eager to add still to our “gravamina” we would say 
that Miss Bell has not made any attempt to condense in a summary 
her remarks, valuable on the whole. But we wish, rather, to stress 
that she has given us a practical instrument the elaboration of 
which certainly is meritorious. Only we do not say with Méziéres’ 
leitmotif: “Quelle merveille!” 


Catholic University of America HELMUT HATZFELD 


Hymen Alpern and José Martel: Teatro hispanoamericano. New 
York, The Odyssey Press, 1956. xviii + 412 pp. 


Attention to the Spanish American theatre has been slight prin- 
cipally because it is eclipsed by the wealth of poetry and novels 
but also because no text existed for a systematic study of the 
genre. The publication of Teatro hispanoamericano, a collection 
of six plays edited with vocabulary and notes by Professors Hymen 
Alpern and José Martel, satisfies this deficiency, thereby opening 
the way for the theatre to play a more prominent role in courses 
on Spanish American literature. 

In order of their appearance, the six plays in the anthology are 
Arturo Alsina’s, La marca de fuego (1926); Florencio Sanchez’s, 
Los derechos de la salud (1907); Samuel Eichelbaum’s, Divorcio 
nupcial (1941); Armando Moock’s, La serpiente (1920); Ollantay 
(1932) by Ricardo Rojas, and Na Catita (1856) by Manuel Ascensio 
Segura. In addition, the editors offer in the introduction a brief 
survey of the development of the theatre in Spanish America and a 
general bibliography. There are also individual bibliographies and 
biographical notes on each author and a critical evaluation of the 
plays. Proyectos inthe form of leading questions provide oppor- 
tunity for discussion and critical analysis. 

The plays selected represent a wide range of dramatic expres- 
sion: internal dramas expressing the tragic rhythm of human life, 
a romantic tragedy, and a costumbrista comedy. La marca de 
fuego, Los derechos de la salud and Divorcio nupcial are all family 
dramas reminiscent of Strindberg’s family quarrel plays. Charac- 
ters and setting follow the fashion of the theatre of modern real- 
ism. The bourgeois parlor is the main scene; man is at war with 
himself, his wife, or the entire family. 

The conflict in the first play is stirred by the quixotic, alco- 
holic father who is disowned by the entire family. In Los derechos 
de la salud, we hear a single note, endlessly extended, almost a 
prolonged shriek: the tubercular wife, doomed to a slow death, 
tragically obsessed with the thought that her husband and child no 
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longer need or love her. The marital misery in Divorcio nupcial 
is precipitated by the wife who leaves her husband, convinced that 
she is not loved for herself but for the children she can bear. Of 
the three dramas, this is the least outwardly emotional. Fichel- 
baum is more interested in analysis of the conflict. Nevertheless, 
the curtain speech of Act II in which the father begs his young child 
to help him get the mother back is intensely moving. 

La serpiente is a story of passionate love, the triumph and fail- 
ure of lust. Its protagonist, Luciana, is a twentieth-century femme 
fatale who robs men of their will. We witness the gradual corrup- 
tion of her sophisticated lover. Luciana is the serpiente who con- 
stricts her prey until he falls and then looks longingly into the 
eyes of another man. No other play by Armando Moock has enjoyed 
such universal appeal. It has been translated into many languages 
and also served as the script for a Hollywood movie called “The 
Cobra” starring Rudolph Valentino. 

The Quechua legend about the ill-fated love of Ollantay for 
Coyllur, an Inca princess, is familiar to most students of Spanish 
American literature. Ricardo Rojas has re-worked the legend art- 
fully into a moving romantic tragedy. The final selection, Na ca- 
tita,is the only humorous piece. It is a nineteenth-century costum- 
brista comedy of manners, a comedia bretoniana full of witty 
repartee, featuring a Celestina type character, Na catita “vieja 
endemoniada con capa de virtud.” 

The editors have noted in the preface that “En la eleccion final 
se han tenido en cuenta no solo el mérito intrmsico de las obras, 
sino los aspectos lingtifsticos de vocabulario y sintaxis necesarios 
en una obra de caracter docente.” Not all will agree with their 
choice. But thenthe anthology which satisfies all is yet to be made. 
However, we might justifiably argue that a strictly chronological 
arrangement might have been more meaningful for students of lit- 
erature. The same can be said for the listing of dramatic authors 
by country in the introduction. If the playwrights had been listed 
in chronological order, the student could more easily capture at a 
glance the “proceso evolutivo del teatro hispanoamericano.” De- 
spite the editors’ acknowledgment that these lists are not intended 
to be exhaustive but just a sample of works and authors, it is, 
nevertheless, regrettable that they are not more comprehensive. 
The “breve resena” of the Spanish American theatre from colonial 
times to the present day is too brief to be of much value to the 
student. But all this is of little consequence. The play’s the thing. 
Few will deny that this anthology offers a genuine opportunity for 
studying the theatre of our Spanish American neighbors. 


University of Michigan ANTHONY M. PASQUARIELLO 
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Ernesto G. Da Cal: Lengua y estilo de Ecga de Queiroz, I. Ele- 
mentos bdsicos. Coimbra, Coimbra University, 1954. xii + 394 pp. 


Cccasionally a publication appears which on the surface might 
seem destined for a limited audience, but upon closer examination 
is found to have an appeal for several audiences. Such a work is 
that of Ernesto Da Cal. First, because of the author’s excellent 
organization and highly readable and uncluttered style, the book is 
a model for students of a writer’s language and style. All too often 
such books are so overburdened with trivia that the reader is res- 
tive long before he reaches the broad outlines and is able to grasp 
the sensitivity of a writer’s style. Secondly, the work is of interest 
and value not only for students of Hispanic literature, but also for 
those whose primary interest is in comparative literature. A study 
of Eca demands a knowledge of 19th century French literature, and 
certainly more dimensions can be brought to such a study if one 
has a grasp of the literature of the whole Hispanic Peninsula as 
does Dr. Da Cal. 

It is within these foci of interest that this review will concern 
itself, considering the latter first. 

One of the first questions which some readers will want re- 
solved is that of the French influence on Ec¢a. While it is evident 
even to the casual reader of Eca that there is a considerable 
amount of French spirit in his novels, one senses at the same time 
that Eca is fundamentally peninsular. It seems to this reviewer 
that Dr. Da Cal has answered adequately this question of French 
influence. He never fails to point out what Ega took from the intel- 
lectual climate of France in which he was working, or directly 
from French authors, and he also shows how Eca used this as a 
point of departure and eventually molded new techniques and 
themes to his individual bent. One example is how he finally indi- 
vidualized the use of the adjective with which the French stylists 
of the last third of the 19th century were most concerned. Since 
Eca from the outset of his career had been criticized by his Por- 
tuguese contemporaries as being too “foreign,” Dr. Da Cal had to 
keep this question in mind and he never evades it. In his conclu- 
sion, he cites Alfonso Reyes’ defense of Rubén Dario on the same 
charge: 


“Francesismo” se ha dicho. Y es verdad. Porque 
Rubén Dario trajo a la masa de la lengua espanola, trajo 
a la atmosfera del alma espanola cuanto el mundo tenia 
entonces que aprender de Francia. 


As Dario did for Spanish, Ecga brought to the Portuguese language 
what should have been brought from France. And Dr. Da Cal points 
out that this renovation of the Portuguese literary language was 
Eca’s greatest contribution to Hispanic letters. 
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The author also discusses the relative impact of E¢a and Dario 
on Hispanic literature. Eca did for prose what Dario did for po- 
etry. However, we might be apt to forget that all of Eca’s major 
works were written when Darfo’s Azul appeared in 1888. More- 
Over, Ecga, a prose writer, probably had more of an influence since 
Dario, the poet, naturally spoke to a smaller and more Specialized 
audience. 

Another interesting feature of this book (found for the most part 
in footnotes) is the comparison constantly being made between 
Ega and other writers of the Peninsula. Dr. Da Cal especially 
singles out the cases of Valle-Incldn and the writers of the Gener- 
ation of ’98, and also Ega’s classic Iberian roots when he notes 
similarities between Ega and Cervantes, and Ega and Quevedo. 

However interesting these links with comparative literature 
may be, the major concern of this volume is Ega’s language and 
style. In the first five chapters a general background for the study 
of his style is succinctly presented. Chapter I deals with previous 
studies on Eca and with the problem of pinning down an author’s 
style and subjecting it to scientific observation. Chapter II exam- 
ines Portuguese prose before Eca’s innovations and how he changed 
it from a stilted, oratorical, and academic prose to one of more 
everyday usage. Chapter III discusses Ecga’s innovations and Chap- 
ter IV his preoccupation with style. Chapter V outlines the two as- 
pects of any author’s style: (1) what he derives from the literary 
environment in which he lives (which in Ega’s case was from the 
last third of the 19th century French literary ambient and from the 
Victorian novel) and (2) personal elements. Apparently Eca ad- 
hered to the Hispanic mold and developed that typically Spanish 
trait of being attracted to opposites and contrasts —a strong ten- 
dency to approach the almost too human, even the ugliest elements 
of life while at the same time following a desire to evade reality 
and proceed to a world of ethereal fantasy, a world of absolute po- 
etry, such as did Cervantes, Gdngora and Quevedo. To summarize, 
Ecga’s more personalized elements of style as studied by Dr. Da 
Cal are his (1) love for contrasting elements, (2) sensory sensibil- 
ity which ends in voluptuousness, (3) accentuated impressionism, 
(4) irony and (5) personal presence in all of his work. 

After this introduction, Dr. Da Cal studies the role of several 
parts of speech (especially of the noun, adjective, adverb and verb), 
the structure of Ec¢a’s sentences, and finally the almost poetic 
prose which evolved. The analysis of Ega’s use of the adjective 
which Ega considered the most important word in his writing, is a 
model of thoroughness. Ega’s vocabulary, while limited, was en- 
hanced by using repetition and endowing ordinary words with new 
and extra meanings. He seemed to have a penchant for abstract 
nouns and, like many of the authors of the period in which he lived, 
used the names of things and places of exotic origins. He gave the 
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adverb new life in Lusitanian literature; and, while the adjective 
was the most important vehicle to achieve stylistic effects, he did 
use the verb as an instrument of rich and great importance. The 
adjective he used in two important ways: in its conceptual value 
and also in its musical value. It was for Ega, as for the French 
writers of his time, a primary vehicle, but Ega used French tech- 
niques only as a point of departure. 

Ega’s sentences also showed his love for the element of con- 
trast in two tendencies: first, a trend away from oratory to short 
sentences, to achieve the effect of more everyday conversation; but 
also the development of some sentences in oratorical patterns 
within the purest Portuguese classical tradition. 

Much of E¢a’s prose is poetic. This effect he achieved by allit- 
eration, repetition, and assonance in words at the end of a sen- 
tence. Melody and rhythm were for Ega the basis of prose art, and 
in this sense, Dr. Da Cal judges his style to be the richest in Por- 
tuguese letters. 

Dr. Da Cal concludes that Ega was a writer who reflected the 
age in which he lived, who, while rejecting some elements, took 
something from many literary schools and remolded it into some- 
thing entirely his own. Ega’s preoccupation with his style keeps 
his work alive today. 

Certainly this study is a guide to a deeper appreciation of Ecga 
by his present admirers and should draw new adherents to his 
novels. 


The New Lincoln School DOROTHY S. LCCS 


Salvador Bueno: Antologia del cuento en Cuba (1902-1952). La 
Habana, Direccidn de Cultura, 1953. 399 pp. 


Salvador Bueno en el prélogo a su Antologza del Cuento en Cuba 
tiene el acierto de comenzar declarando que toda obra de esa na- 
turaleza no entrana fallo absoluto, sino tocante a las preferencias 
y las inclinaciones del antologista. 

Tal declaracion asegura su probidad de selector y plantea, con 
la vieja cuestidn de la objetividad o no de la critica o del eritico, 
el problema de las normas a que debe obedecer toda antologya. 

No sé si alguien ha utilizado los fundamentos o las razones eti- 
mologicas al considerar los propésitos y el cometido de las anto- 
logias. De todos modos, voy a utilizarlos, porque a veces en el 
valor intrinseco de las palabras —por ese misterioso o incons- 
ciente poder que hay en toda consciente. intenciédn del hombre —se 
halla mucho mas de lo que puede dar una simple razon de etimolo- 
gla. 
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Antologay — y el verbo debiera haber conquistado ya todas las 
credenciales que merece un término ttil en un idioma — etimologi- 
camente es como escoger la flor. Los vocablos que le son afines, 
lo confirman o llevan el mismo sentido: florilegio, analectas. 
¢Acertaron nuestros maestros, los griegos, al comparar la selec- 
cion en literatura, con el papel de la flor en el mundo de los vege- 
tales? ;Y es la flor, realmente, la cima o lo culminante en la acti- 
vidad de las plantas? Indudablemente que la flor es lo mds bello 
que sale del vegetal, pero quizas le sobrepasen en mayor plenitud 
los jugos y la carne del fruto. Sdlo que si la superioridad del fruto 
descansa en lo cabal o practico de su posibilidad, la flor encierra 
hasta cierto punto y en la mayoria de los casos, la posibilidad del 
propio fruto, y cuando no, de todas formas es un lindo alarde de 
rebeldia con su hermosa y aparente inutilidad en el taller riguroso 
y utilitarista de la Naturaleza. ;Quiere esto decir que en la selec- 
cién literaria no se puede aspirar, por las circunstancias que la 
rodean, mas que a lo que vendria a ser la flor de una producci6n, 
O porque en literatura lo que se juzga como la flor, encarna a la 
vez, flor y fruto? Creo esto ultimo. En arte todo cuenta con sen- 
tido doble, cuando menos. Flor y fruto, pues, de la cuentrstica, de 
la literatura cubana, es lo que ha recogido Bueno en su nombrada 
seleccion. 

Por desgracia, no todas las antologras o selecciones estan 
realizadas por antologistas o selectores de calidad o de honrada 
intencién. O falla la capacidad, o falla la honradez. La antologia 
de Bueno, aparte el anticipo senalado, trae aun otro anticipo hala- 
gador: ese “A Ada, mi mujer,” con que esta dedicado el libro. Es 
como si en la atmosfera, cada vez mas densa y absorbente del ga- 
binete de trabajo, urgido por el “santo veneno” de su tarea de in- 
telectual, Salvador Bueno, maestro y escritor, hubiese invocado el 
nombre de la companera comprensiva y amada, seguro de que 
habia de producirse como una chispa azul que lo transformara e 
iluminara todo. Ningun testimonio mejor de su capacidad para la 
labor llevada a cabo: Porque un cuento es algo vivo, palpitante, y 
no un cuerpo inerte, en el que se puede hacer frramente una ne- 
cropsia. Para juzgarlo, para comprenderlo, hay que reunir al do- 
minio del asunto, la sensibilidad. En esa dedicatoria esta la prueba 
de que Bueno, hombre sensible, hombre con impulso y sentido de 
humanidad, hombre que se conmueve y ama, no es un ddémine, toda 
enjutez animica, todo rigor mental, todo regla y teoria, en lo que 
la regla y la teorfa solo logran producir un resultado seco y con- 
fuso. 

En Antologia de! Cuento en Cuba, segin lo anuncia el antolo- 
gista, se ha seguido el sistema de ordenaciOon de la precedencia 
cronolégica de los autores. Miguel de Carrién, nacido en 1875 y 
novelista muy mencionado hace algunos anos, la inicia. Producido 
lo mds significativo de su labor en los primeros veinte anos del 
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presente siglo, debid recoger las sales mas concentradas del gé- 
nero en las postrimerifas del sigld pasado para darlas en Cuba 
como una contribucién de esa época a la trayectoria del cuento en 
el periodo de su mayor actividad. Guillermo Cabrera Infante, con 
quien concluye la selecci6n, nacid en el mismo ano del falleci- 
miento de Carrién, el 1929, coincidencia que parece establecer 
como si el joven y firme clausurador del ciclo que abarca la obra 
de Bueno, tuviere, a su turno, la misiédn de recoger cuanto se ha 
hecho después por el cuento, para entregarlo a las actividades 
cuentisticas del futuro. 

La seleccién de Bueno es amplia. En revelacion, por la calidad 
y la cantidad, de que el indice cuentistico de su pais no es de los 
menos altos e importantes enlas letras hispanoamericanas. Estan, 
a mas de los citados Carrién y Cabrera Infante, la visién fuerte y 
los delicados matices de aquel inolvidable Jesus Castellanos, tan 
celebrado y querido por la intelectualidad de su tierra, que semeja 
determinar un periodo de la literatura cubana; la swave hondura de 
Luis Rodriguez Embil; las sutilezas de Miguel Angel de la Torre, 
por lo que se desprende de lo que dice su selector, uno de esos 
gvandes marcados por las sobrenaturales avideces del espiritu; la 
tenacidad psicoldgica y las pinceladas patéticas de Alfonso Her- 
nandez Cata; la fineza en el procedimiento de Armando Leyva; la 
entrana humana y sangrante de Luis Felipe Rodriguez; la pintura 
precisa y recia de Federico de Ibarzabal; el sentido de la fatalidad 
de Pablo de la Torriente y Brau; la deslumbrada expectaci6n ante 
las fuerzas pavorosas del sub-mundo que rodea al hombre, de 
Lydia Cabrera; la aguda sensibilidad de Luis Amado Blanco; el do- 
minio de las profundas categorias del yo, tratadas con una técnica 
de claro-oscuro, de Aristides Fernandez; la nota enérgica y buida 
de Manuel Millares Vazquez; la originalidad trenzada con la fanta- 
sYa de Alejo Carpentier; el relato a trazos de Enrique Labrador 
Ruiz; la tersura invulnerable de Féliz Rodriguez Pita; el primor 
esquematico de Eliseo Diego; la exaltacién de la realidad de Su- 
rama Ferrer, el fluir hondo y peculiar de Lino Novas Calvo. Pero 
todavia hay muchos nombres mds, tan encomiables y dignos de 
elecci6n como los anteriores: Gerardo del Valle, Enrique Serpa, 
Carlos Montenegro, Antonio Ortega, Rosa Hilda Zell, Marcelo Po- 
golotti, Marcelo Salinas, José Lezama Lima, Ramon Ferreira, 
Ernesto Garcia Alzola, Humberto Rodrfguez Teomeu, Virgilio Pi- 
nera, etc. 

Una profusién tal de producciones respecto a un género, por 
humano, tan interesante, es natural que despierte la pregunta: 
“j que es un cuento?”, Mucho se ha hecho por definirlo, y se han 
dado muy perspicaces definiciones. La verdad es que si a la no- 
vela se la puede estimar como “la historia del hombre segin la ve 
oO aspira un escritor,” podria decirse que el cuento no es mds que 
“un mensaje de cada actividad o aspiracién que puede tener el 
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alma que llena o provoca esa historia.” Por esto, el cuento ha 
llegado a conquistar en los ultimos tiempos, la jerarquia de uno de 
los mas valiosos cauces de la vida humana. En Cuba, medio 
henchido de vitalidad, estimulado subconscientemente por el pri- 
vilegio de haberle tocado cerrar en el siglo diez y nueve el uso de 
las grandes formas heroicas por los pueblos americanos en su 
lucha por la libertad, situado en el crucero del mundo y curioso 
delos mas fascinantes problemas humanos, tenia que multiplicarse 
el mensaje del cuento. Los autores reunidos por Bueno, confir- 
mando esta aseveracion, son todos de vigorosa individualidad, no 
importan las tendencias o el objetivo que sigan, tanto en lo que 
concierne a la facultad pura de la creaci6n, como en los dones ex- 
tyvinsecos de los recursos formales. Cuando escribi acerca del 
insigne poeta Agustin Acosta, reparaba en el vinculo de semejanza, 
que por encima de las naturales distinciones de personalidad y 
credos, se advertia entre los poetas de Cuba. Igual podrya afir- 
marse de sus cuentistas. 

En lo que toca a Salvador Bueno como escritor en general o 
como intérprete de los sujetos y las obras que estudia y saca al 
publico, la impresidn no es menos agradable. Hay en su prosa la 
fruici6n de la imagen y el d6én de la frase precisa y hermosa. Es- 
cribe moviéndose con dominio y facilidad. La facilidad del conoce- 
dor de su oficio. Se complace en remover sus elementos de com- 
paracion, en cambiar la forma de sus calificaciones o el modo de 
verter sus juicios. Su estilo mas bien nervioso y fresco, revela el 
entusiasmo del que trabaja con fe. A mr me llamo la atenci6n 
Bueno en los primeros trabajos suyos que ler, por ese equilibrio 
para medir sus propias opiniones y por este entusiasmo para su 
trabajo. Indiscutiblemente, Salvador Bueno, dentro de la definida 
calidad del critico, tiene todas las condiciones de un creador. Y 
no hay mejor garantra para esperar una buena critica. 

Se puede asegurar que Antologia del cuento en Cuba, por la 
idea que da de lo que es el cuento en la literatura cubana, es com- 
parable a las obras similares mas afamadas de los mas altos cri- 
ticos de América. 


Ciudad Trujillo ANGEL RAFAEL LAMARCHE 


Bruce Morrissette: The Great Rimbaud Forgery. The Affair of 
LA CHASSE SPIRITUELLE. St. Louis, Washington University, 
1956. iii + 333 pp. 


The history of any literature is studded with tales of forged 
manuscripts, works attributed to famous authors, even non-existent 
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ones. The pastiche, or the attempt to imitate the product of a 
more successful writer, has exercised a strange fascination over 
a remarkable group of imitators. The works of Cssian were care- 
fully launched as the product of an early Scot; Mérimée ironically 
published the works of a Spanish dramatist named Clara Gazul; 
letters supposedly from Shelley were forged to prove a thesis. 

In the field of French letters, rich in all manner of such tam- 
pering, Rimbaud has been one of the authors most sinned against. 
He himself showed a predilection for the pastiche; his sister Isa- 
belle went even farther when she falsified his letters in a pious, 
but mistaken, attempt to make him over into the image of what she 
thought he should have been. Starting in 1886, with the publication 
of six spurious sonnets attributed to Rimbaud, the game has con- 
tinued to the present. So far all attempts at false attribution have 
been unmasked, some of them collapsing amidst laughter, as the 
attempt of Pierre Petitfils to establish as Rimbaud’s first sonnet 
an anthology piece drawn from Scarron which turned up in an old 
student notebook. 

The present work, however, deals with nothing so amusing, 
though the story has its ludicrous moments. Professor Morrissette 
is concerned with the latest of the Rimbaud forgeries, the Chasse 
spirituelle, published in May, 1949, and with the lesson the whole 
tale provides. 

That such a work existed had long been believed. Bits and 
pieces of Rimbaud’s work had appeared from time to time, pub- 
lished primarily by Verlaine, though some came from private col- 
lections. This particular title had been mentioned by Verlaine, in 
fact had turned up in an inventory sent to his mother in 1872. 
Though it apparently vanished, a legend formed around a work 
which Ver laine called a masterpiece, and Rimbaldians everywhere 
hoped for its eventual reappearance. 

Thus, when la Chasse spirituelle was published in 1949 by the 
Mercure de France,it seemed that a great literary event had taken 
place. No details of its provenance were disclosed, yet critics, 
particularly Nadeau, acclaimed its authenticity and prepared to en- 
gage in a close discussion of its merits. Only André Breton dis- 
played sceoticism over its authenticity, a scepticism that seemed 
justified when two actors, Mlle Akakia-Vialla and Nicolas Bataille 
confessed to being authors of the pastiche. They had written it, 
they claimed, to wreak revenge on critics for overly harsh com- 
ments on their performance of a dramatized version of Rimbaud’s 
Saison en enfey, With their revelation, a full-fledged literary 
scandal broke over Paris, during which some critics steadfastly 
maintained a belief in the authenticity of the work, while others 
took positions they had previously and cautiously avoided. Vitu- 


peration of a high order filled the more aesthetically-minded 
journals. 
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Professor Morrissette examines in great detail the points of 
substance of the literary and critical arguments used at the time 
to accept or reject the work as that of Rimbaud. To do this he 
gives a careful and complete reconstruction of the affair, almost a 
day-by-day account, using the personal diaries of the pasticheurs, 
the results of interviews, and unpublished letters. He then proceeds 
with his own critique of the text, using such scholarly techniques 
as the study of vocabulary and imagery, tense usage, and sentence 
length. In so doing he focuses attention on unnoticed or previously 
undiscussed aspects of Rimbaud’s style. 

His main thesis, however, is an important one. Using the mat- 
ter of the Chasse spirituelle as a case in point, Professor Morris- 
sette points out that the history of the pastiche demonstrates the 
failure of modern criticism to insure against grave errors. Even 
those who claimed to have detected the forgery, based their opin- 
ions On unsound grounds, generally intuitive in nature. He himself 
advocates dependence on external controls, philological in the 
broadest sense of the term. What we need, he concludes, is a rec- 
onciliation of the schools of external and internal evidence, for 
whereas the latter may be abie to evaluate, it cannot authenticate. 

It is perhaps refreshing to watch the pundits err, then struggle 
desperately to justify their opinions as infallible and divine in ori- 
gin, but the full meaning of the story is a sorry one. Professor 
Morrissette makes his points clearly, though perhaps in too great 
detail. Certainly he has come forward to defend the methods of the 
scholar against a demonstrably poor use of the dubious qualities of 
intuition. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Ramon J. Sender: Unamuno, Valle Inclan, Baroja y Santayana, En- 
sayos criticos, Coleccién Studium. México. Editora Ibero-Mexi- 
cand, 1955; 174 pp: 


Librito de presentaci6n sencilla y simpatica, de facil lectura 
cor pocas erratas. — Pedro Frank de Andrea, que dirige la edicién 
juntamente con B. Costa Amic y con Progreso de Alfarache, nos 
presenta al autor. 

El Sr. Sender entra bruscamente en materia. El primer ensayo, 
“Unamuno, sombra fingida,” de cuarenta paginas, es la demolicion 
sistemdtica de lo que pudiéramos llamar estatua de Unamuno... 
El Cristo de Velazquez “es una acumulacion de lugares comunes 
torpemente ordenados” (p. 5). La poesia de Unamuno no es poesia: 
“hay en sus versos incapacidad lirica natural” (p. 8). Tampoco 
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sabe escribir novelas; disimula su ineptitud con la palabreja 
“nivolas”; son “insustanciales” (p. 12). Su teatro demuestra la 
impotencia mds confusa y lamentable. Unicamente en el ensayo 
tiene D. Miguel alguin acierto, si bien padece de verborrea y de 
mania etimoldgica; le falta el detalle de humor que caracteriza al 
ensayo moderno. ; Fildsofo, el profesor de Salamanca? Todo ha 
sido un mito: no tiene ni “flexibilidad mental” (p. 36) ni profundi- 
dad. ;Preocupacion religiosa? Unamuno no creifa en mas dios 
que en Unamuno. Tomaba en serio al diablo, pero no se atrevia 
con él. No conocia el amor, base de todo sentimiento religioso. 
Sus ataques al dogma catélico no escandalizaban a las beatas “por- 
que no le leian, pero asustaba(n) a algun que otro presbitero...” 
(p. 22) “irritaba(n) a la iglesia espanola, pero esta iglesia espanola 
es la mds cerril y obtusa de la cristiandad” (p. 34). Con todo, D. 
Miguel era “cat6lico romano hasta la médula” (p. 34). 3 El hom- 
bre? “Tenia Unamuno una cabeza hermosa, pero casi todo lo que 
prometfa aquella cabeza era falso.” Era inaguantable, presuntuoso; 
odiaba a vivos y difuntos, y a todas las creaciones del ingenio hu- 
mano. Le tenia rencor a Cervantes y al mismo D. Quijote: pre- 
tendia ser él mismo el ideal, la idea, la raz6n, si bien carecia de 
sensibilidad, de imaginacion, era “garrulo... vanilocuo,” “cazurro, 
cerril, de cerrilismo carpetovet6nico” (pp. 11-13); era “un expiritu 
ramplon y sin grandeza” (p. 33), y murié “en condiciones que todo 
el mundo conoce.” El “vasco genuino radicalmente castellanizado” 
(p. 13) hacfa preguntas para las cuales no hallaba respuesta (que 
Yeats contest6 tan bonitamente); no supo manejar al diablo con la 
maestria de un Joyce; fue dejado muy atras por el existencialista 
Sartre; queda en segundo o tercer plano tras las figuras de los en- 
sayistas de fama internacional. 

Cuando el Sr. Sender andaba por los 27, D. Miguel le sometia 
al suplicio de recitaciones insoportables; dudaba de los hallazgos 
que el entonces joven intelectual hacia respecto al capitulo V de la 
segunda parte del Quijote; se enteraba de lo que decian hasta los 
escritores de tercera fila... “no sé cédmo” (p. 22) confiesa nuestro 
critico que declara igualmente: “no pude llegar al final de Niebla 
ni de Paz en la Guerra” (p. 8). No nos dice que el contradictorio 
Unamuno termin6 apostrofando a los militares “venceréis, pero no 
convencereis.” 

D. Ramon del Valle Inclan es “el fuego” (p. 45) que inflamé la 
simpatia del Sr. Sender. Valle Inclan no ha tenido el critico de 
talla que se merece. El le dedica cincuenta paginas, el mas largo 
de los cuatro ensayos que forman el librito, en las que hace osten- 
tacion de bondad poco menos que filial para con el hombre lleno de 
sentido comun, sencillo, modesto, noble—no de Sangre, sino de 
espiritu -- que escribe contra las casas de abolengo, que padece no 
de megalomania sino de inclinacién estética. Valle Incldn, mal 
comprendido de todos, encontré en el Sr. Sender un hombre 
comprensivo y se dejé aconsejar... Asy pudo él mirarse en las 
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facetas pulidas del prisma valleinclanesco mientras los demds se 
herian en sus aristas estrafalarias. Porque la luz es el secreto de 
la poesia de Valle Inclan; es la palanca maravillosa que el profano 
no ve, ya que la usaba para “entenderse consigo mismo” (p. 58). 
Desgraciadamente — y aqui se motiva el titulo de este ensayo, 
“Valle Inclan y la dificultad de la tragedia” — lo que era tan eficaz 
para la poesia y la novela, result6 contraproducente en el teatro. 
El Sr. Sender trat6 de hacérselo ver a D. Ramon; pero éste, que 
creia en duendes, se empenaba en que “la gran obra de teatro re- 
quiere escenario” y en poner “masas de color”; no se daba cuenta 
de que “la realidad dramatica 0 cémica” se compone de “realidad 
aparente” y “realidad determinante.” El teatro de Valle Inclan 
tiene “calidad lirica,” pero carece de “dramaticidad” (pp. 60-65). 
Como la Celestina, es para lerdo, sdlo para una minoria, para los 
amigos del poeta. D. Ramén acert6é en la tragedia corta; pero no 
alcanz6 a la tragedia de altos vuelos porque era espanol y sabida 
es “la ineptitud espanola para el cultivo de la tragedia” (p. 69). La 
tragedia clasica presentaba tipos; los escritores de teatro espano- 
les presentan individuos; Valle Inclan desprecia a los hombres, 
los trata como munecos: hace esperpentos y “sus esperpentos no 
son teatro,” (p. 86) porque el esperpento es una combinacion gro- 
tesca de farsa y tragedia, y ésta no admite distracciones. 

Valle Inclan hombre era, como Bradomin, “un don Juan dis- 
traido entre las catedrales mojadas por las nieblas del norte.” 
Una distraccion, “tal vez el primer fracaso,” en Roma, did ocasién 
a Dionysos para vengarse del “inventor del esperpento.” Poco des- 
pués, el entierro de “mi viejo y admirado amigo” tom6 “un giro 
espanol, de esperpento” (pp. 90-94). 

Casi al principio del tercer ensayo, El Sr. Sender nos dice 
“apenas si conoci a D. Pio” (p. 96). Le dedica cuarenta y una pa- 
ginas. Mas adelante agradece el buen juicio que el vasco tenia de 
él (D. Pio form6 parte del comité que dié6 el Premio Nacional de 
Literatura a su novela Mister Witt en el Canton), para confesar 
después que no simpatiza “gran cosa — personalmente — con Baroja 
para quien tengo sin embargo mis respetos” (p. 104). 

Punto por punto, saca a relucir todos los defectos, sin olvidar 
el mds minimo, los que 61 mismo encuentra y los que los demas 
atribuyen al escritor vasco. Esto tiene por objeto disculpar al 
buen viejo... “Es don Pio un realista de la mejor cepa tradicional 
espanola, al menos en el estilo.” “Hay ternura lrica en muchas 
novelas de don Pio, pero no la hay en su autobiografia” (pp. 100-) 
101). “Baroja no tenia el eco que merecia... Los que entendian a 
Baroja eran los jévenes inconformes del margen— entre ellos es- 
taba yo...” (pp. 105-106). Y el Sr. Sender pasa revista a la inco- 
rreccion sintdctica del escritor, a su falta de composicion, a su 
impaciencia, a su prolijidad, a su anarquismo, a su poca sociabili- 
dad, a su antipatia, a su irreligiosidad, a su antivasquismo. Todo 
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tiene un paliativo, una explicacién tal como el reirse de los na- 
cionalistas vascos que no comulgan con D. Pio, o el lMegar a la 
conclusion de que, siendo antimaniqueo, Baroja es catdlico; no im- 
porta que sea blasfemo: eso no son sino cosas “de viejo catdlico 
que se las da de librepensador” (p. 127). Hay algo que no se puede 
perdonar a Baroja: “en sus juicios sobre Picasso, se ha atrapado 
los dedos.” jSi Picasso es “el artista ideal”; “para definir a Pi- 
casso solo hay una palabra: Picasso!” (pp. 122-23). 

Sin embargo “la peor contradiccién de Baroja si no existiera 
otra” (p. 132) (*“Baroja y las contradicciones latentes” se titula 
este ensayo), es disculpar a la ciencia y al “progreso”; porque el 
progreso significa indiferencia moral... Menos mal que Baroja es 
un escéptico y que “en lo que va de siglo las letras estan caracte- 
rizadas por la desconfianza” (p. 133). 

Termina este interesante librito presentandonos, en treinta y 
cuatro paginas, a Santayana como el hombre que, a pesar de haber 
escrito “toda su obra en inglés,” reine “todas las cualidades” de 
la llamada generacidn del 98, en grado mas eminente que cual- 
quiera de los que escribieron en espanol, que tienen cada uno su 
fallo. Santayana es el mejor modelo de “escepticismo filoséfico y 
moral doblado de intenciones estéticas,” de “irreligiosidad trans- 
cendente,” y no es nada “profesoral.” No importa que fuera 
“americano |entiéndase norteamericano| de idioma, nunca hizo 
profesién de americanismo y muri6 a los 88 anos siendo ciudadano 
espanol” (pp. 137-39). Individualista a ultranza, evit6 toda clasi- 
ficacién, vivid siempre solo y no pidi6d rezos a la hora de la 
muerte. 

Eso si, a Santayana le gustaba la “ternura intelectual de la re- 
ligidn” (p. 142); amaba muchas formas del catolicismo, aunque no 
admitia la certeza de la fe; dispuso que le enterraran al socaire 
de un camposanto. En toda su larga vida nunca volvi6 a Espana; y 
“le fallaba la esperanza,” esa forma de virginidad caracteristica 
espanola que es tanto como decir “accién,” “pues todo en Espana 
ha sido y es accidn”; él “se negaba a la accién absoluta, donde re- 
side nuestra virginidad” (pp. 154-55). 

Santayana se contradice mucho, condicién inherente al grupo 
del 98; pero en él “es imposible hallar una sola” caida, que no 
falta en ninguno de los demas componentes de esa generacion. 

Su poesia lirica revela acentos misticos castellanos, no nece- 
sariamente religiosos; su novela sigue fiel a la tradicidn realista 
espanola; sus ensayos, lo “mds sélido de su obra,” denotan simpa- 
tfas por Schopenhauer; “su fe estaba con el panteismo de Spinoza” 
(pp. 140-43). Crefa en “alguna forma de inmortalidad” y no perdia 
ocasiOn de expresar su materialismo, aunque “le faltd tiempo para 
hacer su sintesis final: la religiédn de la materia” (pp. 151-53). A 
cuenta de su horror a la accién externa, que era el camino de la 
perfeccién de escritores como Sta. Teresa y San Juan de la Cruz, 
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Santayana “no se atrevia a acercarse” (p. 164) a “la virginidad 
milagrosa de la accion,” (p. 161), a ese “castillo interior... en 
cuyo umbral vivid siempre Santayana sin atreverse a entrar (... 
por miedo de que una vez dentro no pudiera salir)” (p. 170). 

En “Santayana y los castellanos interiores,” titulo de este en- 
sayo, el Sr. Sender nos muestra abiertamente sus preferencias 
oor el profesor de Harvard: “Si los jévenes de mi época se sienten 
enganados y decepcionados por los del 98 y quieren una compensa- 
cion, ahr la tienen. No hay en la obra ni en la vida de Santayana 
nada que ofenda el deseo de probidad e intransigencia critica de 
los j6venes espanoles de 1925” (p. 146). Se complace en hacernos 
saber “Yo tampoco creo en los dogmas del catolicismo y sin em- 
bargo me gusta la religidn de nuestros padres... adoro la pureza 
de Jesus y muchas formas del catolicismo y de las instituciones 
de sus fildsofos” (p. 152). Mas, a diferencia de Santayana, él entra 
en su “castillo interior” y, aunque no nos lo dice en este libro, sa- 
bemos que desea ardientemente volver a Espana. 

En conjunto estos cuatro ensayos criticos nos demuestran que 
su autor ha leido mucho. El mismo nos da la extensidén del campo 
abarcado: “Los poetas, novelistas, ensayistas, dramaturgos, fildso- 
fos y otros de los que no hablo porque no les conozco tan bien...” 
(p. 43). Pero no lo ha leido todo. Tiene teorfas discutibles, dis- 
crepantes, con las cuales pretende, como nos dice en el prélogo a 
su obra Proverbio de la muerte, que estos ensayos constituyan “un 
libro de mal asiento entre las corrientes en boga.” 

Como ensayista, tiene estilo e incluso sentido del humor aunque 
sea a costa de relatar los rasgos humorysticos de un Bernard Shaw 
o de un Papini. Nos habla constantemente de sft mismo, quiere que 
le demos la raz6n; repite e insiste con frases como “vale la pena 
insistir...no nos confundamos...”; hace digresiones, muy inte- 
resantes algunas, v.g., cuando nos demuestra que “Espana es un 
pueblo que trata de superar la risa y el llanto” (p. 70), o cuando 
nos dice que todos debemos “ridiculizar y combatir la arrogancia 
de los hombres que representan el progreso mecanico” (p. 129). 
Pero para critico nos parece que el Sr. Sender odia y ama con 
sobra de emocioén y espontaneamente. 

La impresi6n general que nos deja la lectura de estos Ensayos 
criticoses de sinceridad por parte del autor, si bien no tomamos 
por articulo de fe cuanto nos dice. Creemos que no deja de tener 
mérito el haber sabido poner delante del adjetivo “criticos” el 
substantivo “ensayos.” 


Syracuse University ELOY L. PLACER 
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el timbre cerrado predominante 
de la e en México, Chile y la 
Argentina, en contraposicion con 
el de la zona del Caribe y Anda- 
lucia; modificaciones de la ‘a’; 
variantes de la ‘0’; desdobla- 
miento de fonemas; alusion a las 
nuevas normas de prosodia y 
ortografra dela Academia; nuevas 
observaciones sobre la pronun- 
ciacion dela ‘v’;elseseo andaluz 
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y el hispanoamericano; el ceceo, 
el yeismo, la terminacion ‘-ado’; 
la pronunciacion de otras conso- 
nantes y el acento. | 

Palau de Nemes, Graciela: Vida y 
obra de Juan Ramon Jiménez, 
Madrid, [1957], 417 p., ilustr. 
(Edito~ial Gredos. Bibliot. Rom. 
Hisp.) 

Plaza Escudero, Luis Ma.: Cata- 
logo de la Exposicion Bibliogra- 
fica de Elio Antonio de Nebrija, 
celebrada en conmemoracion del 
V Centenario de su nacimiento 
(1444-1944), Barcelona, 1950, 
xvi, 69 p., ill. (Biblioteca Cen- 
tral.) 

Riquer, Martin de: Nuevas con- 
tribuciones a las fuentes del 
“Tirant lo Blanch,” Barcelona, 
1949, 30 p. (Biblioteca Central.) 

Sandoval, Ginés de: Arrepenti- 
miento y conversion del pecador. 
(Literatura Murciana de cordel, 
Monteagudo, 1955, n° 12. Ed. y 


comentario de Antonio Pérez 
Gémez. [Anejo. Ej. unico del 
Br. Mus. | 


Serra Vilar6, Juan: El Rector de 
Vallfogona Vicente Garcia autor 
del “Quijote” de Avellaneda, 
Barcelona, 1949, 29 p. (Diputa- 
cién provincial de Barcelona, 
Biblioteca Central, Conferencias 
desarrolladas con motivo del IV 
Centenario del Nacimiento de 
Miguel de Cervantes (1547-1947), 
1G) 

Shoemaker, William H.: Galdés’ 
“La de los tristes destinos” and 
its Shakespearean connections, 
reprinted from Modern Language 
Notes, 1956, LXXI, 114-119. 


HISPANIC- AMERICA 


Arrazola, Roberto, ed.: Documen- 
tario de Cartagena [de Indias]. 


“ 
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Facsimiles de las primeras 
Reales Cédulas relativas al Jui- 
cio de residencia de Don Pedro 
de Heredia por el Oidor Juan de 
Badillo, conforme a los origina- 
les que se guardan en el Archivo 
General de Indias de Sevilla (Es- 
pana). — Documentary of Carta- 
gena. Facsimiles of the First 
Royal Decrees relative to the 
impeachment of Don Pedro de 
Heredia by the Hearer Juan de 
Badillo, accordant to the origi- 
nals that rest in the General 
Archives of the Indies of Seville 
(Spain). Cuadernillo n°3, Junio 
de 1956, 20 p. [El Sr. Arrazola 
transcribid los documentos en 
espanol antiguo e hizo traducir- 
los al inglés de la época. Tanto 
la transcripcid6n como la traduc- 
cidn van impresas enlas paginas 
pares y los fotograbados facsi- 
milares, en las impares. Una 
nota del editor indica el lugar en 
que se conservan los originales 
en-el Archivo de Indias. | 


Arrazola, Roberto, ed.: Documen- 


tario de Cartagena [de Indias]. 
Modelos de Reales Cédulas de 
oficio y de parte referentes alos 
primeros anos del Gobierno de 
la Provincia de Cartagena, con- 
forme a los facsimiles de los 
respectivos documentos tomados 
en el Archivo General de Indias 
de Sevilla (Espana). — Documen- 
tary of Cartagena. Models of 
Royal Decrees for public and 
private matters in reference to 
the first years of the Government 
of the Province of Cartagena in 
accordance to the facsimiles of 
the respective documents taken 
at the General Archives of the 
Indies at Seville (Spain). Cua- 
dernillo n° 4, Julio de 1956, 22 p. 
[Iguales detalles que el anterior. 
Edicion de lujo de_ biblidfilo. 
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Ambos, obsequio de la Alcaldya 
Mayor de Cartagena, Colombia, 
S.A] 

Buonocore, Domingo: Bibliogra- 
fia literaria y otros temas sobre 
el editor y el libro, Santa Fe, 
Argentina, 1956, 52 p. (Instituto 
Social, Univ. Nac. del Litoral, 
Temas Bibliotecologicos, 7.) 

Cruz de del Pino, Mary: Camagiiey 
(Biograffa de una provincia), La 
Habana, 1955, s, 260 p. (Acad. 
de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Cuervo, Rufino José: Diccionario 
de Construcci6n y régimen de la 
lengua Castellana, “Empezar,” 
Bogota, 1952, 19 p. (Inst. de 
Caro y Cuervo.) [Advertencia 
por Fernando Antonio Martinez. | 

Espaillat, Marfa Teresa Nanita de: 
Instrucciones para el Funciona- 
miento de los Archivos de las 


Oficinas Oficiales, Santo Do- 
mingo, 1954, 22 p. (Editora 
Montalvo.) 


Fernandez Peldez, Julio: Sar- 
miento y “El Angel Viejo,” La 
Habana, 1955, 37 p. (Acad. de la 
Historia de Cuba.) [Presentado 
por E. S. Santovenia. | 

Iduarte, Andrés: Sarmiento, Martr 
y Rod6, La Habana, 1955, 35 p. 
(Acad. de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Lasso, de la Vega, Javier: La Se- 
leccion de Libros, Santa Fe, Ar- 
gentina, 1956, 47 p. (Ministerio 
de Educacion de la Nacion, Insti- 
tuto Social, Univ. Nac. del Li- 
toral, Temas Bibliotecologicos, 
6.) [La seleccién y el bibliote- 
cario. La seleccién del libro 
para el nino. La lectura y el 
nino. Para el adulto. El editor. 
El librero. El lector. Biblio- 
grafia. | 


Memoria del acto en homenaje a 
Santiago Ramon y Cajal, Asocia- 
cidn puertorriquena de gradua- 
dos de universidades expanolas. 
Sup] de “Asomante,” 2, 1956, 43 p. 

México, realizacién y esperanza, 
México, 1952, xvi, 782 p. (Edi- 
torial Superacién.) [Balance 
del instruinental espiritual y 
econdmico de México hoy.” | 

Monguio, Luis, Sobre un Milagro 
en Meléndez, Palma y Barrios, 
1956, 11 p. (Hispanic Inst. in the 
U. S.) [De la RHIM, 1956, XXII, 
noxts] 

Morena Mora, Manuel, Diccionario 
Etimologico y Comparado del 
Kichua del Ecuador, Tomo I, 
Cuenca, 1955, 379 p. (Casa de la 
Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nucleo del 
Azuay.) 

Remos, Juan J.: El 10 de Octubre 
de 1868, La Habana, 1955, 29 p. 
(Acad. de la Historia de Cuba.) 

Seris, Homero: sobre Hostos, 
Eugenio Ma. de: Espana y Amé- 
rica, v. XXI de Obras Completas, 
Paris, 1954, reprinted from Re- 
vista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, 1956, VI, 357-359. 


UKRANIAN 


Franko, Ivan: Poems, tr. by Per- 
cival Cundy, ed. by Clarence A. 
Manning, New York, [1948], xxiv, 
265 p. (Philosophical Library.) 

Slavutych, Yar: The Muse in 
Prison, eleven’ sketches’ of 
Ukranian poets killed by the 
Communists and 22 tr. of their 
poems, foreword by Clarence A. 
Manning, Jersey City, [1956], 63 
p. (“Svoboda” (Ukranian Daily.) 


PERIODICALS 


ABA (Asociacion de Bibliotecarios 
de Antioquia), 1956, II, n95. La 


Biblioteca Vaticana. Su historia, 
por Guadalupe Monroy Baigen. 
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XXXI [sic], n° 356; 1955, XXX 


[En e] sumario se imprime “Ba- 
\ [sieli-19 "357; 1956). 5OOk rin? 


ticana” (!)] Bibliografia colom- 


biana. [“Servicio de referencia,” 
(anglicismo), debe ser “de con- 
sulta.” | 

Asomante, 1956, XII, n° 3, dedi- 
cado al cuento puertorriqueno de 
hoy. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion. México, 1956, XXXVII, 
n° 2. Nomina del Tribunal de la 
Inquisicién de Nueva Espana, 
1571-1646. (Cont.) Inventario 
de la Biblioteca de la R. y Ponti- 
ficia Universidad de México 
(Cont.) 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Rep. Dominicana, 1956, 
XIX, n° 88-89 y 90-91. 

Boletin de la Asociacidn Tucu- 
mana de Folklore, San Miguel de 
Tucuman, Argentina, 1955, III, 
n°S 57-60. 

Boletin Bibliografico Mexicano 
(Porrua Hnos) Nov. Dic. 1956. 
[Los primeros estudios univer- 
sitarios de Menéndez Pelayo. 
Prosa y verso de Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, premio Nobel 1956 de 
literatura. | 

Boletin [de la] Comisién Nacional 
Cubana de la Unesco, 1956, V, 
n° 9, La educacién democratica, 
por Francisco Romero. Menén- 
dez Pelayo y la filosofia,por H. 
Pinera. Homenaje cubano a 
Hemingway, por F. G. Campoa- 
mor. [Malos grabados.] — 1957, 
Vieon elo bl DrasGosmendemla 
Torriente, por Emery Lippai. 
Sociedad Cubana de Filosofia, 
por H. Pinera. La muerte de 
Gabriela |Mistral], por S. Bueno. 
[Malisimos grabados]. —V, n® 
10. Curso de Educaci6én funda- 
mental en la Universidad de las 
Villas, Santa Clara, Cuba. — N°S 
11 y 12. Balance teatral de 1956, 
por Rafaela Chaco6n Nardi. 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1955, 


Sil 

Boletin Informativo, Instituto Na- 
cional de Cultura, La Habana, 
1957, n° 13; n° 14. Directora, 
Marilyn Ichaso. 

Boletin del Instituto de Antropole- 
gia. Universidad de Antioquia. 
Medellin, 1956, I, n° 5. 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 1956, 
XXXIII, n° 4. John Lynch: Me- 
néndez Pelayo as a Historian. 
Arthur Terry: An interpretation 
of Géngora’s “Fabula de Piramo 
y Tisbe.” G. Stagg: El sabio 
Cide Hamete Benengeli. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1956, LVIII, 
n9 2. Marcel Bataillon: Andrés 
Laguna, auteur du “Viaje de 
Turquia” a la lumiére de re- 
cherches récentes. Andrés La- 
guna: Contes a la premiére per- 
sonne (extraits des livres 
sérieux du Dr. Laguna). M. Ba- 
taillon: Les nouveaux chrétiens 
de Ségovie en 1510. —NO® 3. 
Robert Ricard et Fidéle de Ros: 
“La fonte” de Saint Jean de la 
Croix et un chapitre de Laredo. 
Marie  Laffranque: Federico 
Garcia Lorca, déclarations et 
interviews retrouvés. Bernard 
Pottier: Recherches sur le vo- 
cabulaire hispanique (sobre el 
“Diccionario” de J. Corominas). 


Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 


cal Research, 
XXIX, n° 80. 


London, 1956, 


Comentario, 1956, IV, n° 13. La 


nueva literatura uruguaya, por 
G. Lascano. Hemingway: tres 
etapas de su vida norteameri- 
cana, por D. Vinas. 


Convivium, Torino, 1956, XXIV, 


n°? 59 F. Secret: L’interpreta- 
zione della Kabbala nel Rinasci- 
mento; K. L. Selig: Due temi 
mitologici nel Rinascimento 
spagnolo; I. Silve: La prima 
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fortuna di Omero nel Rinasci- 
mento francese. —N®92 62 B. 
Nardi: 0 canto decimo del 
“Paradiso”; G. Fasoli, La “Di- 


vina Commedia” come _ fonte 
storica. 

Comparative Literature, 1956, 
Vill, n° 3. El concepto de la 


poesia en la de Juan Ramé6n Ji- 
ménez, by Bernardo Gicovate. 
Romantic melancholy in Chateau- 
briand and Kierkegaard, by Ron- 
ald Grimsley. —N® 4. Lope de 
Vega and “Las Lagrimas de la 
Madalena,” by Perry J. Powers. 
The imperfect tense in the 
“Poema del Cid,” by Stephen 
Gilman. Montaigne, reader of 
Plato, by Frederick Kellermann. 
Cuadernos, Parfs, 1956, n® 21. 
Homenaje a Madariaga: J. G., 
Ramon Sender. El escritor tri- 
lingue, por S. de Madariaga. 
— 1957, n° 22. I.: De Juan Ra- 
mon Jiménez a Pio Baroja. E. 
Florit: Juan Ramon Jiménez, 
poeta maximo, premio Nobel. 
Ramon Sender: Pio Baroja y su 
obra. J. Ma. Corredor: Pablo 
Casals en la Sorbonne. —N® 23. 
Homenaje a Gabriela Mistral: J. 
Torres Bodet, G. Arciniegas, L. 
A. Sanchez, R. Gallegos. J. Ca- 
rrera Andrade. Interrogaciones, 
(poema) por Gabriela Mistral. 
French Studies, Oxford, 1957, XI, 
n9 1. The Genesis of Voltaire’s 
“Micromégas,” by W. H. Barber. 
Unanimist elements in the works 
of Durkheim and Verhaeren, by 
P. J. Norrish. The description 
of towns in old French verse ro- 
mances. 
Gymnasium, Bosa [Bogota], Co- 
lombia, 1955, VI, fasc. 23. 
Hispania, 1956, XXXIX, n° 4. D.F. 
Brown: More light on the mother 
Of.Galdos;ied. H. Parker: oyrhe 
present state of ‘comedia’ per- 
formances. B. Gicovate: La 
fecha de composicion del *“Poema 


del Mio Cid” [posterior a 1178 
(?) en vez de 1140.] —Nota: La 
Biblioteca del Congreso de 
Washington imprime con mints- 
cula todas las palabras de los 
titulos excepto la primera, y los 
nombres propios, modelo que 
debe seguirse. — 1957, XL, n91. 
Jero6nimo Mallo, El premio Nobel 
para Juan Ramon, poeta espanol 
en el exilio. Kessel Schwarz: 
Reality in the works of Alejandro 
Casona. Joan E. Ciruti: Cervan- 
tes and the words he says are 
Arabic. R. G. Mead: The Mexi- 
can literary scene in 1956. 

Ibérica. Por la libertad, New 
York, 1955, III, n° 2. S. de Ma- 
dariaga: Dos grandes herejes: 
Unamuno y Ortega. (Contra el 
Obispo de Canarias). Sin per- 
miso de la censura: Informacion 
del Corresponsal en Espana. 

Modern Language Journal, 1956, 
XL, n° 8.. Fortieth Anniversary. 
A Spanish readability formula, 
by Seth Spaulding. Realistic 
French, by L. Clark Keating. 

Neophilologus, 1956, n° 1. J. A. 
G. Tans: Les idées politiques 
des Jansénistes. — N° 2: Marie 
Ramondt: Between laughter and 
humour in the XVIIIth century. 
— N° 3: In memoriam Prof. Dr. 
K. R. Gallas. P. Guiraud: Une 
forme de fausse étymologie. 

Nueva Democracia, Oct. 1956. 
Luis Amador Sanchez: El cen- 
tenario de Menéndez Pelayo. En- 
rique de Gandra: La leyenda 
suareziana y la independencia de 
América. Gaston Figueira: Poe- 
sia paraguaya: Josefina Pla. 

Paladion, Suplemento de “Gymna- 
sium,” n? 23. 

Queen’s Quarterly, Autumn 1956, 
LXIII, n° 3. Violence on the 
Screen, by Martin S. Dworkin. 
Excellent article against the 
crime pictures inthe movies and 
television; films that deliberately 
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glorify crime, teach how to per- 
form them. “The film pene- 
trates and informs our thoughts 
and habits after we leave the 
theatres.” It is the cause of the 
juvenile delinquency. 

Revista Bibliografica Chilena, 
1956, n° 1, 30 p. Santiago de 
Chile, Ahumada, 57, Casilla 3126. 
[Nueva revista. Indice por ma- 
terias. Indice por autores. Bi- 
bliografia del trimestre. Revis- 
tas. Critica literaria.] 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
La Habana, Cuba, 1956, VII, n° 1. 
— N° 4. Lilia Castro de Morales. 
Introduccién. [{Recuento de la 
obra realizada en veintisiete nu- 
meros publicados ya.] Julio 
Fernandez Pelaez: Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avellaneda en la Ar- 
gentina. R. Nieto Cortadellas: 
Indice de biograffas de algunos 
cubanos ilustres, p. 163-166. 
— N° 3. [El ejemplar que hemos 
recibido se halla mal doblado y 
varias de sus paginas ilegibles. | 

Revista de Guimaraes, 1956, LXVI, 
no? 1-2. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1956, 
XXII, n° 2. M. Garcia Blanco: 
Cartas inéditas de Antonio Ma- 


chado a Unamuno. Sidonia C. 
Rosenbaum: Dario, Murger y 
“La vie de bohéme.” [Excelente 


articulo, escrito en elegante y 
castizo espanol. Lastima que 
llame “libro de escaso valor li- 
terario” a “Scénes de la vie de 
bohéme” y “escritor mediocre” 
a Henri de Murger. Todo el ar- 
ticulo demuestra lo contrario. | 
— N°S 3-4. Alfonso Reyes, vida 
y obra, por Andrés Iduarte, Eu- 
genio Florit, y Bibliografia por 
Olga Blondet. Antologfa. M. 
Garcia Blanco: Cartas inéditas 
de Antonio Machado a Unamuno 
(cont.). Bibliograffa hispano- 
americana. 

Revista de Historia, Sao Paulo, 


‘ 
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1956, VII, n° 25. Enrique de 
Gandia: A revisao da Historia 
Americana. ~=i)N? =26. °Tes40. 
Marcondes de Souza: A carta 
nautica de 1424 da Biblioteca da 
Universidade de Minnesota e 0 
suposto descobrimento préco- 
lombino de América. —N® 27. 
Emilia Viotti da Costa: Pri- 
meiros povoadores do Brasil; o 
problema dos degredados. Silvio 


Julio: O 1° centenario do nas- 
cimento de Zorrilla de San 
Martin. 


Revista de la Universidad de Bue- 


nos Aires. 54 época. Ano I, 
1956, n° 1. |Reanuda su publi- 
cacion, Suspendida por los graves 
acontecimientos politicos pasa- 
dos.| Claudio Sanchez Albornoz: 
Panorama general de la romani- 
zacion de Hispania. Articulos, 
Textos y opiniones, Resenas y 
Cronica Universitaria. Ldastima 
que no estén cortadas las pa- 
ginas. 


Studia Monographica y Recen- 


siones, Maioricensi Schola Lu- 
llisticas Pascy SGI, Xe xaVe 
Resena por F. S. B. del articulo 
de D. W. McPheeters;: The italian 
poet and Lullist Bartolomeo Gen- 
tile, “Symposium,” 1953, VII, n° 
2. La poesfa de Ramon Llull i 
Vamor cortés, per Joaquim 
Moles. 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1956; 
XXXII, n° 125. El II Congreso 
de Academias de la Lengua. 
— N° 126. Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pelayo. Etienne Gilson: Emilio 
Robledo: Origenes castizos del 
habla popular de Antioquia y 
Caldas. Juan de Garganta: Gén- 
gora, senorito cordobés preten- 
diente en corte. --N° 127. Seis 
articulos sobre Menéndez Pe- 
layo. Fernando Antonio Marti- 
nez: Orientacién de la filosoffa 
y la lingtifstica para la Universi- 
dad. Notas sobre Juan Ramon 
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Jiménez y Pio Baroja. A los 
sumarios les falta la indicacién 
de las paginas. 

Universidad [Nacional del Litoral], 
Santa Fe, Argentina, 1956, n° 32. 
[Se reanuda despues de una in- 
terrupcion de diez anos, debida 
al decreto inaudito que avasall6 
a todas las universidades de la 
Argentina.] Varios enfoques de 
Jacinto Benavente, por José Ma. 


Monner Sans. La cultura y la 
politica del hombre-masa, segiun 
Ortega y Gasset, por Salvador 
Cantaro., —N° "33: El Can- 
cionero Argentino, por José M. 
Massini Ezcurra. Bibliografia 
literaria americana y argentina, 
por Domingo Buonocore. 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Universitat Rostock, Halle 
(Saale), 1955-1956, V, Heft 1. 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1956* 


Kester Svendsen (University of Oklahoma) and 
Laurie Bowman Zwicky (Wayne University) 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Adorno, T. W.: Pvrismen, Kultur- 
kritik u. Gesellschaft. Frank- 
furt, 1955. 


Adorno, T. W.: Zur Metakritik 


der Erkenntnislehre. Stuttgart, 
1956. 
Arns, H.: Spvachwissenschaft. 


Der Gang threr Entwicklung von 
der Antike bis zur Gegenwart. 
Freiburg, 1955. 

Bodmer, M.: Variationen zum 
Thema Weltliteratuy. Frankfurt, 
1956. 

Broch Him Bde aD tChieia tar 1 
kennen. Bd. II. Evkennen und 
Handeln (Essays). Zurich, 1956. 

Ehrenberg, R.: “Leben als Heilung. 
Eine metabiologische Betrach- 
tung,” Hochland, XLVIII (1956), 
446-54. 

Fraiberg, L.: “Psychology and 
the Writer: the Creative Proc- 
ess,” Lit. and Psych., V (1955), 
72-77. 

Glicksberg, C. I.: “Psychoanalytic 
Aesthetics,” Prairie Schooner, 
XXIX (1955), 13-23. 

Hesse, M. B.: Science and the 


Human Imagination. New York, 
1955, 

Hughes, A.: “Science in English 
Encyclopaedias, 1704-1875. IV. 
Theories of the Earth,” Annals 
of Science, XI (1955), 74-92. 

Johnson, F. R.: “Literary History 
and the History of Science,” in 
Literature and Science, Oxford, 
1955. 

Lesser, S. O.: “The Functions of 
Form in Narrative Art,” Psy- 
chiatry, XVII (1955), 51-63. 

Nicolson, M. H.: Sczence and 
Imagination. Ithaca, N. Y., 1956. 

Portmann, A.: Biologie & Geist. 
Studien & Vortrage. Ziirich, 
1956. 

Richard, J. P.: Littérature et 
Sensation. Paris, 1954. 

Rieser, M.: “Three Principles of 
Natural Beauty,” Journ. of 
Philos., LIII (1956), 356-66. 

Weiss, P.: “The Real Art Object,” 
Philos. and Phenom. Research, 
XVI (1956), 341-52. 

Wilson, R.N., “Poetic Creativity,” 
Psychiatry, XVII (1954), 153-76. 


*Published on behalf of General Topics VII (Relations of Literature 
and Science) of the Modern Language Association. The compilers wish 
to thank the Faculty Research Fund of the University of Oklahoma, and 
the Bibliography Committee of General Topics VII: Antonio Pace (Syra- 
cuse), Lienhard Bergel (Queens), William Dehorn (Marquette), Morris 
Greenhut (Michigan), Samuel I. Mintz (CCNY), M. E. Grenander (SUNY 


College for Teachers at Albany). 
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II. ANTIQUITY AND MIDDLE AGES 


Greenhill, E. S.: “The Child in 
the Tree: a Study of the Cosmo- 
logical Tree in the Christian 
Tradition,” Tvaditio, XK (1954), 
323-71. 

Sancipriano, M.: “Scienza magica 
e sperimentale tra Medioevo e 
Rinascimento,” Humanitas, X 
(1955), 801-903. 

Sarton, G.: The Appreciation of 
Ancient and Medieval Science 
During the Renaissance (1450- 
1600). New York, 1955. 

Sells, A. L.: Animal Poetry in 
French and English Literature 
and the Greek Tradition. Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1955. 

AESOP 
Scherokauer, A.: “The Place of 
Esop in Medieval Literature,” 
Library Chronicle (Penna.), XX 
(1954), 5-16. 

BART HOLOMAEUS 
Pugh, E. T.: “De Proprietatibus 
Rerum by Bartholomaeus Angli- 


cus,” in Renaissance Papers (ed. 
A. H. Gilbert), Columbia, S. C., 
1954, pp. 90-91. 

CHAUCER ; 

Hagopian, J. V.: “Chaucer as 
Psychologist in Troilus and Cri- 
seyde,” Lit.and Psych., V (1955), 
5-11. 

Scott, F. S.: “The Seventh Sphere: 
a Note on Troilus and Criseyde, 
MLR, LI (1956), 2-5. 

CONCHES, GUGLIELMO DI 

Gregory, T.: Anima Mundi. La 
filosofia di Guglielmo di Con- 
ches e la Scuola di Chartres. 
Firenze, 1955. 

HESIOD 


Vinaver, M.: “Les Mythes de la 


Gréce ancienne: une marche 
d’approche,” Critique, April 
1955. 

SOPHOCLES 


Rado, C.: “Oedipus the King: an 
Interpretation,” Psychoanalytic 
Rev., XLVII (1956), 228-34. 


III. RENAISSANCE 
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We note with regret the sudden death, on 25 September 1956, of one of 
our most faithful associate editors, Joseph Remenyi. Professor of Com- 
parative Literature at Western Reserve University, Professor Remenyi 
was eSpecially active in furthering cultural understanding between his 
native Hungary and the United States. He was the author of two books on 
American literature published in Budapest and of monographs on Hun- 
garian literature and related topics published in America. His essays, 
articles, and book reviews have appeared in numerous European and 
American scholarly and literary periodicals and newspapers. He also 
wrote novels, short stories, and poems in his native tongue, and trans- 
lated American and English prose and poetic works into Hungarian. 

His informative little studies on Hungarian men of letters will be 
missed by the readers of Symposium. 
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